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PREFACE 



TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



This volume owes its existence principally to the 
repeated requests of a number of our fair patrons, 
and amateur supporters, whose inquiries and wishes 
for a practical manual on Floraculture, at last in- 
duced us to prepare a work on the subject. That 
now offered is given unaffectedly and simply as a 
plain and easy treatise om this mcreasingly inte- 
resting subject. It will at once be perceived that 
there are no pretensions to literary claims — ^the di- 
rections are given in the simplest manner — the ar- 
rangement made as lucidly as was in our power — 
and the whole is presented with the single wish 
of its being practically useful. How far our object 
has been attained, of course our readers must judge. 
Nothing has been intentionally concealed ; and all 
that is asserted is the result oi minute observation, 
close application, and an extended continuous ex- 
perience from childhood. We pretend not to in- 
fallibility, and are not so sanguine as to declare our 
views the most perfect that can be attained. But 
we can so far say, that the practice here recommend- 
ed has been found very successful. 

Some very probably may be disappointed in not 
having the means of propagating as clearly deli- 
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iieated as those of culture; but to have entered into 
all the minutice connected therew^ith, would have 
formed materials for two volumes larger than the 
present. We might have described that branch, as 
it has already been done in works published both 
on this continent and in Europe. In one of the 
former it is said, *' You may now propagate many 
kinds {Exotic Plants) by suckers, cuttings, and lay- 
ers, which should be duly attended to, particularly 
such as are scarce and difficult to be obtamed." And 
the directions given in one of the most extensive 
works in Europe on the propagation of an extensive 
genus, varied m character and constitution, run 
thus : " Cuttings of most kinds will strike root 
From the strongest growing kinds, take oflf large 
cuttings at a joint, and plunge them in a pot of sand 
under a hand-glass in the bark bed. Of the smaller 
kinds take younger lands, and put them under a 
bell-^lass, also plunged in heat. The sooner the 
plants are potted off after they are rooted the better. '* 
Such instructions tcr the inexperienced, are im- 
perfect and unavailing, which, we flatter ourselves, 
is not the character uiat will attach to the present 
work. We are well aware that there are persons, 
who, to show their own superior abilities, may cavil 
and say that there is nothing new. To such critics 
it may be answered, if arranging, simplifying, di- 
gesting, and rendering Floraculture attainable by 
the humblest capacity, with useful lists and tables 
oaa plan quite novel, as we believe — offer nothing 
new, it may at least be called an improvement 
However, we submit all to a generous public, to 
whom we are already under many obligations. 

HiBBERT & BirisT. 
Philadelphia, Mpril 18/A, 1832. 



INTRODUCTION- 



In presenting to the lovers of Floraculture our 
second edition, we congratulate them on the on- 
ward and very prosperous condition of horticulture, 
since this work first appeared. We have no desire 
to take upon us to say how much we have improved 
our time ; but merely state, that we have condensed 
the former edition as much as possible, and de- 
prived it of any matter that has not withstood the 
test, a few years more, of tried experience. We 
have also introduced mB^ny new and beautiful plants, 
and given minute instructions for their culture. 
The new descriptions of the rose and camellia alone, 
exceed two hundred, and those of the most choice 
description, (of which we have any knowledge,) 
we have added their synonyms ; which, with other 
improvements, we cheerfully throw before the ge- 
nerous and discriminating lovers of Flora. W« 
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have also annexed a few brief directions for the cul- 
tivation of foreign grapes ; a subject which now ab- 
sorbs the attention of all who have any taste or re- 
lish iox fine fruits^ and described some of the most 
choipe sorts for open air culture. 

In arrangement, a monthly calendar has its ob- 
jections ; but it must be conceded that it has fewer 
than any other, that has as yet been adopted, and it 
is, at all times, more accessible to the uninitiated 
student. We also admit some verbal mistakes, 
which, no doubt, have occurred, for which we beg 
indulgence — confessing that our business has been 
more with the rake and the spade, the plant and the 
sail, th?n the composer's bureau. Our descriptions 
of plants have been conveyed more with the view 
of giving an idea of their character to the general 
reader, than an accurate botanical synopsis, which 
would have been known to the botanist alone. 
All that we have described and recommended, have, 
with few exceptions, passed under our own observa- 
tion, and are such as are worthy of cultivation, either 
for beauty of flower, foliage, or habit, together with 
those celebrated in arts and medicine. Many may 
possibly have passed unobserved, either from their 
being very generally known, or difficult to obtain ; 
but in no case, has there been suppression from, 
business prejudices. Where the words "our col- 
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lections " occur^ it is meant for those of the coun- 
ty, generally. 

All our observations have been guided by dint 
of practice, and although others may differ, this 
is '^designedly and professedly given as the result 
of our own experience — ^the plan laid down is 
our own routine of culture; the soils are those 
which we adopt ; but, at the same time, conceding 
that every art and profession is subject to im- 
provement, and none more so than American hor- 
ticulture. The table of soils was originally con- 
structed at the expense of much investigation and 
labour, and has, also, in this Edition, undergone 
considerable improvement; to every one that has 
but -a single plant, it wiU be found invaluable. 
Although the publications in Europe, on Gar- 
dening and Floraculture, are profuse; yet many 
of their directions, when practised in the United 
States, prove almost a dead letter — not so with 
their architectural and horticultural designs. The 
estates of the wealthy are susceptible of great im- 
provement ; they want more of the picturesque, and 
(to use the word of the veteran pioneer of horti- 
culture,) gardenesque effect, to relieve their pre- 
mises from the monotonous erections and improve- 
ments which seem to orovern all. On culture, a 
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work adapted to the climate, must, (and no other 
can) be the guide in this country: on this ac- 
count, a work like the present has been a desi- 
deratum to aid the very rapid advancement of 
the culture of flowers among the intelligent of our 
flourishing republic. 

Philadelphia^ March, 1839* 
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ON LAYING OUT A FLOWER GARDEN. 



The Flower Garden is chiefly devoted to the cultivation 
of showy flowering plants, shrubs, and trees, either natives 
of this country or those of a foreign clime: it is a refined ap* 
pendage to a country-seat, ^'suburban" villa, or city resi* 
dence; every age has had its principles of taste, and every 
country its system of gardening. Our limits do not permit 
us to enter minutely into the details of any of these systemSf 
but a few hints may not be out of place to those whose de* 
sign is the laying out or improvement of the garden. The 
Italian style is characterized by broad terraces and parall^le 
walks, having the delightful shade and agreeable fragrance 
of the orange and the myrtle. Terraces may be advantageous- 
ly adopted to surmount steep declivities; and, if judiciously 
laid out, would convert a steril bank into a beautiful pro« 
menade or choice flower garden. 

The French partially adopt the above system, interspersing 
it with parterres and figures of statuary work of every cha« 
racter and description. When such is well designed and 
neatly executed, it has a lively and intleresting efiect; but 
now the refined taste' says these vagaries are too fantastic, 
and entirely out of place. A late writer says of Dutch gpar- 

2 . 
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dening, that it^^is rectangular formality :'' they take great 
pride in trimming their trees of yew, holly, and other ever- 
greens, into every variety of form, such as mops, moons, 
halberds, chairs, &c In such a system it is indispensable to 
order that the compartments correspond in formality, nothing 
being more offensive to the eye than incongruous mixtures of 
character. 

The beauty of English gardening consists in an artful 
imitation of nature, and is consequently much dependent on 
aspect and locality. It is a desideratum where wood and 
water can be combined with the flower garden, and the prac- 
tical eye can dispose of an object to advantage by inter- 
spersing shrubbery and walks, that the combined objects form 
an agreeable whole. They are not to be disposed with a view 
to their appearance in a picture, but to the use and enjoy- 
ment of them in real life. 

We will now endeavour to give an explicit exposition of 
a system adapted to our variable climate of extreme heat 
and excessive cold. Where choice of aspects can be ob- 
tained, preference should be given to a south-east or east; 
but, if not, south or south-west, and if possible, sheltered 
by rising ground or full grown woods from the north-west 
and north. But to lay down directions for a flower gar- 
den is not a little difficult, seeing that there cannot be any 
given area or any description of local circumstances appli- 
cable to all situations. A good soil is the sure foundation 
on which to rear the grand floral superstructure, and the most 
genial is a sandy loam: I mean by sandy loam a soil which 
contains from one-sixth to one-tenth of sand; and if on a 
gravelly or sandy bottom, so much the better. Where the 
general surface is gently undulating, it will greatly add to 
the beauty of arrangement; if access to a spring can be ob- 
tained, it will prove a desideratum in completing the whole: 
it can be available for a fish-pond or an aquarium, or can be 
converted into a swamp for the cultivation of many of our 
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most beautiful and interesting native plants, such as Haba- 
naria, Lilium, Sarracenia, Dionea, &c., and on the margin of 
which (if partially shaded) can be planted the beautiful vari- 
eties of Azaleas, and the splendid flowering Rhododendron, 
which, by the by, are almost entirely neglected in all our 
floral decorations. . With many, the arrangement of a flower 
garden is rather a matter for the exercise of fancy, than one 
calling for the application of refined taste: true, it may be 
said there is no mathematical law to guide the designer, so 
that if he avoid incongruity of arrangement the end is accom- 
plished. But, in commencing these operations, a design 
should be kept in view that will tend to expand, improve, and 
beautify the situation; not, as we too frequently see it, the 
parterre and borders with narrow walks up to the very 
household entrance: such is decidedly bad taste, uilless com- 
pelled for want of room. For perspicuity, admit that the 
area to be enclosed should be from one to three acres, a 
circumambient walk should be traced at some distance within 
the fence, by which the whole is enclosed; the interior walks 
should partly circumscribe and intersect the general surface 
in an easy serpentine and sweeping manner, and at such dis- 
tances as would allow an agreeable view of the flowers when 
walking for exercise. Walks may be in breadth from three 
to twenty feet, although from four to ten feet is generally 
adopted; and, to have these dry and permanent, those that 
are to be much used should have six to eight inches of the 
bottom soil dug out in a concave manner, and in the centre 
of the concave dig out a trench of about nine inches square 
to form a drain, which may be made with brick or filled 
with rough stone, and the concave may be filled with re- 
fuse of buildings or broken stone to within three inches of 
the desired height, which should be covered with gravel, and 
then firmly rolled with a heavy roller. Where the gravel 
cannot be obtained sand may be used, mixed with a few small 
stones to bind it, but such needs very repeated rolling. Walks, 
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such as described, when completely finished, will iMt for 
ages; but many will not be disposed to go to such expense: 
to those we say use Tanner's bark, which is rery cheap and 
accessible to all. The outer margin of the garden should 
be planted with the largest trees and shrubs: the interior ar- 
rangement may be in detached groups of shrubbery and par- 
terres. In order that the whole should not partake of a uni- 
form and graduated character, it should be broken and diver- 
sified by single trees planted in the turf, or arising in scattered 
groups from a base of shrubs. In some secluded spot rock- 
work or a fountain, or both, may be erected; the foundation 
of the former should consist of mounds of earth> which will 
answer the purpose of more solid erections, and will make 
the stones go farther: rocks of the same kind and colour 
should be placed together, and the greatest possible variety 
of character, size, and form, should be studied, the whole 
showing an evident and well defined connexion. These erec- 
tions generally are stiff artificial disjointed masses, and 
often decorated with plants having no affinity to their arid 
location. The undertaking, when well completed, will pre- 
sent a field of varied and interesting study, and more than 
compensate for the labour and expense bestowed upon it If 
it is desired that the flower garden should be a botanical study, 
there should be some botanical arrangement adopted. 

The Linnean system is the most easily acquired. A small 
compartment laid out in beds might contain plants of all the 
twenty-four classes, and a few of all the hardy orders, which 
do not exceed one hundred. Or, to have their natural cha- 
racters more assimilated, the Jussieuean system could be car- 
ried into effect by laying down a grass plat to any extent 
above one quarter of an acre, and cut therein small figures to 
contain the natural families, which of hardy plants we do 
not suppose would exceed one hundred and fifty. The 
difficulties of this arrangement are, that many of the charac- 
ters are imperfectly known even to the most scientific. {Pro- 
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finor Lindby has given additional light on the subject by his 
last publication.) All the large divisions should be intersect 
ed by small alleys^ or paths, about one and a half or two feet 
wide. When there is not a green-house attached to the flower 
l^rden there should be at least a few sashes of framing or % 
forcing pit to bring forward early annuals, &c, for early 
blooming. These should be situate in some spot detach^ 
from the garden by a fence of Roses, trained to trellises, Chi- 
nese Arbour vitas, Privet, or even Madura makes excellent 
feoces; and, when properly trimmed, are very ornamental: 
they require to be neatly and carefully clipped with shears 
every September. In the southern states Noisette and Chinii 
Roses, with a profusion of Sweetbrier, would make the most 
beautiful of all fences, and could be very easily obtained; ^ 
fence three hundred feet long would only cost about one bun- 
dred and twenty dollars. Frames for forcing should be made of 
plank two inches thick, and well put together; the sash should 
be from five to seven feet long, and from three to foar feet 
wide, and filled with six by eight glass. In the framing ground 
should be kept the various soils required for plants, and also 
various characters of manure at all times ready for use, the 
whole in regular heaps, an4 kept free from weeds. Having 
given these brief outlines of a flower garden, we now pro> 
eeed to gi^e monthly directions for planting and keeping the 
same in order. 



JANUARY. 

If the covering of the beds of choice bulbs, herbaceous 
plants or tender shrubs, has been neglected last month, let it 
be done forthwith. The season is now precarious and delays 
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are dangerous. For particular directions see December. 
Any bulbous roots that have been kept out of the ground 
should be planted immediately according to directions in 
October. Some writei's have recommended keeping some 
of the bulbs until this month, in order to have a continued 
succession. Experience will prove the inefficacy of the plan, 
and will satisfactorily show that the difference is almost im- 
perceptible, while the flowers are very inferior and much 
degenerated ; and in place of having ^' a long continued suc- 
cession of bloom," there appear, along with your finest spe- 
cinfiens, very imperfect flowers, calculated to discourage the 
admirers of these " gaudy " decoratives of our flower gar- 
dens. Whereas, every art employed should be to the ad- 
vancement and perfection of nature. 

OF FRAMING, &o. 

The plants and roots that are in frames, should be pro* 
tected with straw mats and boards, and the frame surrounded 
with litter, or leaves, or what is more advisable, banked with 
turf — the former being a harbour for mice and other ver- 
min. For full directions, see December. Under this head 
the plants, such as JluriculaSy Polyanthus^ Daisies^ Car^- 
nations, Pinks, Pentstemons, Campanula pyramidalis, 
Double rocket, Double stock, or Slockgillys, Double fVall- 
flower, Anemone, Ranunculus, &c., as previously enume- 
rated as frame plants, will require very little water, and be 
sure to give none while they are in a frozen state. If snow 
should cover them, the plants will keep in a fine state under 
it, so never remove snow from covering cold frames, even 
suppose it should lie for weeks, — nature will operate here 
herself. But when framing cannot be obtained, they will ia 
this latitude keep tolerably, if gently covered with leaves or 
litter, using means to secure them from being blown over 
the garden. 
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OF PBUNING. 

It IB not advisable to cany od a general system of pruning 
in this month, in whatever state the weather may be. The 
severest frosts generally are yet to come, and too frequently 
what is done now in this operation has to be repeated in the 
spring, causing, at that time, work to a disadvantage; because, 
if pruning, when done just now is accomplished judiciously, 
whatever more is requisite to be done in the spring on the 
same bush, will be injudicious. Hence, it is far preferable 
to delay it till the frost is nearly over, when all can be done 
to advantage. There are, undoubtedly, hardy trees and some 
shrubs, that may be pruned and thinned out any time from 
the first ^of November to the first of March; such as Cra- 
taegus, Sorbus, Spirea, and even Althea, in the middle states; 
(the Double white Althea is very tender and requires to be 
covered.) The tying together the loose branches of Juni- 
per, Cedar, and Arbor vitsB should be particularly attended 
to, as heavy snow frequently destroys the shape of those 
handsome shrubs by breaking down the branches, &c. — 
When the snow is heavy, the precaution of shaking it off 
should be resorted to. In many seasons, the beginning of 
this month is open and admits of the operation of digging in 
open quarters, which if not done, as advised last month, 
ought not to be delayed. The fruits of it will appear in 
the mellowed state of your soil in spring. 

If there is any spare time, tallies, straight sticks or stakes, 
maybe prepared for summer use. Tie them up in neat bun- 
dles, which will be of great service during the hurried period 
of the year. An opportunity of this kind should always 
be laid hold of; the beneficial results will in season be dis- 
played. 
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PfeBRUARY. 

When the borders and various compartments were dug in 
the autumn, and compost, or a thin coating of well decom- 
posed manure given, the advantage will now, in part, be ex- 
perienced. If the weather is open about the end of the 
month, the pruning should be done with the utmost despatch, 
that all may be prepared for a general dressing next month, 
and let nothing be delayed which can now properly be ac- 
complished, under the idea that there is time enough. 



OF PRUNING, &e. 

Generally, about the end of the month, the very severe 
frosts are over, and when none need be apprehended that 
would materially injure hardy shrubs, they may be freely 
pruned, and the points cut of such shoots as may have been 
damaged by the winter. Most of shrubs require nothing 
more than to be thinned of straggling, irregular, and injured 
branches, or of suckers that rise round the root, observing, 
that they do not intermingle with each other. Never trim 
them up in a formal manner; regular shearing of shrubs, and 
topiary work, have been expelled as unworthy a taste, the 
least improved by reflections on beauty, simplicity, and 
grandeur of nature. 

In fact, the pruning of deciduous hardy shrubs, should be 
done in such a manner as not to be observable when the 
plants are covered with verdure. It may frequently be ob- 
served in Flower-gardens, that looses and shrubs of every 
description are indiscriminately cut with the shears, the 
Amorphasj Viburnums^ and AUhioi sharing the same (ate. 
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Robtnids, Ccluteas, Cyiicus, RhuSj Genistas^ with several of 
the VibumumSy and many others, bear their flowers on the 
wood of last year, and when thus sheared afford no gratifica- 
tion in flowering. And those shrubs that thus flower on the 
shoots of last year are perhaps worse to keep in regular order, 
than those to which the knife can be freely applied; but good 
management while young will ensure handsome free flower- 
ing plants. 

Climbing shrubs, and others that are trained against out- 
buildings, walls, or such as are sheltered thereby, and not 
now in danger of suffering by frost, may be pruned and 
dressed. These should be neatly trimmed, and the branches 
moderately thinned out, tying in all the shoots straight and 
regular. Avoid, at all times, the crossing of any shoots. 

There is not a shrub in the garden that agrees so well with 
close cutting, as the Althiay and all its varieties. These can 
be made either bushes or trees, and kept at any desired 
height Where the wood of last year is cut to about two or 
three inches from the wood of the former year, the young 
shoots of the coming season will produce the largest and 
finest flowers, and likewise more profusely. When they 
have attained the desired height, let them be kept in the 
most natural and handsome shape that the taste of the ope- 
rator can suggest They will bear cutting to any degree. 

Honeysuckles of every description may, with all freedom, 
be trimmed, providing the frost is not very severe. These 
are very frequently allowed to become too crowded with 
wood, and then superficially sheared or cut The flowers 
would be much finer, and the bush handsomer, if they were 
regularly thinned out, divesting them of all naked and super- 
fluous shoots. Of those that remain, shorten the shoots of 
last year. Where any of the honeysuckle kind has become 
naked at the bottom, and flowering only at tlie top of the 
trellis, or extremities of the shoots, one half of the bush 
should be cut to within four inches of the ground. It will 

3 
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throw out plenty of fine young wood, which give room for, 
and train them straight, and to the full extent, during 8um«> 
mer. These shoots will flower profusely the following sea* 
son, and in like manner, when thought proper, the other half 
can be cut 

Roses of the hardy kinds (termed garden roses) that were 
not attended to in November, should, if the weather permit, 
be dressed and pruned forthwith. In small gardens, where 
these are generally attached to the walls and fences, neatness 
should be a very particular object If any of such bushes 
have got strong and irregular, the most proper method to 
bring them to order, will be to cut down each alternate shoot 
of the bush to within a few inches of the surface, thereby 
renovating it, and, in part, preserving the flowers. Those 
that are cut down will put out several luxuriant shoots, which 
must be regularly tacked in, spreading them in a fan shape. 
These, in another year, will flower well, when the others 
may go through the same operation. Thus, in two or three 
years, the bushes will have resumed a different, and more 
agreeable aspect By the above treatment, these ornaments 
of the garden will always have a neat and healthful appear* 
ance, and the roses will be much finer. Where they are in- 
tended for the borders, they should never be allowed to get 
too high. In a border from four to six feet, they ought 
never to exceed four feet at the back of the border, and in 
front one foot, after being pruned; they can be kept down by 
the above method. It is not advisable to cut down rose 
bushes all at once, unless no regard is paid to flowering. 
The roses that are in grass plats, and interspersed through the 
garden, would have a superior appearance in every respect, 
if they were kept and trimmed like small trees. They may 
be of different sizes and heights, according to the distance 
they are fk'om the walk. A single stem may arise from six 
inches to six feet, with a head in proportion to the height of 
the stem. Where it is necessary to have them above two 
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feet, and likewise to carry a good head, inoculation must be 
resorted to, whicfa, in the months of July and August, will 
be fully treated of. All under two feet (except the weak 
growing kinds) will do on their own stems, taking care not 
to aUow shoots to arise from the bottom during the summer. 
For directions for pruning climbing roses, see March and 
April. 



OF PLANTING SHRUBS, &c 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, these should be 
planted if the soil is not too wet Where soil is binding, 
upon no consideration plant in it while wet, rather defer it 
until the end of March. 

Trees and shrubs, if they are well arranged, are the chief 
ornaments, give the most pleasure, and afford the greatest de- 
light that we enjoy in our gardens. Although they give no 
sort of nourishment, nor produce any edible fruits, yet they 
are particularly grateful and conducive to our enjoyments. 
Our walks in summer would be oppressive, but for their 
agreeable shade; in the fall and winter, we would be left ex- 
posed to the chilling winds, but for the shelter they afford. 

Likewise they produce a great variety of flowers, a varied 
foliage, and are standing ornaments that give no great trou- 
ble. In the character of screens they are particularly useful, 
whether to hide disagreeable objects, or as a guard against 
the weather; or, if they are planted in masses at a distance, 
they soon become agreeable objects, frequently very much 
improve the scenery of the place, become objects of utility 
SM well as ornament, and, in such case, afford the highest sa- 
tisfaction. When formed so as to exclude offices from the 
view of the house, or for sheltering the latter, or for connect- 
ing the house with the garden, orchard, or any similar pur- 
pose, shrubs are both useful and interesting. 

Where many shrubs are to be planted, the disposing of 
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them properly is a matter of considerable importance to the 
future welfare of the whole; and, whether deciduous or ever- 
gpreens be mixed or grouped, that is, indiscriminately planted 
together, or the evergreens planted by themselves, as is fre- 
quently done, a regular and natural arrangement is indispen- 
sable for establishing ornament 

Arranging, no doubt, depends very much on fancy; stilly 
there ought always to be plenty of evergreens planted, that 
the whole may be more cheerful in winter. 

If shrubberies were made to a great extent, the scenery 
would be much more varied and characteristic by grouping 
judiciously than by indiscriminately planting. 

However, in small flower gardens and shrubberies, the 
latter has to be adopted. In such places, tall growing kinds 
should never be introduced, unless merely as a screen from 
some disagreeable object, for they crowd and confuse the 
whole. The dwarf and more bushy sorts should be placed 
nearest to the eye in order. that they may conceal the naked 
stems of the others. Generally when shrubs are planted, 
they are small; therefore, to have a good e£fect from the be- 
ginning, they should be planted closer than they are intend- 
ed to stand. When they have grown a few years, and in- 
terfere with each other, they can be lifted, and such as have 
died, or become sickly, replaced, and the remainder can be 
planted in some other direction. Keep them always dis- 
tinct, one from another, in order that they may be the better 
shown off. But, if it is not desired that they should be 
thicker planted than it is intended to let them remain, the 
small growing kinds may be six or eight feet apart; the 
larger, or taller sorts, ten to twenty feet, according to the 
condition of the soil. 

Thick masses of shrubbery, called thickets, are sometimes 
wanted. Jn these there should be plenty of evergreens. A 
mass of deciduous shrubs has no imposing effect during win- 
ter; and, as this is not the proper season for planting ever- 
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greens, (April, and the end of September, or first of October 
being best,) small stakes can be placed in the destined spot 
Planting in rows, or in any plan of a formal character, should 
at all times be avoided. 

In planting at this season, observe that the roots are not 
much exposed to the air, especially if the wind be high and 
riiarp; but it is always better, if possible, to defer the busi- 
ness until good, mild weather. According to directions in 
November, tiie ground will be well prepared, and only re- 
quires a hole dug for the reception of the roots, which must 
be considerably larger, that the roots may not be in the least 
confined. Break the earth well at bottom, put in as much as 
will receive the plant from one to two inches (according to 
its size) lower than it has previously been in the Nursery. 
If any of the roots are bruised or broken, cut them off; then 
place the plant in the centre of the hole, breaking fine all the 
soil that is put in, at the same time shaking the stem a little, 
that the earth may mix with the roots; when full up, press 
all the soil down with the foot, that it may, in some degree, 
consolidate about the roots, and support the plant Tall 
plants should have a good stake for support, and place a small 
bandage between the stake and stem of the shrub or tree, 
where the tie is made to prevent the bark from sufiering by 
friction. Observe, always, before planting, if the soil is not 
suitable, to supply that which is congenial to the nature of the 
intended plant When shrubs or trees are to be carried to 
any distance, the roots should be carefully kept from air, by 
tying damp moss, straw or mats about them, as circum- 
stances will admit: the success, in part, depends on due at- 
tention being paid, to prevent the roots drying before plant- 
ing. Although we have given the above directions for 
planting, in this month, it will frequently occur, that they 
can only be put into practice during the next, as this month 
is often the severest of the season. 
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OF HYACINTH AND OTHEB BULBS. 

Towards the end of the month, if the weather proyes fa- 
Tourable, the covering should be partially taken ofif from the 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and other bulbous roots. It sometimes 
occurs, that by careless planting in the autumn, they are 
thrown above ground by the frost, especially if the ground 
is inclined to moisture, and they not being deep enough 
planted: if such is the case, cover them with decayed leaves^ 
old tan, or soil, whichever is most convenient; if not done, 
the sun and air will overpower the bulbs, and although the 
fibres have hold of the ground, the flowers will be miserably 
weak. 



MARCH. 

< 
As soon as the frost is entirely gone, uncover all plants or 
shrubs that have been protected, preserving carefully such of 
the materials as will answer the same purpose next season. 
Cut off all decayed shoots, or such as have been hurt by the 
frost The Lagerstroemias will flower in greater perfection, 
if they are pruned closely; that is, cut the shoots of last year, 
to within two or three eyes of the wood of the previous 
year, at the ^^me time, having regard to the regular and na- 
tural shape of the bush. Cut off the injured foliage of any 
of the evergreens that have suffered by the severity of the 
winter, but leave every green part which is essential to the 
support of these kind of plants. It is expected that all 
pruning of the shrubbery is finished; if not, get all expedi- 
tiously done according to directions given in the preceding 
months. All work that can be done in this month, should 
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not be delayed, such as hoeing, digging, raking, and clearing 
away all leaves and litter of every description that have been 
brought or blown into the garden during autumn or winter. 



OF FRAHING. 

Where it is desired to have the more showy annuals early 
in bloom, it is necessary to prepare a hot-bed frame, for the 
purpose of bringing them forward. It is time about the first 
of the month, to collect and prepare manure for the desired 
hot-bed; and, as that operation, in many instances, is very 
imperfectly performed, a few observations on the subject 
may be useful. 

Take three parts of fresh hot stable manure, with one part 
of fresh oak leaves. Have a sufficient quantity to make the 
intended bed or beds from three to four feet high. Shake 
and mix up both together in a compact conical heap, in order 
to encourage fermentation. If the weather is cold and windy, 
cover it with straw or leaves and boards, which is necessary 
to produce the desired effect If fermentation soon takes 
place, it will need to be thoroughly turned over in eight or 
ten days. If any of it has become dry and musty fronx ex- 
cessive heat, as you proceed, water the affected parts, pile all 
up neatly, and leave it protected in part as* before. In five 
or six days more, it will have to be turned again, repeating 
it until the first extreme heat has been over. In neglect of 
this, the heat, after making up the bed, will be vehement for 
a week or two, frequently destroying the vegetative purity 
of the soil, and proving destructive to the seeds. 

Allowing the manure to 6ome to a lively heat, having no 
unpleasant, rancid ,smell, proceed to mark off your intended 
bed, running it east and west as nearly as possible, measure 
your frame, and allow the site of the bed eight inches each 
way larger than the frame: at the comers, place a stick or 
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rod perpendicularly. The ground ought to be higher than 
that around it, to prevent water from getting into the bed, 
which, if low, must be filled up;, or, if supposed that water 
may lodge there, a little brushwood might be put under the 
manure, which would keep it from being inundated. The 
manure must be built up square and level, shaking, mixing, 
and beating it regularly with the back of the fork. When 
you have it to the desired height, (from two to three feet 
will be sufficient for annuals,) leave the centre of the bed a 
little higher than the sides, thus allowing it more to subside. 
When finished, put on the frame and sash or sashes, keep 
them close until the heat arises, covering them at night with 
mats or shutters. As soon as you feel the heat increased, 
give air by tilting the sashes a few inches to let off the steam 
and stagnated air, observing to close in the afternoon, and 
cover at night If the heat is violent, about half im inch of 
air might be left during the night In about three days, if 
all has been properly attended to, the bed will be what is 
termed sweet Then put in about six inches of fine garden 
soil; if heavy, mix a little sand with it Spread it level, and, 
when the soil is heated through, sow in small drills from one 
eighth to an inch deep, according to the size of the seeds, 
cover with very fine sifted soil. Some very small kinds do 
best when sown upon the surface. When sown, give gentle 
sprinklings of water until they come up, when it will be 
necessary to give air freely during the day to prevent them 
from being weak, or damping ofi*, which many of them will 
do if they have not air regularly admitted. 
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LIST OP CHOICE! FLOWERING AlVNUALS ADAPTED 
FOR SOWING ON A HOT-BED. 

Argeratum mexicana, blue flowered Argeratum. 
Aaclepias curassavica, swallow wort^ orange, and red flow- 
ered. 
Aster Chinensis, China Aster, or Queen Margarets, in great 
variety. The late imported German Asters are of ex- 
traordinary beauty. 
Balsamine hortensis, Balsam, commonly called Ladies Slip- 
per. 
Browallia alata, upright blue and white Browallia. 
Cacalia coccinea> scarlet Cacalia. 
Calandrinia grandiflora, rose-coloured Calandrin. 

discolor, rosy purple. 
Celosia cristata, Coxcomb, two varieties, red and yellow. 
Centaurea americana, American Sultan. 

suaveolens, yellow sweet Sultan. 
Clarkia elegans, elegant rose-coloured Clarkia« 
pulchella, showy purple Clarkia. 

alba, white flowery Clarkia. 
Cleome-grandiflora, large lilac flowering spider plant 
Clintonia elegans, elegant blue Cliiitonia. 
CoUinsia bicolor, two-coloured CoUinsia. 

heterophylla, lilac and white. 
Commelina coelestis, blue flowering Commelina. 
Dianthus chinensis, china pink, many fine double varieties* 
Gomphorina globosa, red and white Globe Amaranthus. 
Hibiscus manihot, large yellow Hibiscus. 

africanus major, bufi* with black center. 

Helichrysum bracteatum > 

ly J, t 'J \ Yellow evcrlastiniL 

4 
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Lophospcrmum erubescens, ) Ro8e^»oured Aowers Uke 

scandens, ( *^ Digitalis, a fine dimb- 
3 er for arbours. 
Malope alba, white flowering Malope. 

grandiflora, large red flowering Malope. 
Mathiola annua, all the varieties of ten week stocks should 
be industriously cultivated, and seed sown also in 
April and May for autumn jblooming. 

Maurandia Barclayana, blue doweri 

semperflorens,pink flowering, 



3 lissesorarbours. 



Will grow best 
in wetplaoeA- 



Mesembryanthemum glaciale, Frozen plant 

crystallinum, Ice plant 
Mimosa pudica, Sensitive plant 
Mimulus Wheelerii, Monkey flower, yel- 
low and crimson. 
Smithii, Smith's yellow and red. 
Variegatus, variegated pink and 

white, 
cardinalis, scarlet 
roseus, rose-coloured. 
Petunias of variety, a beautiful genus of plants of every va- 
riety of colour, from deep purple to pure white, 
blooming from June till frost; the seeds are small 
and require to be very lightly covered. 
Fortalaca grandiflora, great flowered Purslane. 

Gilesii, rosy purple flowered Purslane. 
Salpiglossus picta, atropurpurea, &c., delight in a cool si* 

tuation. 
Schizanthus retusus, oranse-coloured " 

Schizanthus, 
Schizanthus pinnatus calico Schizan- 
thus, 
Schizanthus Hookerii, and a few other 

varieties. 
Shortia californica, yellow Shortia, very profuse flowering*^ 



Like a rich soil, and 
a cool and partial- 
ly shaded situa- 
tion. 
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Tagetes, Mary-gold, the new varieties of the French are 
very pretty — ^they like rich soil and plenty of 
moisture. 
Tropaeolum aduncum, Canary bird flower, a climber and a 

very scarce plant 
TropfiBolumatrosanguineum,crimsonNastartium. J ciimliing 
Thumbergia alata, buff with black centre. V plants. 

alba or Fragrans, white flowered. 3 



A lovely family 
of pretty and 
profuse flower- 
ing plants gene- 
rally of a pro- 
cumbent habit 



Verbena aubletia, rose-coloured, 
bonariensis, blue, 
erinoides, light lilac. 
Drummondii, rosy lilac, 
pulchella, Procumbensy purple 

lilac, 
sabiniana. 

Vinca rosea, Madagascar Periwinkle. ^ Thrive best in a 

alba, white flowered Peri- > warm, dry, sitaa- 

^nkle. J tion with rieli foiL 

Zrania elegans, splendid Zennia. ^ 

coccinea, scarlet 
^ba, white, 
pauciflora, yel- 
low. 



Very showy plants, and 
do best when they 
are well supplied with 
water. 



Though the above will bloom much earlier by being sown 
on a hot-bed, yet where that convenience cannot be obtained 
they will all succeed treated as hardy annuals. 

After sowing, if the weather be clear, the sun acting on 
the glass, will produce a too rapid evaporation of the mois- 
ture of the soil, and may otherwise affect seeds but thinly 
covered, which must be guarded against by shading with 
mats for a few hours during bright sunshine. In giving 
water it ought always to be about milk warm, and passed 
through a fine rose, to prevent the stems being broken or 
bruised. Weeds must be drawn out as soon as they ap- 
pear. 
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HARDY ANNUALS. 

Many annual plants, though of short duration, are pes* 
sessed of much beauty of hue and elegance of form: they are 
farther valuable from their adaptation in filling up vacant 
spots through the flower garden or parterre. They are, be* 
sides, of easy culture, many requiring nothing more than to 
have the seeds sown in the spot where they are to grow. 
The first sowing tnay take place about the end of the months 
when the ground is prepared and the weather fine, but avoid 
it at all times when the ground will not pulverize properly. 
The neatest and most expeditious method is to take a rod 
about one foot long and one inch in diameter, rounding at 
the end, with which draw a circle from four to nine inches 
in diameter, and from one-eighth of an inch to an inch deep, 
according to the size of the seeds. Many very small seeds 
will grow best, if sown on the surface of fine mould. When 
sown, cover with fine mould, placing a small twig or tally, 
with the name in the centre of the circle to prevent mistakes, 
either in sowing, planting, or hoeing. When they have 
grown from one to two inches — ^the first moist day should 

be taken to remove such as are too crowded, which can be 

• 

generally transplanted to some other situation, taking care 
to shade them, a few days, with flower pots, or some other 
substitute. A few kinds do best with removing, such as 
Balsams, China Asters, Mary-gold, 10 week stocks. Hibis- 
cus, Zennias, and several others, of a free, growing, and 
strong-wooded nature. Annuals are such plants as grow 
from seed, flower, and perfect their productions, and then 
die within one year. The following sorts are well deserving 
of culture. 

Adonis miniata, Flos Adonis or Pheasant's eye, red. 
Amaranthus caudatus. Love lies Bleeding, red and yellow 

variety. 
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Amaranthus hypocondriacus, Prince's Feather, red. 

tricolor, three-coloured Amaranthus should 
be sown on rather poor soil — on rich soil it 
has little beauty. 
Calendula hybrida, great Cape Mary-gold. 
Centaurea moschata, purple sweet Sultan. 
Centaurea cretica, white sweet Sultan. 
Centaurea suaveolens, yellow sweet Sultan. 
Collinsia grandiflora, blue Collins' flower. 
Convolvulus purpureus, major of the gardens, dwarf blue 

Bindwed, and decidedly the most beautiful of 
the group. 
Calliopsis bicolor, formerly Coreopsis tinctoria or Fair Eye; 
a very gay plant, and flowers best when sown in 
October. 
Calliopsis atrosanguinea, crimson Calliopsis. 
Delphinum ajacis. Rocket Larkspur, many varieties, all su- 
perb, and do best to be sown in rich mould in 
October. 
Delphinum consolida, branching Larkspur, various colours. 
Euphorbia variegata, variegated Euphorbia. 
Elscholtzia crocea Orange. (Now chryseis.) 
californica yellow, 
cristata, red. 
Gilia tricolor, three-coloured Gilia, 1 

capitata, blue-coloured. C Blooms all summer, 

lacinata, pink-coloured. j 

Heliophila araboides, blue sun love, very pretty. 
Hunnemannia fumarifolia, yellow, blooms from June to 

October. 
Iberis amara, white Candytuft, 

umbellata, purple Candytuft, 
violacea, violet Candytuft, 
odorata, white sweet-scented Candytuft, 
splendens, large purple, sweet-scented Candytuft. 
Ipomoea quamoclit, cypress vine, the seed will grow freely, 
if soaked two or three hours in hot water. 
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Ipomoea quamoclit, flore alba, a dull white. 
Lathyrus odoratus, sweet Pea of many yarietiea. 
Leptoaiphon densiflorus, dense-flowered Leptosiphon. 
Loasa lateritia, orange-coloured Loasa, a climbing plant 
Lupinus, many varieties; they require to be partially shaded 

from hot suns. 
Malope-trifida, scarlet M alope. 

M irabilis jalapa, marvel of Peru, many varieties. If the 
roots of this plant are lifted in October^ and 
placed in a dry celler^ free from frosty and planted 
out next April, they will bloom much finer. 
Nemophila insignis, or blue Grove Love, a pretty dwarf 
plant, requiring rich soil and a half shaded situa* 
tion. 
(Enothera or tree Primrose; many varieties of the annual 
species, produce their flowers in much greater 
perfection, if planted or sown in poor soil. To 
this ansilobaf sinuata, and ietrapteraf are excep- 
tions, as they flower the finest in a rich light 
loam. 
Phlox Drummondi, rosy red, a superb' article, and blooms 
from May till October. Ih dry situations it is apt 
to die off unless partially shaded. 
Reseda odorata. Mignonette; to have it in perfection the 
whole season, there should be a sowing in May 
and July. It delights in a rich loamy soil. 
Silene elegans, elegant white Catch-fly. 
Silene picta painted. 

Viola tricolor, Pan^ or Heart's-ease, require very rich soil, 
and should be shaded from hot sun; if sown early in 
the season, they will flower profusely in the autunm. 

For other varieties of Annuals, see list adapted for hot-bed 
sowing. We have omitted many not agreeing with our cli- 
mate, or those very common for such, we refer our readers 
to the lists published, annually, by rei^ctable seedsmen. 
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BOX EDGINGS 

May be planted any time this month, or beginning of next, 
which in most seasons will be preferable. We will give a 
few simple directions how to accomplish the work. In the 
first place, dig over the ground deeply where the edging is 
intended to be planted, breaking the soil fine, and keeping it 
to a proper height, namely, about one inch higher than the 
aide of the walk; but the taste of the operator will best de- 
cide, according to the situation. Rake the surface eveq, and 
tread it down with the feet, or beat it with the spade. Where 
it gives most, continue to add, keeping the surface at the de- 
aired height If the edging is to be in a direct line, either 
on a level or inclined plane, you may be correctly and sim- 
ply regulated by making the desired level at each end of the 
line. Take three rods about four feet long each, having a 
piece of one foot to cross at one end, two of these pieces 
painted black, the other white. Have a black one at each 
end of the line on the level, take the white one for the cen- 
tre^ going along the line, and about every twenty feet, level 
a spot to the exact height, which will be seen by looking 
over the top of the rods from one end. Having found the 
level, drive in a peg to it, so that no mistake may occur; 
beat and level between them, leaving a smooth surface. This 
being done, strain the line, and with the spade proceed to 
cut out the trench perpendicularly on tiie side next the walk, 
aix, eight, ten, or twelve inches deep, according to the length 
o{ the plants. Afterwards take the plants, and cut the tops 
even, with the knife or shears, at the same time shortening 
the roots. Then with the left hand next the line, plant for- 
ward, keeping the tops of the plants level, and from one to 
two inches above ground, keeping the plants close according 
to the required thickness. Put in the earth as you proceed, 
and tread it firm, then rake the surface even; and with the 
spade beat it smooth. If the weather sets in very dry, the 
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box will be the better of a few waterings. Sometimes box- 
wood is planted without roots, but it seldom gives satisfac- 
tion; not growing equally. 



GRASS AND OTHER EDGINGS. 

Grass verges for walks and borders, although frequently 
used, are, by no means, desirable, except where variety is 
required; they are the most laborious to keep in order, and 
at best are inelegant, and the only object in their favour is, 
there being every where accessible. Iris humilis, Viola 
tricolor, thyme. Sea Pink, (Stattice Armeria,) Mignonette^ 
Phlox subulata, and Phlox procumbens, all make tolerable 
edgings. In the southern states. Verbena Tweediana — ^v, 
alba, V, intermedia and other varieties, will make the most 
lovely edging for walks and borders that can be imagined^ 
and will bloom profusely from May till November. 

HARDY BIENNIALS. 

Biennial plants are such as are of two years' duratibtt 
Being sown this year they flower, seed, or fruit next year, 
and soon after decay: the seeds should be sown about the ebd 
of this month or beginning of next, either in the spot where 
they are to remain or a compartment by themselves, regulariy 
marked, and to be transplanted in May or September. When 
they appear above ground thin them out distinctly, that, 
when they are to be removed, a little earth may adhere to 
them; and, if sown where they are to stand, leave only three 
or four plants in each patch. The following list are a few of 
the free-blooming and more elegant sorts: 

Agrostema coronaria. Rose Campion, blooms all summer. 

Althea rosea. Hollyhock, and all its varieties, very showy in 
July and August When any very desirable variety is 
procured, it can be multiplied by dividing the rooU 



Blooms in June 
and July. 
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Anterhinum majus/ Snap-dragon, and its varieties, require 
to be protected during winter with a few leaves 
or litter. 
Cantua coronopifolia, flowers in August and September, beau- 
tiful scarlet, delights in dry gravelly soil. 
Ipomopm elegans. 
Campanula Siberia, Blue Siberian, Bell flower, flowers in July 

and August 
Campanula media, dark blue Canterbury ^ 

bell. 
Campanula media, semi-pleno, half dou- 
ble Canterbury bell, 
Companula media, alba, white Canterbury 

bell, 

Campanula thyrsoides. 
Cheiranthuscheiri, Wall-flower, should be protected by leaves 

or boards during winter. 
Digitalis purpurea, purple Fox glove. 

alba, white Fox glove, 
lutea, yellow Fox glove. 
Diantbus barbatus, Sweet William pink. 

coccineus crimson pink, 
fl. pi. double flowered; the double sorts 
can be propagated by laying, same as 
carnations. 
0«rardia purpurea, purple Gerardia, 1 Nativesof 

flava, yellow Gerardia, > this coun- 

quercifolia, spotted flowered Gerardia, ) try. 
Hedysarum coronariiim, red flowered French Honeysuckle. 
Hamea elegans, scarlet Humea, flowers in June and Septem- 
ber. 
Lunaria biennis, Honesty, various colours, not beautiful, but 

curious in seed. 
CEtiothera corymbosa, dwarf Evening Primrose. 
Papaver nudicaule, naked-stemmed yellow Poppy. 

5 
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Scabiosa atropurpurea, musk-scented Scabius. 
Silene multiilora^ many-flowered Catchfly. 

There might be many other beautiful biennial plants enu- 
merated, which are justly considered worthy of attention; but 
most of them do not withstand the severity of our winters, 
although very much prized in England. 



PERENNIALS. 

In every flower-garden there ought to be a good selection 
of these plants. They are lasting ornaments; and, when ju- 
diciously selected, will give yearly gratification. In making 
a choice, a view should be to have those that flower abundant- 
ly, are of free growth, beauty, and continuation of bloom. 
It would go beyond our limits to give an extensive descrip^ 
tion of any, but a few remarks on some of the finest, with 
their names, are indispensable. 

Adonis verndlisy is a fine border flower, and will grow in 
any common soil; flowers large, yellow rayed, having in the 
rays about twelve petals; leaves much divided, blooms in 
April and May. 

Anem6nef Wind-flower. Several fine ^ecies, with flowers 
from one to three inches in diameter. Jl. HaUhi^ blue; A. 
pulsatiUay blue pasque flower; A. alpina, large white. These 
are fine plants, and are now given to a genus called PvJsatfU 
la. A, palmcUaJlbre'plenOf yellow; A. stelliUa versicolor, va- 
rious coloured; A. pavonina flbre-pt^no^ scarlet; j0« narcissi- 
fhra^ white. Any of these are very desirable. 

Antirrhinums^ Snap-dragon. All the varieties of A mi^us 
are esteemed in the flower borders; the pure white, bright 
red, and variegated, are very showy. A few of the species, 
A. molle and A. stculttm, where there is variety required, de- 
serve a situation. The flow&rs are all large, and similar to 
the snout of an animak 
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Anihhricvm KMstrum, St. Burnos Lily, is an excellent lili- 
acous plant, with yellow flowers, blooming in June, July, and 
August, and will grow in any common garden soil. 

Asclipt€ts. The finest of this genus are native plants, and 
wre highly esteemed in Europe, but frequently rejected with 
US; because ^ they are wild plants.'^ A. tuberosa has beauti- 
ful orange flowers, and delights in dry situations. A, rubrCf 
A* nivea, A. purpurAscen^; and A. incamdia, are the finest 
of the family. It is best to plant A, tuberosa in October. 

AconitumSj Wolfe'-bane, one hundred and twenty-eight 
distinct species, with several varieties. Many of them are 
of consequence and beauty; the flower stems rise from one 
and a half to six feet upright, and strong, furnished with many 
palmate and digitate leaves, terminated by spikes of blue, 
yellow, or white flowers, similar to a hood; hence the name 
of Monk's Hood is often applied to them. They are scarce 
in collections; but, in a few years, we have no doubt but 
many of them will be plentiful. The finest species are A* 
specibsum^ A. anthbray A. neurbergensiSf A. arruBnum, A. na- 
peHuSf A. venusiunif A. zoocUmumf A. pyramiddle, A. lycocto* 
nunit A. album. A. versicolor, A. variegatum, and A. grandU 
fiarvm. They flower from May to September, and will grow 
in any common garden soil. The roots of A. napellus are 
like small turnips, and are said to be poisonous. They like 
a little shade and rich soil. 

Cdltha palustris Jlore-pHno is a good border plant, delights 
in moist situations, has large cordate, crenated leaves; flowers 
double yellow; blooming from April till June; and is a de- 
sirable plant. 

Billis perinnis horUnsisy Daisy. We might almost say with 
another, " Every one knows the Daisy." , It is named from be- 
iiig pretty, and is perfectly hardy, though generally kept under 
cover. They delight to have a shaded situation during sum- 
mer, to protect them from the sun, which, as it were, scorches 
the roots. There are many double varieties in the gardens, 
which flower early. The one called Crown, or Carnation 
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Daisy, is twice the size of the common varieties, and has 
white and red petals alternately, and very double. Loamy 
soil, inclined to moisture, is best adapted to their growth. 

Campdnula. This genus affords many very ornamental 
plants for the Flower garden and Shrubbery, and they flower 
superbly during the summer, agreeing better with our cli- 
mate than with that of Europe. Several have two succes- 
sions of flowers, C. persicifblia diba plina; C. persicifbUa 
ccarulea pleno ; C, urticifolia^ white. Of this last there is also 
a double variety. C, specibsa; C* glomerata; C. ver&Uxiar. 
with several others, are worthy of a situation in every gar< 
den. Their roots are strong, fleshy, and fibrous. They 
are easy of culture, and will retain their situation in the 
severest of our winters. C. grandiflira is now WahUnr 
b&rgia grandiflbra. It has superb large blue flower stems 
are slender, and should be supported as soon as they grow. 

Cheir&nihus ChHri vulgHfis is the common garden Wall-> 
flower. There are about ten varieties of it, all admired for 
their various colours and agreeable odour. The common 
variety survives the mildest of our winters. The most 
esteemed variety i» hcsmdnthusy Double bloody. They 
should all be protected by a frame. C mutdbilis is a beauti- 
ful species; it has many shades of colour from lilac to dark 
purple. The flowers are on extending racemose spikes; 
blooming from April to June; it requires a light rich soil; 
is a half shrubby evergreen plant 

Chelone. This genus belongs entirely to this continent, 
and possesses many fine species. It is a matter of astonish- 
ment that they are not more cultivated and sought for in our 
collections. C, glabra: C. obUqua; C. barbcUa; C. cUropuT' 
pitrea; C. pulcMlla; C, venusta; and'C. specibsa; are all 
handsome, and flower from May to September; corolla large, 
ringent; ventricose flowers in spikes or panicles. 

Chrysdnlhemums. There are few of this genus of any oon- 
sequence as herbaceous plants, except the varieties of C.^si" 
fienscy of which there are about fifty, all desirable; but in 
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small gardens, where there is a deficiency in room^ the fol^ 
lowing are select in colour and quality: tubtdosum 6B)umf 
quilled white; supSrbumf superb white; discolor, cream and 
orange; y»/Diim, Spanish brown; atropurpureum, early crim- 
son; involutum, curled lilac; fascuUUum, superb cluster yel- 
low; 9er(4inumj late pale jfurple; papyrHceumj paper white; 
waratdki yellow Waratah; versicolor , two-coloured red; sUU 
IdUim, starry purple; verecundum, early blush; Whederiij 
lak*ge purple; sanguineoy a beautiful crimson. To grow these 
in perfection, they require rich light soil;* and about the end 
of this month the roots should be lifted, divided, and planted 
into fresh soil, either by giving them a new situation, or 
changing the eai-th they were in. Two or three stems toge- 
ther are quite sufficient The flowers, by the above treat- 
ment, will be much larger, more double, and finer in colour: 
where they are wanted to grow low and bushy, top them in 
June, but not later than the first of July. Where the soil is 
rich, and the plant having only one stem, by topping it, 
makes a beautiful bush. They are in flower from the first 
of October until severe frost; thus beautifying our gardens at 
a season when they would be destitute of one single attrac- 
tion. If the season be dry, to water them with liquid ma<p 
nure will add to their vigour. They are all natives of China, 
and greatly esteemed by the Chinese, who only allow a few 
blooms to come out on the top of each stem, thereby having 
the flowers much finen 

Within these three years, hundreds of varieties of this win- 
ter flower have been produced from seed in Europe; many 
of them very superb and having more luxuriant foliage and 
greater diversity of colour. 

Clematis, Virgin's-bower. A few species are good herba« 
ceous plants, of upright growth, and blue flowers, C. integri^ 
fUia ; C. angusttfolia ; and C. erScta; they grow best in light 
soil. 

Coreopsis, chiefly native plants, and free-flowering; colour 
principally yellow; flowers rayed. C. enuifoliaf C. verticiUA> 
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ta, C. dtscotcr^ and C. trtptarUf are the finest] of the genus, 
and will grow in any common garden soil. 

Delphinums. There are some showy border flowers of 
these, of strong growth. The leaves are much divided; the 
flowers in terminale spikes; colour blue, purple, pink, white, 
and yellow, with various shades. D. grandifibrumy with its 
varieties, are the best of the genus. D. intermidiumj and its 
varieties, D. eUUum, Bee Larkspur, from the ringent part of 
the flower being very like a bee, and D, mont&num, are good 
varieties, and easily cultivated. When the plants become 
large, they ought to be divided, and planted in fresh soil. 
They are in bloom from May to September. 

Didnthus. Some of the species of this genus are the most 
prominent of the Flower-garden, not only for their beauty, 
but also their fragrance, which is' peculiarly grateful, espe- 
cially in the well known and celebrated Pink and Carnation, 
with the Sweet William, which was esteemed, in the days of 
old, << for its beauty to deck up the bosoms of the beautiful, 
and garlands and crowns for pleasure.'' The finest species 
are D. barbiUus, and D. barhdlus pieno. Sweet William; Z). 
discolor; D. chinlmis; D. alpinus, D. supMus; D. caryophyl- 
bi9, from which have originated the Picotee and the Carna- 
tion; JD. pbimdriusy from which originated the Double Pink; 
D. fritgrans and X>. supirhus. Several of these, although 
they will stand the severest cold, have to be protected in 
frames during wintAr, to have them in the perfection of beau- 
ty. For the character of a Pink and Carnation, see May. 

Dictdmnus. Two species of this genus, D, fraxiniUa and 
D. dlhuSf have been cultivated and esteemed upwards of twe 
hundred and forty years. A plant of the first of these spe- 
cies, when gently^rubbed, emits an odour like that of lemon- 
peel; and when bruised emits a balsamic scent, which is 
strongest in the pedicles of the flowers. They have glands 
of a rusty colour, that exude a viscid juice, or resin, which 
exhales in vapour, and in a dark place may be seen to take 
fire. Its flowers are red, those of the other white, in loose 
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terminale spikes; the flower has fire petals, clawed and un- 
equal, with glandular dots; in bloom from May to July; de- 
lights in sandy loam. 

Dodecdiheon. This is a native genus, and commonly called 
American cowslip. The generic term, a name of the Ro- 
mans, signifying twelve gods or divinities, is applied with 
great absurdity to a plant, a native of a world the Romans 
never saw nor had any idea of; neither resembling, in any 
particular, the poetical fancy of their writers. The most 
admired species is D. mtdia ; the flowers are in umbels, on a 
pedicle, from six to twelve inches high; the corolla is rotata 
reflexa, colour light purple, bottom of petals lake and yellow; 
blooming in May. The white variety is very much esteemed, 
and surpasses the preceding. The ground is pure white, the 
bottom of the petals the same as the other. There is also a 
spotted variety found on the banks of the Missouri. They 
delight in brown loam, a half shady situation, inclining to 
moisture. The foliage soon decays after flowering. 

DigiUUisy Fox-glove, about forty species of annuals and 
' herbaceous plants. A few are cultivated in the flower bor- 
ders, and are very showy. These are D. leucophcBUy D.ferrU" 
ginea, D. ochrokucuy large yellow; and D,purpurdscens; and 
are good species. D. purpurea and D.dlba, are very conspi- 
cuous biennials; the flowers are solitary, and in long spikes; 
the corolla of £>. purp&rea is campanulate, ventricose, and 
ringent; the interior is spotted, and is considered the finest 
of the genus. Delights in poor soil, with a little shade. 

JDracocSphalunty'DT^gon^B Head, about twenty species, most- 
ly ornamental. D. virginicum, is a profuse blooming plant, 
with bluish pink flowers, and grows about four feet high. 
D. argum6nsey is a superb dwarf, with large dark blue 
flowers. 

EupaiSriums, These generally are native plants, not wor- 
thy of notice here, except for two species. E. atleslinum 
has syngeliesious flowers in flattened panicles, colour fine 
light blue, blooming from September to November, desirable 
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for itf beauty at that season. K eunmiUicmn may be colti- 
yated for its spicy odour; flowers white, in loose terminale 
panicles; blooming from August to October. Either of them 
will grow in common soil. 

FunkiCy Japan Day Lily, three species, all beautiful. F. 
caariiUay with blue flowers. F. japonica^ pure white and F. 
variegcUa, with striped flowers: the latter is yet very rare, 
and but recently introduced from Japan. This genus has 
been separated from Hemerocdllis. 

Crentidnasy a genus of very shoWy plants, and flower Id 
great abundance. The flowers are tubular and inflated; co- 
lour generally blue. A few species are yellow, and some 
white; flowers in whorls, tertninale, or solitary. They grow 
best in a light rich soil. 6. luiedy 6. purpdrea^ G, septtmr 
jida. G. acaulis is a pretty dwarf growing 'species, and of-* 
ten used as edgings in flower compartments; the flower dark 
and light blue; interior of the corolla spotted; has a success 
sion of flower from April to June. We have no doubt of it 
succeeding in our gardens, but not being plentiful, it has not 
been perfectly tried. A few years will exhibit it in abun- 
dance. 6. imbriciUa and 6. conf&rUL They are all fine 
exotics, but many of them may give place to our native spe- 
cies, such as 6. Caleahca; G. ockrokuca; G. incamlUa; with 
several others, and G. crtfid^a, which is a biennial, and finely 
fringed; colour light blue. 

Ghun. There are only four species that are worth culti- 
vation, namely, G. qnSllyonf once G. coccineum; G. splen- 
densy G. fVtceay and G. hybridun. G. urbdnum is some- 
times cultivated for its roots, which, when chewed, sweeten 
the breath. They are^all of easy culture. G. qufflyon and 
gplendenSy flowers from May to October, and are very de- 
sirable plants for the borders, and much esteemed in Eu- 
rope. 

Hemerocdllisy Day Lily; two species, H.fulva and A gra- 
ndnea, flower well, and are remarkable among the border 
flowers for their large yellow or oopper-ooloured corollaa, 
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some of them about six inches diameter; bloom from May 
to July, and will grow in almost any soil. There is a plant 
known in our' gardens as H. ccericlea, which is Funkia ccerii- 
lea^ and has a campanulate corolla, with a Cylindrical tube; 
flowers in spikes; leaves ovate, accuminate. 

Hibiscus. There are several herbaceous species very 
showy and handsome, H. palustris; H. rbseus; H, miliUtris; 
HL specibsus; H. grandifRrus; and H. pungens. They grow 
best in moist situations, and where these are not to be had, 
give them plenty of water, and plant in sandy soil enriched 
with decayed leaves. The flowers are about six inches in 
diameter, flowering up the stem, either solitary or in small 
bunches. H. specibsus is the most splendid, and deserves a 
situation in every garden. The roots in winter ought to be 
covered by litter, tan, or saw dust; but a better method is to 
lift them, and put them in the cellar, covered with dry earth, 
and kept from the frost All the above mentioned species 
are improved by being protected during winter. 

IriSf Flower-de-luce, has many fine species of various 
shades and colours, /. subifloray I nepalSnsis, L Pallllsiiy L 
pdlKdCf L crist&tOy I. arenitriay I. furchiay I. germdnica^ /. 
florentinaf I. vhma, and /. susitna. The last is the finest of 
the herbaceous species; the flowers are very large and cu- 
riously spotted with brown; but we are not certain if it 
will stand the severity of our winters. The roots of I. flo- 
rentina is the orrice root of the druggists. They are all of 
easy culture in any loamy soil inclining to moisture. The 
bulbous species will be treated of in September or October. 
Corolla six-petalled, three erect, and three reclined alternate- 
ly; proceeding from spathes or isheaths with flowers in suc- 
cession. 

lAairis is a genus of native plants, containing several fine 
species, L. squarrdsa, large purple heads of beautiful flowers; 
L, (legans; L. paniculita. L. macrostackya, now L. spicata^ 
is a fine large growing species. They have syngenesious 
purple flowers in long close spikes, differing from other 
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spiked flowering genera by blooming first at the extremity. 
They grow best in strong heavy soil. 

Lychnis. Three species are very desirable in the flower 
borders. L. chcdcedonica has bright scarlet crowned flowers; 
the double^ scarlet variety is splendid, there is also a dou- 
ble white variety; L,fulgens and L.flSs-JQms. They ought 
to be frequently lifted, and planted afresh, or they will 
dwindle to nothing. The best time is when they begin to 
grow. There is a plant known in our collections as Lyckim 
floS'Cucula, ragged Robbin or French Pink, which is now 
AgrosUma fioS'Cuciila; it is a fine and showy border plant 
with double red-flowers. They delight in a light sandy rich 
soil. 

Lythrums, A few species flower well, and have small 
pink blossoms in great profusion, L* aUUumf JL virgdtum, L. 
diffusum^ and L. lanceddium. They will grow in any com- 
mon garden soil if not too much shaded; and flower from 
June to September. 

MimuluSf Monkey-flower. A few species may be culti- 
vated. They will grow in any soil or situation. Jlf. luteus 
and M. fivrdHris are the best. M. moschdttis has a very strong 
musk scent, to many agreeable. The two former have larg^ 
gaping flowers, of a gold yellow, and beautifully spotted with 
purple in the interior: they all grow in moist situations. 

MondrdaSf a fine native genus and showy. The foliage of 
several of the species is aromatic, and resembles mint. Jtf. 
didyma has long scarlet ringlet flowers, in headed whorU; 
jtf. kalmianay flowers very long, and a beautiful crimson, 
with fragrant leaves. M. Russelliana has red and white 
flowers; curious and handsome. Jtf. punctata has yellow and 
red flowers; they grow in any common soil. 

Mathtola, is the generic of the Stock-gilly. None of them 
will survive severe winters in this latitude; yet many of 
them are indispensable in the Flower-garden. Jtf. simplicu 
cduliSf Brompton>stock and its varieties; with Jtf. incdna. 
Queen-stock, and its varieties, require the protection of a 
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good frame in winter, and about the end of this month, or 
beginning of next, plant them in good light rich soil to 
flower, which they will do all summer, if attended to witli 
frequent supplies of water. M, dnnua has about forty vari- 
eties, valuable for flowering the first year from seed, and are 
all annuals. They ought to be sown on a gentle hot-bed 
about the first of this month, and carefully pricked out so as 
they may be ready to transplant about the end of April or 
the first of May. Plant them in light rich soil, and they 
will flower profusely through the season; if it is very dry, 
they mUst be watered to keep them growing. The scarlet, 
white, and purple varieties are the finest; but there are many 
intermediate sorts all handsome. Jkf. glhhra is the Wall- 
flower leaved stock, and requires the same treatment as the 
two former. There are about twenty varieties of this, all 
various in colour. In planting any of these into the open 
ground, choose cloudy weather, except they have been in 
pots; in such case, plant at any time in beds, or detached 
groups, through the borders, keeping each kind separate. 

(Enothhras. The most of them are indigjenous, and in 
Europe they afibrd a continual ornament to the Flower-gar- 
den from April to November, but in our gardens they are 
entirely neglected. By rejecting these and many others, 
our Flower-gardens are deprived both of much beauty and 
interest they might easily possess. The herbaceous plants 
delight in light rich soil. CE. odorcUa, sweet-scented; CE. 
macroc&rpa; CE, nikdia; CE. latifiora; CE. Frazl^ri; (E. spe* 
ciosa; and CE. p&Uida; are all fine native herbaceous plants, 
mostly with large yellow four-petalled corollas; in bloom 
from May to September. 

PhlSxf another American genus, and one of the most hand* 
some in cultivation. It consists of elegant border flowers, 
valuable for flowering early, and during the whole season, 
even till frost. While the majority of plants blooming late 
in the season are generally syngenesious, with yellow flow- 
ers, these delight us with their lively colours of purple, red, 
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and white. A collection of them properly attended to, would 
of themselves constitute a beautiful Fower-garden. It will be 
difficult to state which are the finest, but the following are se- 
lect varieties: V. panicuUda; P. accumindia; P. intermedia; 
P. odoi'dia; P. pyramiddJis and van dlba; P. corymbosa 
and its var. alba is perhaps the finest of all the whites. 
P. suaiy^lens; P. refl6za;V. stolontfera; V.pilosa; P. diva- 
riciUa; P. nivalis; and P. subuUtta. In the spring of 1831, 
an eminent British collector* exclaimed, on seeing a patch 
of P. subuUtta in one of the pine barrens of New Jersey, 
'^ The beauty of that alone is worth coming to America to 
see, it is so splendid/' Most of the species delight in a rich 
light sandy loam. When the plants become large, they 
ought to be divided, and planted in fresh ground. 

PrimvlaSy Primrose. To this genus belong the celebrated 
Cowslip f Oxslip, Primrose^ and the esteemed Auricula. The 
double varieties of Primrose have oi:iginated from P. vulgdr 
ris. These are such as carry their flowers on separate pedi- 
cles, rising from the root on a small stem. The double 
varieties are desirable for their beauty, but require the pro- 
tection of a frame during winter. They are in colour red, 
white, yellow, lilac, purple, and crimson. P. eUUior is the 
Oxslip, from which all the Polydnt/iuses have been grown. 
They are in variety innumerable, and are those whose flow- 
ers ar^ in umbels, on a scape or flower-stalk, rising from 
three to nine inches. The rules for judging of their merits 
are wholly artificial, agreed on from time to time by florists. 
The one that is the leading beauty this year, would, in a few 
years, be far in the rear. The principal character is that the 
corolla is not notched or fringed; the colours pure and dis- 
tinct, not running into one another; the tube small; the eye 
round, and a little prominent. Being surrounded with white, 
and the ground purple, is a fine character. P. auricula. 
From this the highly esteemed varieties have originated. 

* Mr. DmmmoiKl. 
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The cultivated auricula has many admirers, both for its ex- 
quisite beauty and fragrance. For the criterion of a fine 
flower, see April, There are several other species worthy of 
a situation, such as P. cortuscides, P. dentifldrajV. suaviolenSf 
P. decdra, with P. scStica and P. farindsa, both small neat 
species. A shady situation agrees best with them; and they 
require loamy soil, free from any kind of manure, except it 
be fully decomposed. The leaves of P. vhris have been re- 
commended for feeding silk worms. 

PotentiUaSi are similar to the strawberry in habit and ap- 
pearance. P. nepaUnsUy or farmbsa, has rose-coloured flow- 
ers; P. atrapurpurea ; P. RusseUutna, scarlet; P. Hopwood- 
idnay rose and scarlet; and P. splendensy yellow, with superb 
leaves. These are the finest of the genus, and flower from 
May to September. It will be well to protect them with a 
few leaves or litter during the severity of winter; they de- 
light in light soil. 

Sapondria officindlisy and S, o, plhia^ are fine free-flower- 
ing dwarf plants; the colour is pink in both double and sin- 
gle Varieties. The roots run under ground, and care should 
be taken to keep them within bounds: they flower from June 
to October. S. ccespitbsa is a neat growing species of a rose 
colour. They will grow in any soil 

Silene. Several of this genus are popular annuals, but the 
herbaceous species are v6ry indifierent S, viscSsa and S. 
vise6saJlore plena are frequently cultivated for their beauty; 
they will grow well if not too much shaded. 

Saxifraga^ above one hundred species. Many of them are 
beautiful plants for rock-work. They are regardless of cold, 
but will not generally withstand much moisture. A few of 
them are highly deserving a situation in any garden. ,S. hir- 
sutum and 5. crassifbKa are used in some countries for tan- 
, ning. S. granuUtta multipl&c has fine double-white flowers, 
and is desirable. S. umbrdsa^ London-pride, makes a beau- 
tiful edging for a flower border; the flowers are small, but 
on close examination its colours are unrivalled. It is some- 
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times called, <^ none so pretty." S. sarmentosa is kept in 
the Green-bouse, but is perfectly bardy, and makes a fine 
plant in a shaded situation, and will grow where grass and 
other plants generally die. We have no doubt but it would 
make a good fancy edging. S. pulchiHa and & pyramididis 
require protection; these are all easily cultivated; and flower 
in spikes from May to July. 

SpirtBos. A few species are showy plants, and continue 
flowering from May to September. S. ubndria miiUipleXf 
Meadow-sweet, has sweet-scented white flowers, in long 
dense spikes. S. jUipindula mdliiplez, Drop-wort, double 
white. S. lohiUa is a native, and has fine rose-coloured flowers, 
arid blooms in June and July; these are the finest of the her* 
baceous species, and will grow in any common garden soil. 

Stdticef Thrift A genus containing many fine herba- 
ceous plants, only a few of them are common in collections. 
The finest of them are scarce, and said to be ^ bad to culti- 
vate." S. vulghriSy once Armhia vulgitriSf is a valuable 
plant for an edging, and does well in our climate, flowering 
in great profusion from May to July. When done flower'> 
ing, the stems should be cut oS. The foliage is an agreea- 
ble evergreen; the plant increases rapidly, and in a few years 
may be planted to a great extent S. speciosa has red flow- 
ers, crowded in spreading panicles. S* iaUttica has also 
very showy flowers, and is now given to the genus Taxitn-- 
thema, S. latifilia and 5. marittma are the finest 7! laH- 
folia and 7. consptcua deserve attention. They should be 
lifted every alternate year, and sunk deeper into the soil, be- 
cause they incline to grow out, and are sometimes during 
summer killed by the drought Hence they are said ta be 
"bad to cultivate.'' S. arbirea is said to be a splendid 
plant, and is now (1838,) selling in England at ten guineas, 
^50 each. 

TroUius europtstiSj and 71 asiitticuSy are fine border plants, 
with large yellow semi-double flowers; the petals are mueh 
cupped, which causes the flowers to have a globular appear- 
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ance. They are easily grown in any loamy soiil^ and flower 
from May to July. Few flowers have the curious globular 
character which these have. 

Veronica, Speed-welL This genus consists of about one 
hundred and twenty species of herbaceous plants, besides se- 
veral varieties. The flowers are in long close spikes, either 
white, flesh-coloured, or Mue; they are generally of the lat- 
ter colour. Above sii^ty species are equally fine, and being 
generally of the same character, the Catalogue at the end of 
this work will contain the best selection that we can make. 
Very few of them are in the collections of the country, al- 
though they are very- showy, and flower from May to Au- 
gust They will grow in any soil, but will not flourish 
where they are much shaded. V. officindlis has been used 
in Grermany and Sweden as a substitute for tea. Some pre- 
fer F. cham<Bdry$ for the same purpose. 

Falerianas, Several species are showy border plants, 
with small flowers in large close flattened panicles. F. dioi- 
ea is remarkable for having the stamens and pistils in sepa- 
rate flowers, situated on different plants; the flowers are of a 
blush colour. V. phuy a large growing species with white 
flowers; and Fl rubray with its varieties, are the finest of the 
genus. They are now given to Centriinihus. They are all 
of easy culture in common garden earth, but preferring 
moist shady situations. In flower from May to September. 

Violay a genus consisting of upwards of eighty species, of 
low pretty plants, of great diversity of colour and foliage. 
Many of them are natives, and well worth a situation in our 
gardensL They mostly delight in sandy loam, and a little 
shade. A few of the species grown in moist situations. 
The most esteemed varieties for fragrance are, F. odoriUa 
purpurea p&xa, double purple, F. odordta dlba plena, dou- 
ble white, and the double Napolitan. They flower very ear- 
ly, and make good edgings where they are kept in order; 
flowering profusely from April to June, and flowering again 
ivL autumn. 
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Yuccay Adam's-needle. This is a very showy and orna- 
mental genus; their character forming a picturesque contrast 
in the Flower-garden; foliage long, narrow, lanceolate, and 
stiff; with white companulate flowers, about two inches in 
diameter, in conical spikes from two to four feet long, arising 
from the centre of the plant, containing frequently from two 
to four hundred florets. They are principally native plants. 
y. stricta is the freest flowener. F. sup6rba ; F. abifdlia; 
Y, angustifolia^ Y. acumindia^ Y. serruUlta^ and F. fiUunen- 
iosCy are all fine species, and will grow in any common soil. 
When in flower, if protected from the sun by an awning, 
they will be of considerable duration. There are variegated 
varieties of stricta^ abifoliay and jUamentosay which look 
very handsome in foliage, but are at present very rare, and 
it will be a number of years before they are plentiful. There 
ought, at least, to be one specimen of each in every garden. 

Having given the names and characters of a few herba- 
ceous plants, all or most of them easily obtained, many of 
them extremely handsome, and such as agree best with trans- 
planting at this season of the year; for several others, such as 
PcRoniaSy or any other strong tuberous or bulbous sorts, see 
October. Where they are in pots, they can be planted at any 
time, the weather permitting, provided the ball of earth is 
not broken. But where they are only to be removed, the 
best time is just as vegetation commences. That herbaceous 
plants may look to the best advantage, and flower well, they 
must not be allowed to get into large stools; but as soon as 
they are above one foot in diameter, they should be divided. 

Very frequently those who perform this operation, take 
the spade, and cut a piece off all round, which, to a degree, 
improves the look of the plant; but this is only half justice. 
It should be lifted entirely, fresh soil given, or removed a 
few feet, and planted a little deeper than it was before, as 
the plant tends apparently to grow out of the soil when al- 
lowed to stand long. If the weather becomes dry shortly 
after transplanting, give them a few waterings, until they 
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have taken fresh roots^ which will be within two weeks. 
Colour should be diversified through the garden as much as 
practicable, and the highest growing sorts planted farthest 
from tbe walk, so as all may appear in view. At all times 
avoid crowding plants together. 



BULBOUS ROOTS. 

About the middle of this month, let the covering of tan, 
saw-dust, or decayed leaves, be cleared from the beds of such 
as were directed to be covered in November; afterwards 
carefully stirring the surface among them with a kind of 
wooden spatula, or wedge, breaking the surface fine; then 
dress all the alleys smooth and neat with the hoe and rake, 
clearing away every particle of litter. When the leaves of 
Tulips are expanding, they frequently become entangled so 
much, that the force of growth breaks the foliage: if there 
are any appearance of this at any time, they should be set 
right with the hand. In early seasons these roots will be 
far advanced, and perhaps one night of frost, unexpectedly 
might materially injure them. When there is any suspicion 
of cold weather, hoops should be spanned across the beds, so 
that the necessary mats or canvass could in a few minutes 
be placed over them, to ward ofi* danger. Protect the finest 
sorts from heavy drenching rains, and give them small neat 
rods for support, as they grow up. If the rods and tyings 
are painted green, the efiect will be improved. These di- 
rections equally apply to Narcissus, Johnquils, Iris, and all 
Holland Bulbs. 

CARNATIONS, PINKS. PRIMROSES, &c. 

Which have been protected by frames through the winter, 
must have at all favourable opportunities plenty of air ad- 
mitted to them by lifting the sashes, and in fine mild days 
and nights, the sashes may be taken entirely ofi*. Divest 

7 
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them of all decayed leaves, and stir up the earth on the sur- 
face of the pots; those that are intended to be planted in the 
garden may be set to one side, while those that are to be 
kept in pots must be more strictly attended to. Of these the 
Finks and Carnations should be repotted about the first of 
the month. Those that have been kept in four inch pots, 
should be put into pots of seven inches, and those that are 
in five inch pots may be put into eight inch. Give a gentle 
watering after repotting. Pinks do not require the pots so 
large, but the same treatment in every other respect Where 
the extremity of the leaves are decayed, cut them off, with 
any other decayed leaves: the pots must be well drained 
with shivers or fine gravel. Give them plenty of air, other- 
wise they will be weak in growth. 

Primroses and Daisies may be planted out in shady situa-^ 
tions; the sun destroys them during summer if exposed. 

* AURICULAS. 

These beautiful and highly interesting plants are, to a great 
degree, neglected in our collections, tt cannot be from want 
of beauty or fragrance that they have not attracted our atten- 
tion, for they are exquisite in both. We are rather inclined 
to think that those who have them do not give them the 
treatment they require yearly to perfect their bloom. They 
should now have the surface earth taken off about half an 
inch down, and fresh soil added, which will cause them to 
put out fresh fibres about the upper part of 'the roots, and 
greatly increase their growth. The frame in which they are 
placed should now face the east, as the sun will be too strong 
for them; and about the end of the month turn it to the north. 
The glass of the frame may be white-washed, which will 
partially shade them from the sun, that being their delight 
Give them water sparingly until they begin to grow, and 
never water them over the foliage previous to flowering, as 
water injures that fine mealy-like substance found on many 
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of the sorts, and which so greatly improves their beauty. 
Defend them, therefore, from rain and high winds. To have 
them flower strongly, only one Aower stem should be al- 
lowed to grow. The first one that shows is generally the 
best At all events leave the strongest, and cut o£f all the 
others, or only nip o£f the flower pips, which answers the 
same end. Never keep the sash ofi* during night, in case it 
rain before morning. 



RANUNCXTLUS AND ANEMONE. 

The frames gf Ranunculus and Anemone must have plenty 
of air, and give frequent sprinklings of water. The sashes 
or shutters should be taken entirely ofi* every mild day, and 
in fine nights leave them exposed to the dew. Stir the earth 
amongst them, breaking it fine and making all neat and clean. 
They require liberal supplies of water after they begin to 
grow. 

ROSES. 

This is the most favourable month for planting all kinds 
of garden roses, which must be done as soon as the weather 
opens, and the ground in a proper state. The earlier they 
are planted the more perfect they will flower. Never de- 
lay planting when there is an opportunity; for if delayed 
until the leaves are expanded, the bloom will be much weak- 
ened, and the probability is, there will be no flowers, and 
the plants meet with a premature death. It has been said, 
** there is a particular advantage in planting some every ten 
days, even to the middle of May; for the flowering of them 
may be retarded in this way, and the bloom of these delight- 
ful shrubs continue for a much longer period/' One mo- 
ment's reflection will convince us, that nature, while in her 
own element, will not be retarded, suppose there was no 
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danger of instantaneous death to the plants. The artificial 
means that might be judiciously adopted, with which we are 
acquainted, to keep back the blooming of hardy plants, is to 
lift them as soon in spring as isjpracticable, put them in 
boxes of earth, and then place them in the driest part of an 
ice-house, until the desired time of planting, which may be 
delayed as long as the required time of flowering. This will 
be found a true method of retarding the flowering of roses 
especially, and not going counter to the rules and principles 
of nature. There are many beautiful varieties of the garden 
rose in cultivation, the names of the finest of which we will 
give in the following catalogue. 

African black, very dark crimson, compact and very double. 
Agreeable violet, large purplish red, expanded and double 

fine. 
Arbre superb, bright rose-colour, large and extremely double. 
Aurora, bright pink, compact and double. 
Belle amabile, fine dark red, large and double. 
Belle hebe, large pui^lish red, cupped, double and fine. 
Belle rouennaise, a very superb rose, with red centre and 

blush edge. 
Baron de Stael, bright cherry colour, globular, large and 

double. 
Belle Africaine, same as African black or African. 
Broomley rose, fine red with blush edge, very compact and 

double. 
Black tuscany, dark crimson, changeable, expanded and 

double. 
Belgic or Dutch Provins, red with very large flowers, cupped 

and extra double. 
Coronation, very brilliant, almost approaching a scarlet, large 
expanded and double. 

Cabbage Provins, or ) «"« "*' ^^^^ '««». globuUr, 

Cenh/ofta of the French! P^^J^^"' »"** extremely 

J double. 
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Cinder rose, large blush, with pink centre, expanded and 
double. 

Cleli^, poay blush, expanded, very large and double. 

Delicious, rosy colour, large compact and double. 

Dingy, clouded purple, refiexed, large and double. 

Eelemensi, rich rose^olour, fine bold petals, cupped and 
double. 

Edinberger, yiolet purple, very compact and most perfectly 
double. 

Flanders, vermilion colour, compact and double. 

Fairy parasol, changeable pink, globular and double superb. 

Fanny parissot, pale blush, very compact and double. 

Orandis royal, deep pink, large, expanded, and double. 

Globe white hip, beautiful white, globular, and most perfect- 
ly double. 

Giant velvet, light crimson, large and double. 

Helen, light pink, very large cupped and fine. 

Harrisoni,* bright yellow, cupped, small and semi-double. 

Isabella, blush pink, very profuse, cupped and double. 

Imperial blush, delicate blush, expanded, large, and double. 

Juliana, delicate pink, compact and double. 

King of Rome, deep red, very large, compact, and exquisite- 
ly double. 

King of the reds, red, expanded and double. 

King of Mexico, reddish purple, imbricated and very double. 

Leonore, purplish red, very compact, imbricated, and double. 

La Belle Augusta, shaded blush and white, expanded and 
double. 

La folie de carse, red, robust habit, profuse flowering, imbri- 
cated and double. 

Madam Hardy, pure white, large, globular, and exquisitely 
double. 

Margin hip, white with red edge, expanded and semi-double. 

Monkwood, bright rose, imbricated and very double. 

* This Rose with a " Florist's privilege," has been sold for the yelbw 
noedbrier. It is also called Hogg*8 yellow Rose. 
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Moss rose,* delicate rose^ globular and perfectly double, 
blush, pale blush, globular and very double, 
white, old white pale flesh colour, expanded and double, 
white bath, or Clifton, white moss, fine white cupped 

and double, 
crimson or Damask, very bright rose, expanded and 

double, and very mossy. 

}This is not properly a moss rose, 
but has a curiously mossy caljrx 
that envelops the bud— -blush, 
globular and double. 
vieiDard or > ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^j^ 

Luxemburg moss,) 
Nonpareil, rosy red, compact and perfectly double. 
Negritina, pink, very compact, imbricated and double. 
Ombre superb, dark crimson, cupped and double. 
Provins cabbage, see Cabbage Provins. 
red, see red Provins. 
white, see white Provins. 
Prince de Joinville, bright rose, large expanded, and finely 

double. 
Proserpine negro, dark red, globular, fine and double. 
Prolific blush, changeable blush, expanded and doubla 
Queen of violets, violet colour, compact, cupped, and very 

double. 
Queen of Roses, beautiful rosy purple, imbricated and double. 
Queen Caroline, fine changeable red, cupped and double. 
Royal grandeur, fine dark crimson, expanded and double. 
Royal Portugal, fine pink, very compact, and exquisitely 
double. 

* It has been long qaeitioned, whether the Moss Rose wss a distinct spe- 
cies, or merely a seminal variety of the Provins Rose. I perfectly agree 
with the latter opmion— for in Jane, 1836, 1 saw in my norsety a plant of 
the Moss Rose with a huge shoot that had sported back to the Provins Bose^ 
and entirely destitute of moss on either shoots or btidfc We have no fidth 
in black, yellow, and striped Moss Roses, all ve have seen for such, have 
proven false to th^ character. 
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Royal virgin^ blush, expanded, large, and double. 
SanspareS, vermilion colour, compac^ imbricated, and 

double. 
Swiss Rose, large pink, expanded, and profusely double. 
Tuscany, see Black Tuscany. 

Triomphe de Rennes, large crimson, expanded, and double. 
Unique or white Proyins, pure white, very large globular, and 

double, superb. 
Unique striped, often is perfectly white, and merely a sport 

from the former. 
Yiolatum, violet purple, expanded and double. 
Vandal carmine, compact, imbricated, and double. 
White sweetbrier rose, white, large globular, and very 
double.* 



We have mentioned these as the finest we have seen; but 
amongst two thousand cultivated varieties of the garden rose, 
there must be many of equal, if not surpassing beauty, of Rosa 
spinosissima, there are above five hundred varieties; Rosa 
gallica, two hundred; R. centifolia, one hundred and fifty; 
R. damascine above one hundred; R. dlba^ fifty; R» rubigi- 
nosay thirty; and of various sorts above eleven hundred. In 
several individual collections of Europe, there are cultivated 
above fifteen hundred species, sub-species, and varieties. 

When planted, they are too frequently crowded indiscri- 
minately amongst other shrubs, which prevents them having 
the effect they would have if planted singly or grouped. 
They vary in size in difierent sorts from one to ten feet 
When planted in the latter method, they should be assimi- 
lated in size of leaves and manner of growth, with the great- 
est variation of flower; or if planted in small patches, each 
distinct in colour, will have a very picturesque effect Ano- 
ther desirable and fanciful method, is to plant them in 

* There is abo a double red Sweetbrier; but these two rotes have very 
tittle affinity to the Sweetbrier or Eglantine. 
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figures, with edgings of wire, iiHllow, or any other sub- 
stitute, in imitation of basket work, which is called ^ bas- 
kets of roses;" the ground enclosed in the basket margin 
to be made convex, which will present a greater surface 
to the eje; the strong shoots to be layered, or kept down by 
pegs in the ground, haying the points of the shoots only to 
appear above the soil, which should be covered with mo6& 
With this treatment, in a few years the whole surface of the 
basket will be covered with rose buds and leaves, of one or 
various sorts. If two or three of the larger growing sorts 
are taken, such as M)S8 or Provins^ they may be trained so 
as to cover a surface of several square yards. 

A modern invention in the cultivation of the rose is, to 
grow them in shape of trees, by budding on strong growing 
kinds at different heights from the ground, according to taste, 
and the purposes intended. K budded on Bosa C&ninaf or 
Dog Rose, they are much more valuable: it is a lasting and 
strong growing stock, and the worst of all stocks is the Bour- 
salt rose, and it is too frequently resorted to being easy of 
propagation. They will form in a few years handsome 
round heads, which will flower more freely than by layers, 
or trained on their own stalk. They are particularly desira- 
ble amongst low shrubs. When planted, they should be 
well supported by strong rods, to prevent the wind from de- 
stroying them. If any of the roots have been bruised in 
lifting, cut off the bruised part with the knife, and likewise 
shorten the young shoots; breaking the earth well about 
their roots when planting. The rose has been an esteemed 
shrub among all civilized nations. The flowers are double, 
semi-double, and single; the colours are pink, red, purple, 
white, yellow, and striped, with almost every shade and 
mixture; the odour universally grateful. This plant is culti- 
vated in every garden, from the humblest cottager to the 
loftiest prince, and by commercial gardeners in Europe ex- 
tensively, for distilling rose water, and making the essential 
oil of roses. They delight in a rich loamy soil, and require 
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plenty of moisture while in a growing state. Those sorts 
which throw up numerous suckers should be lifted every 
three or four yearS| reduced, and then transplanted. When 
thus removing them, avoid as much as possible exposing 
their roots; and when newly planted, mulching is of consi- 
derable advantage; that is, putting half rotten stable-manure 
on the surface of the ground round their roots, which pre- 
vents evaporation, and keeps up a constant moisture. If 
this were done in general to our roses in dry seasons, it would 
greatly improve their flowering. For Chinese and other 
roses, see next month. 

CLIMBING ROSES. 

This is the best time to prune ever-blooming climbing 
roses, such as Champney^ JS/biseilej &c. Many of these, when 
allowed to grow year after year without pruning, become 
unsightly: they never bear flowers on the old wood, that is, 
wood of three or four years. Having a tendency to throw 
out young shoots from the bottom of the stem, the old wood 
should be cut out, thus encouraging the young wood, which 
the second year bears the most and finest flowers. In severe 
winters, the extremities of the shoots are frequently killed, 
and we have often seen all the wood black or brown, and 
apparently dead. When that is the case, it is best to leave 
it until they begin to grow, which will show what is dead 
or alive, when they can be pruned to better advantage. 



DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

The earlier the planting of these shrubs is attended to in 
this month, the more will their growth and flowering be 
promoted, having all finished before the buds begin to ex- 
pand. (For kinds recommended, see list, end of the volume.) 
They should never be planted too thick, but leave space for 
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them to grow as they respectively require, and according a» 
they are designed for open or close shrubberies, clumps, or 
thickets. Have all in readiness, that it may be done with a9 
much expedition as possible, to prevent their roots from 
being dried by the sun and wind in time of planting. Make 
the holes intended for their reception round, capacious, and 
deep enough to hold their roots, without confining them in 
the least, and loosen well the bottom, putting new and fresh 
soil under their roots, breaking and pulverizing it during the 
operation, and frequently shaking the plant as you progress 
in filling up. When done, make all firm with the foot, 
leaving a circular cavity to hold the water they will require 
during dry weather. Give rods, and tie with bands all that 
need that support before they are left, lest they should be 
neglected. Cut ofi* any of the bruised roots or irregular 
growths of the branches. ^ 

GRASS PLATS AND WALKS. 

Rake and sweep o£f from these all litter and worm-cast 
earth, and give an occasional rolling to settle the ground, and 
render the surface smooth, where the scythe is to be used. 
The grass will likewise grow better by rolling it where the 
frost has partially thrown it out, and add greatly to its beauty. 
Cut the edgings with an edging iron or spade, so that the 
whole will have a finished appearance. If any new turf is 
required to be laid down, this is a very good time to do it^ 
before vegetation is strong; as the turf that is now laid will 
have taken root before the dry season commences. Where 
a great extent is to be done, sowing might be adopted; but 
it will not have the efiect of turf under three years, and 
during that time must be carefully cut, after the first season, 
every three weeks, while growing, nor must it be too fre- 
quently walked upon. White clover and true perennial rye- 
grass are the seeds most proper for sowing. The ground 
must, in the first place, be all equally made up, and levelled 
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with the spade and rake; not '^ cart loads of soil laid down 
and levelled/' which would finally hecome very uneven, and 
would need to be lifted and relaid next year. The best turf 
Is that of a close-growing pasture or common, free from all 
kinds of weeds or strong roots, and the grass short To cut 
it expeditiously, be provided with a turfing-iron; but if that 
cannot be conveniently had, a spade may do very well. 
Strain a line tight, cutting the turf lengthways, at equal dis- 
tances, from twelve to eighteen inches. Next draw the line 
across, cutting from one and a half to two feet; then cut them 
up with the spade, about one and a half inch thick. In lay- 
ing, join them close and alternately: when done, beat them 
firm with a level wooden beater, and roll with a heavy 
roller. 

Grass walks, in the last century, were very popular; but 
time having put them to the test, they are found unfit for 
walking upon or using in any manner, almost for one half of 
the year; therefore not answering the purposes intended. 
They require great attention to keep them in order; and if 
not always neat and clean, they are a disagreeable object in 
a garden; but when they are well dressed, their effect is very 
enlivening. Where they are desired, prepare the ground as 
above directed; making the walk a little higher than the ad- 
joining borders, to prevent the earth from being washed on 
it by the rain. Allowing the walks to be six feet wide, 
make the centre five inches higher than the sides, or about 
seven-eighths of an inch to the foot whatever the breadth may 
be, which will form a gentle declivity to throw off the rain. 
When laid, beat and roll it well; cutting the edge neat and 
even. Water frequently if the weather sets in dry. To 
keep grass walks or plats in order, they should be mown 
once every three or four weeks from May to September, and 
the grass each time swept clean off. When the grass is al- 
lowed to get long before being cut, the roots become tender; 
and die when exposed to the sun; at last the grass is all in 
spots, and in another year requires to be relaid. 
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GRAVEL WALKS. 

A practice once existed of turning these into heaps or 
ridges during winter to destroy weeds, &c. But this has 
almost heen given up as unnecessary, unsightly, inconve- 
nient, and not doing any material service. 

Where the surface of these has become foul, irregular, or 
mossy, they had better be turned over four or five inches 
deep where the gravel will admit of it; but if not, hoe and 
rake them perfectly clean, give .a new coat of gravel, and 
pick up any stones that you think too large; then give them 
a good rolling, applying it frequently after showers of rain. 
When they are well attended to just now, they will look 
well all the season; but if neglected, they take more labour, 
and are never in such good condition. 

Fancy edgings of 7%yme, Thrifty Gentiana, Lavender, and 
Violets — {Daisies may be used if the situation is shaded.) 
The whole of these may be planted by the line with the dib- 
ber except Thyme, which lay as directed for Box. See this 
month, under that head. Any time in this or beginning of 
next month will answer to make edgings of these; and if 
dry weather occurs before they begin to grow after planting, 
they must have frequent waterings until they have taken 
fresh root. Thyme requires to be dressed twice during the 
season to keep it in order. 

OF GRAFTING. 

There are four methods of grafting. It can be applied to 
all kinds of shrubbery, choosing a common species from the 
same genus that the sort belongs to, which is intended to be 
multiplied. The one we will describe is whip or tongue 
graftivg, which is the preferable and most expeditious plan 
with all deciduous shrubs or trees. The stock upon which 
it is performed must be slender, from two-thirds of an inch to 
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any diameter suitable to the thickness of the graft. Haying 
headed the stock at a clear smooth part^ slope it on one side 
with a sharp knife at a very acute angle, make a slit on the 
lower side of the slope about an inch downwards, to receive 
the tongue or wedge of the graft or scion. Secondly, having 
the prepared scions cut into lengths of 3, 4, or 5 eyes, take 
one which matches the stock in size^ and slope the bottom of 
it so as to fit the stock, that the rinds of both may correspond 
exactly, especially on one side and at bottom; make also a 
slit upward in the graft, like that in the slope of the stock, 
so as the one may be inserted in the other as evenly and 
completely as possible. Let the graft be carefully held in 
its due position, while a bandage is applied. Take strands 
of Russian mat, and bind them in a 'neat manner several 
times round the stock and graft. Lastly, cover the joint 
with well worked clay^ coat from half an inch below the 
bottom of the graft to an inch above the top of the stock, and 
to the thickness of half an inch all round, finish it in an ob- 
long globular form, taking care to work it close, that no air 
may penetrate. If the clay is covered with moss, it will 
partially prevent it from cracking. 

The grafts will have taken when they begin to grow free- 
ly : then the clay may be broken ofi*, and the bandage loosened, 
and put on again, but not so tight as formerly; give the grafts 
a stake for support, tying them thereto to prevent accidents 
from the wind. Allow no shoots to arise from the stock. 



APRIL. 

The ambition of every amateur and gardener during this 
month is, to be at the head, of every department and over 
every spot The operator's activity, in this month, almost 
regulates the whole season. Every weed ought to be cut 
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down as soon as it appears, and the proverbial saying will be 
realized, '^ A garden that is well kept is easily kept;" one 
hour of laborious industry now, will save two in the heat 
of summer. A wet day need cause no loss of time: prepare 
rods, bands, and tallies, to be in readiness when required. 
Many in the height of bustle, never finish properly as they 
proceed, which is the worst of practices. Every operation 
ought to be completely and properly finished before another 
is taken in hand, which will ultimately prove the quickest 
and best method to work upon. 

Let digging, hoeing, and raking, be done as expeditiously 
as strength will allow, that the time may be devoted, for a 
few weeks, to the beautifying of the garden and parterre, by 
sowing and planting. 



ANNUALS. 

Those that are tender and were sown last month, accord** 
ing to directions, will be ready to prick out into another 
glass frame. Keep them a few inches apart to let the air 
circulate. Give them frequent sprinklings with water, and 
shade them with a mat for a few days until they have taken 
fresh root; then give them plenty of air, and by the first of 
next month, expose them night and day, to harden the plants 
for the open ground. -A few of the annual seeds of every 
description, and of every country and climate, may be sown 
any time after the middle of the month. If the season prove 
favourable, they will do well; but reserving a part to sow 
about the 15th of May, will guard against every extreme. 



BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALa 

Any biennials that are intended to be removed, and not 
done last month, must not be delayed longer. The roots of 
many of them will be very strong, and if possible, a cloudy 
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day should be chosen for the operation. Give one or two 
copious waterings^ and, if necessary, shade them from the 
sun till they begin to grow. 

Perennials. — ^For a limited description of several genera 
and species, see last month. Where dividing the root, or 
replanting is required, let it be done forthwith. If the wea- 
ther is dry, they must be carefully watered and shaded for 
a few days. 

ROSES. 

The subject of garden Roses was touched upon last month, 
as far as our limits would admit. We will now give short 
descriptions of the other varieties of Roses that are of more 
delicate character — ^and, for distinction and perspicuity, we 
v?ill give them under the various divisions to which they 
belong. 

HYBRID CHINESE ROSES. 

All the varieties of this fine division of Roses owe 
their origin to the Chinese tea-scented. Noisette and Bour- 
bon Roses impregnated with the French Provins, and other 
garden Roses. The seeds of such fertilized flowers pro- 
duce hybrid Chinese Roses. These have, in many instances, 
resulted from accident; but latterly, from the regular impreg- 
nating process. The superb varieties of this fine division, 
give a combination of all that is grand and beautiful in roses. 
Their flowers are of the most elegant forms and richest co- 
lours; their foliage of great luxuriance, and their branches 
flexile and vigorous. They are of first rate importance for 
covering pillars and trellises: their shoots frequentiy grow- 
ing from six to ten feet in one season: these shoots may be 
thinned out year after year, but never shortened. They re- 
quire very rich soil, and do best on their own bottom except 
eUgans, Bexzare de le Chine, WeUingion^ and other dwarf 
growing sorts, which do well as standards. If they only 
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possessed the property of ever-bhomingf they j¥ould be de- 
cidedly the finest division of the tribe, however their ge- 
neral beauty and richness of colour, greatly make up fbr 
the deficiency. Many of them are also delightfully fragrant. 
The following are select sorts. 

Adele ancelin^ delicate pink, perfect shape, and globular 

form. 
Beauty of Billiard, or Docteur Billiard, of the French, nearly 
scarlet, glowing and beautiful, large, expanded and 
extremely double. 
Beauts ethereal, fine purple, margined with crimson, per- 
fectly imbricated, and a most beautiful rose; it is also 
known as Bonne Genevieve. 
Bizzare de la Chine, brilliant crimson, superb form, profuse 

in flower, and perfectly double. 
Bouquet blanc, white expanded, large and very double. 
Brennus or Brutusy of some French collections, vivid red or 
nearly scarlet, and as a pillar rose is one of the 
finest objects I have ever witnessed, flowers ex- 
tremely large, and of the most exquisite form^ 
cupped, and perfectly double. 
Catel, dark crimson, globular shape and very double. 
Duke of Devonshire, rosy lilac, faintly striped with white, 

imbricated and perfect in its shape. 
Due de Choiseul, pink, blush, and rose, perfect form, and 

makes a fine standard rose. 
Elegans, light red, of slender growth, globular, and very 

profuse of flower. 
Fulgens or Jlfo/ton, unique in brilliancy, approaching bright 
scarlet, with large globular flowers, and of vigorous 
growth, and foliage finely tinted with red. 
General Lamarque, very dark crimson, of luxuriant growth, 
and very distinct 
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Oaorge the Fourth (Rivera's^) most beautiful crimson, very 
large and exquisitely double, and of globular form. 
If in good rich soil, the shoots will grow eight feet 
in one season; foliage of a shining dark reddish 
green, and is unquestionably one of the finest of the 
family. 
Georgiana, deep pink, cupped, large and finely double. 
L'Astrolabe^ pale rose, expanded, large, and profuse, in 

bloom. 
X*ady Stuart, flesh colour, the form of the flowers before ex- 
pansion is perfectly spherical, and of exceeding beauty. 
La Grandeur, bright rose, exceedingly regular, and of very 

perfect form. 
Parny or La Umrterelle^ lilac or dove colour, cupped and very 
double, requires to grow to a large bush before its 
beauty of form and profusion of bloom can be seen. 
Princess, delicate r9se, globular and perfectly double, and 
makes an excellent standard of itself, not being very 
subject to make shoots from the root 
Pallagi, JVe plus idtra, or Gloire des hyhridsy brilliant red, 

globular, showy, and perfectly double. 
P^tales frang^, dark crimson, with curiously fringed pe- 
tals. 
Rachel, rose and lilac, very large, superb and double, 
Triomphe de Laffay, rosy white, large and very beautiful. 
Violet Sans aiguillons, dark violet, large, very globular and of 

superb form. 

Watts' Celestial, Celestial, Well^ Cabbage China, Flora 

perfectaj &c., (it is kn9wn under all these names,) 

delicate rose, petals finely cupped, flower rather flat, 

is a free grower, and very profuse of bloom. 

Wellington, (Lee%) rich purple crimson, flower beautifully 

formed, globular and very double. The first 
view of it is similar to Binare de la Chine; but 
it is very distinct in growth, and the colour 

9 
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fades much sooner than in the latter rose, and^ 

indeed; is never so bright 
William the Fourth, blush red, extremely large, very per-^ 
feet form, and is unquestionably a hybrid from the 
Cabbage Provins and makes an excellent standard . 
or tree rose. 



HYBRID ROSES THAT ARE STRIPED, SPOTTED, OR MARBLED. 

Abbe Berlese, beautiful crimson, spotted with violet, and of 
the most perfect form. 

Cama'ieu, delicate rose, with lilac stripes, large and double* 

Elisa le mesle, white, faintly striped, expanded, and very 
double. 

Lycoris, quite newj dark rose, beautifully spotted and pounced, 
large, and of exquisite form. 

Madame Gampan, delicate rose, with darker shades, very 
large, globular and double. 

Prince de Chimay, entirely new, crimson purple, beautiful 
marbled, with rose, large and very perfect, it is at a 
very high price. 

Sandeur, Sandeur Panachie of the French, and King of Ify- 
brids of the English, bright rose-colour, beautifully 
spotted and strif>ed with white, very double, and of 
perfect form^uxuriant in growth, and the shoots 
must never be shortened — we have seen it two 
years in perfect bloom. 

Village Maid, rose, striped with white, very compact and 
double, and makes a fine standard. TTiis rose is a 
French hybrid of their Cent-feuilles; but has been 
brought to notice under an English name, a system 
too much practised by the English growers, to keep 
from their brother-^raft, the original and genuine 
French name of the article, and we find that this 
system is occasionally attempted by our American 
brethren. Shame! 
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PERPETUAL ROSES. 

This division of Roses has been brought to notice but very 
recently in this country, and even in Europe was not known 
till about 18 17, except in the red and white four season's 
roses, which have, no doubt, contributed a large portion of 
their " Sweet assistance;'' for in many of them the powerful 
and agreeable fragrance of these two old roses is very evi- 
dent. Unfortunately, there are two-thirds of these roses 
received both from France and England under the head of 
Perpetuals, which only bloom once in our arid and hot cli- 
mate; of course, they will not make a second or third bloom- 
ing, unless they, at the same time, grow freely and make 
strong shoots, consequently, they require very rich and deep 
soil strongly manured, and repeated manurings given every 
year, also, very frequent waterings during the summer sea* 
son with liquid manure: without such nourishment, the best 
of perpetual roses will only flower but once a year. It is a 
peculiar feature in this tribe of roses, that they are nearly all 
reluctant in rooting from layers, therefore, it will be difficult 
to procure them on their own bottoms. Howeyer, they grow 
admirably, grafted on or budded into any of our strong- 
growing native roses; although the French Eglantine is most 
generally preferred. When grown in a luxuriant and well 
cultivated state, they require twice pruning. First, in No- 
vember, when the beds are dressed, cut off every shoot of 
the preceding summer's growth about two-thirds, and if they 
are crowded, displace some of them entii:ely. If this au- 
tumnal pnming be properly attended to, they will early in 
the following June throw out a great number of luxuriant 
shoots, each having one or more flowers. When a little sa- 
crifice must be made to have a] fine autumnal bloom, there- 
fore, leave only about half the number of shoots to bring 
forth flowers, the remainder, shorten to less than half their 
lengths. £ach shortened branch will soon put forth buds. 
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and in July and August, the plants will again be covered 
with flov/ers. Our fine growing fall months will greatly assist 
the plants without farther aid in bringing forth their third 
blooming, which will be in September and Ootober; and 
Rose du Roi will even continue in mild seasons to bloom till 
November. It is necessary, at all times, as soon as the flower 
begins to fade, to cut it off, which greatly assists the vigour 
of the plants* Although in colour many of them approxi- 
mate each other, yet the following sorts will prove suffieieot- 
ly distinct 

Antinous, light crimson, beautifully formed, and perfectly 
double, scarce and valuable. 

Belle faber, dark rose, very large and double. 

Milliard, ro8e*colour, very neat form, exceedingly sweet and 
perfectly double. 

D 'Angers, delicate rose, large size, compact and double. 

P'Esquermes, bright rose, globular shape and double. 

Pu Roi, or Lees crimson perpetual^ bright red, cupped shape, 
perfectly double, and exquisitely scented: in warm 
dry weather, this rose is apt to become much lighter 
in colour. It is still admitted by cultivators, that 
this rose is yet the king of perpetuals. I cut a 
bunch of beautiful flowers from it in the open ground, 
on the 5th of November. 

Gloire de France, De KeuiUy, Neumann^ Doubrealy and 
Monthly Cabbage, fine bright rose, cupped, large and 
double. This rose attracts universal attention for 
its delicate and peculiarly grateful fragrance, and the 
immense clusters of its flowers. In June it does not 
bloom well, unless highly supplied with food; but in 
the autumn, it is most profusely covered with flow*- 
ers; the buds ought to be sheltered from beayy rains, 
as wetness causes them to decay before opening. It 
has considerable resemblance to the hybrid Bourbon 
roses, and like many good roses has too many names. 



Grande et Belle, or Jtlhnstreuse rose, very large, cupped, and 

perfectly double. 
Jean Ha«h^te, (of the English,) delicate blush, extremely 

large, cupped, and extra double. 
I^nlclierie, dark purple, compact and double,*-pretty. 
Panache de Girardon, or striped king of perpeittals^ fine rose, 
frequently striped with white, very unique; but is 
certainly not a true perpetual. 
Queen of Perpetuab, or PaloUe piceUcy pale blush, cupped, 

and perfectly double. 
Stan welly perpetual blush, expanded and very double; it has 
mnch (be habit of a Scotch Rose: when budded it 
is a constant and free bloomer. 
Four season's pale rose, cupped and double. 
White four seasons, nearly white, expanded and double; 

but rarely blooms oftener than once in the season. 
Perpetual white moss, white, blooms in large clusters, and 
when in bud is very handsome; but the flower of 
itself is miserably indifierent, and, moreover, it is 
not a true perpetual. It is one of those floracul- 
tural misnomers expressing what the public would 
wish it to be, and not what it actually is. 



GRAFIING ROSES. 

The operation of grafting, from the pithy nature of the 
stems of the rose, is' more troublesome and seldom succeeds 
so well as budding, though when the buds inserted the pre- 
vious summer fail, it is worth while to have recourse to graft- 
ing, which may succeed, and thus make up for the failure. 
The cleft grafting is much practised, especially, on the conti- 
nent of Europe, and is the most successful method. It is ne- 
cessary that the scion, (or young shoot that is intended to be 
multiplted,) should be cut from the bush before vegetation 
oommenoes, and placed in some shaded situation till the time 
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of operation, which will be after the buds begin to swell on 
the stock, when the head of the stock may be cut horizon- 
tally to its desired height, and a slit made in its crown down- 
ward one and a half or two inches. The scion should be cut 
into lengths of two and a half or three inches, and then cut- 
ting its lower end into a wedge-like shape, inserting, it into 
the slit of the stock, keeping the back of the stock and scion 
in contact, which must be held firmly and bound with liga- 
tures of soft bast-mat or worsted, and, in order to render it 
water proof, coyer it with a paste made of pitch and bees-wax, 
or clay mixed with old slacked lime; if the latter is used, it 
will sometimes crack, which must be carefully filled up. In 
August or September, the ligatures may be cut on one side, 
allowing the clay or wax to be displaced with the* natural 
growth of the plant Should the graft fail, you have still 
the resource of budding in August on the young shoots that 
will grow from the stock. It must be observed that grafting 
leaves a worse wound to heal over than budding, unless the 
stock and scion be nearly of the same size. Every bud 
which appears below the graft, should be carefully rubbed off, 
except one or two nearest the crown, to encourage the sap 
upward to the grafts, and as soon as the latter begin* to throw 
out leaves, the shoots from the stock should be shortened^ 
and in one or two weeks more entirely taken ofi*, if the scion 
has fairly grown. For whip Graftingy see page 60. 



L'ISLE DE BOURBON ROSES. 

This group of Roses is decidedly the finest, and in a few 
years will be the most popular of the whole family of the 
** Queen of Flowers." They are generally perfectly hardy, 
of luxuriant growth, and will grow almost in any soil. They 
are profuse in blooming and many of them delightful in fra- 
grance from June to October. They are flowering orna- 
ments of the garden either as standards, climbers, or bushes; 
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their foliage is large^ exuberant and agreeable, and' when the 
plants are established and well nurtured, they produce their 
flowers in immense clusters. As yet there are but few ya- 
rieties; but the talent and ingenuity of the French in rose 
culture and reproduction, will soon give the floral world a 
rich supply of some fine varieties, and many ^nar names. I 
can cheerfully recommend the following sorts, which require 
pruning similar to hybrid Roses. 

Augustine Lelieur, bright rose, beautifully globular, and per- 
fectly double. 

Faustine, blanc caml, silvery blush, very perfect and double, 
does best as a standard. 

General Dubourg, pale rose, globular, large and very double. 

Hermosa, bright rose, most perfect cupped form, a profuse 
bloomer and highly esteemed. During the sum- 
mer months it loses much of its colour; but in 
autumn it is truly charming. 

Madame Desprez, dark rose, globular, and perfectly double, 
blooms in large clusters, and approaches more the 
Noisette tribe than any other of the Bourbon Roses. 

Marechal De Villars, bright purple, compact and perfectly 
double: it is a most beautiful variety. 

Fhilippar, bright rose, compact and perfectly double, of very 
luxuriant habit, and, when well established, a great 
bloomer. 



SOSA INDICA OR (BENGAL OF THE FRENCH) CHINESE 

EVER-BLOOMING ROSES. 

Perhaps no Rose has been so universally distributed and 
industriously cultivated as Rosa indica, (common Chinese or 
daily Rose,) and Rosa Semperflorens, (crimson or sanguinea 
Rose.) It has been a favourite from the cottage to the man- 
sion, and is truly a floral pioneer. They will almost with- 
stand every vicissitude of treatment; but will not well sur- 
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viye the winten in the open au*, north of this latitude, and 
even here they require some simple proteetion wiA straw, 
mats, litter, or other dry material during winter. 

The extensive demand for roses has induced many large 
importations, and some superb additions within these few 
years, and many of those thought fine in the first edition of 
this work, are now entirely discarded, giving place to others 
of surpassing beauty. They require a very rich loamy soil, 
well pulverized and from fifteen to twenty inches in depth. 

The best season of the year for pruning them is about the 
first of this month. In doing so it is not advisable to shorten 
any of the young shoots, except in cutting o£f the injured 
parts, that being the wood most productive of bloomy but 
where there is old stinted wood, it should be cut out as close 
to the surface of the ground as the other parts of the bush 
will permit, with any other of the oldest wood that is too 
crowded. Dig every season in amongst their roots a good 
supply of well decomposed manure, and stir and hoe them 
frequently during the summer. 

If I were to describe all I have seen, of the China or Ben^ 
gal Rose, half of this volume would not contain them, and 
three-fourths of them would not be worth a sight or even a 
name; nevertheless, some of them are beautifully distinct 
and worthy of the utmost care. Such are 
Animated, fine blush, cupped and douUe, is of strong growth, 

and abundant in bloom, faintly scented. 
Arsenie delicate rose, of large size, perfectly double, a strong 

grower, and profuse bloomer. . 
Bengal Triomphant, La Superbcy Grande et Belle. This, 
like many fine roses, has its several names, but the 
former is the name under which I first knew it It 
is a iitrong grower with very large well-formed 
flowers of a rich purple crimson, which are extreme- 
ly double, and always open well. 
Beau carmine, dark criiAson of a very distinct habit and co- 
lour, is an excellent bloomer and finely formed. 
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Bell chionese, bright red, with irregular cupped flowers, is a 

free bloomer, and one of our oldest roses. 
Belle de Monza, changeable from pink to crimson, a very 
compact and large flower, a rapid grower and a gene- 
ral favourite of long standing. 
Be^Ie Isidore, is also a changeable rose, it will open a light 
pink colour, and before evening will be a rich crimson, 
is a regular and very double large rose, of strong growth 
and easy culture, and when known will be generally 
cultivated. 
Bisson a odeur d'anisette, delicate rose, very perfect and 

double, and has a very peculiar odour. 
Cels, or Bengal CelSy flesh colour of the most perfect form, ex- 
tremely double and always opens perfect, is a very pro- 
fuse bloomer, and of a strong growing habit; it has much 
the appearance of a superb tea rose. 
Clintonia,* light rose, compact, globular, and perfectly dou- 
ble. 
Couronne despourpres. Purple crown, bright crimson, cupped, 

and perfectly double, superb. 
Cramoise sup^rieur and cramaise 6bl(mis8antey are much alike, 
both rich and dark crimson, cupped, and double — 
doubt, they are one and the same. 
Duchess of Kent, delicate pink, a perfect flower of a globular 

form, and free bloom. 
Fabvier, nearly bright scarlet — a beauty of globular shape 
and perfect form, very distinct, but of delicate 
habit 
Gigantea, rosy lilac, sometimes changing to light crimson, a 
very double rose, cupped, a good size, and free 
grower. 
Grandval, Bell hermit^ Mmtezumay and Speciosa, all these 
names has this rose been grown under— crimson, 
expanded and double. The great fault of this fine 

^ * Thoie marked thui,* were groim from aeed by the kte Mr. Hibbert. 

10 
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rose 18^ its seldom blooming perfectly. Ducheflie 
de Berri is very similar to it, and baa the same 
fault 
Hamilton, or old mon<A/y, rosy lilac, large and double. 
*Hibbertia, deep pink, very compact and perfectly double, 

and is a little fragrant 
Hortessia, flesh-colour, very double, and an excellent rose. 
Indica or common daily ^ dark blush or rose-colour — ^it is the 
prototype of the family, and is a free growing and 
profuse blooming plant, and can withstand every va- 
riety of treatment The flower is about three indies 
in diameter; and in our descriptions, where the word 
large is used, it signifies that the flower is larger than 
the present variety, and very large means still larger, 
say four inches; extremely large, between four and five 
inches. We have even seen roses in favourable soils 
and cloudy weather six inches in diameter, and would 
not be alarmed ,to see a htbrid Rose twenty one 
inches in circumference. 
Indica alba, white daily or sarmeteuse of some, pure white, 
perfectly double, free growing, and profuse in flow- 
ering; it is much more tender than the former, but 
does tolerably well when protected during winter. 
In the southern states, it is a great and growing fa- 
vourite. Thousands of this rose have been grown 
and sold in Philadelphia within these five years. 
Indica minor var. Lawrencia flore pleno, delicate rose, a per- 
fect rose in perfect miniature. 
*Jaeksonia,t hundred leaved daily^ or crimson daib/j bright 

red, large and most perfectly double, of luxu- 
riant growth, and more prickly (spines) than 
any other rose of the sort we have seen. 
La Etna^ bright light crimson, very double, globular, and 
very distinct, is of a strong growing habit 

t In compliment to £x-Pieadent Jiuskion. 
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Iol reguliire, light crimBon, globular, very eompact, aad of 

excellent habits. 
Lfi tenderese, bright rose, double, of free growth, and a pro- 
fuse bloomer. 
La Victoire, The Victory, bright red, requires a very rich soil, 

and it will grow and bloom in a most elegant 
manner, exhibiting its beautiful flowers to great 
advantage. 
Louis Philippe, dark crimson, vei^y compact, globular, and 

extremely double. 
Mazoratti, bright red, very double and perfect, partakes of 

the habit of the Sanguinea Rose, 
Queen of Lombard/, Reine de Lombardiej brilliant cheny 
red, cupped, perfectly double, a strong grower, and 
will be a great favourite — superb. 
Resplendent, dark crimson, but too much like Rosa semper-' 

fiorens, to be cultivated together. 
Semperflorens, Crimson Chinese or Sanguinea^ the type of 

all the scarlet and crimson varieties of this 
division, it is perfectly double, of a rich crim- 
son colour, and is every where cultivated, and 
will not be easily displaced from the window 
of the cottage, or the veranda of the palace. 
Triomph de grande, rose and lilac shaded, a finely cupped 
rose, very large and double — is a strong grower 
and an abundant bloomer. 
Vinella, very dark crimson, and blooms best in hot weather. 
Wa8hiDgton,t crimson, with white, at the bottom of the pe- 
tals, cupped and double, the foliage is pale 
green, with red nerves; it is a distinct variety, 
grows well and blooms freely. 
*Websteria,:t rich blush with pink centre, very compact and 

f Orig'iimted on ^e sabitantial estabCshment of D. & G. Landreth. 
i Mimed in oompliment to the Hon. D, Webtter. 
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perfectly double, plant of free growth and pro- 
fuse in bloom. 



ROSA ODORATA OR TEA ROBE. 

The original Rosa odorata or tea rose, has been and will 
be a lasting favourite. It is supposed to have been imported 
from China so late as 1810, and is the leading parent of all 
the fine varieties we now possess. As this very popular and 
interesting group of Roses require more care in their culture 
than any yet described, I will endeavour to give the most 
explicit directions, I am able so as to ensure, at least, a 
great chance of success. They delight to grow in a rich soil 
with a dry bottom, and in rather an elevated situation, and a 
southern aspect Select a spot of the dimensions requisite 
for the quantity of plants to be planted, and dig therefrom 
soil ft) the depth of at least eighteen inches; six inches of the 
bottom may be filled with pieces of bricks, stone, or lime — 
rubbish of any sort; on this, place a layer of compost, (at 
least fifteen inches thick, to allow for its settling,) half turf, 
or good garden mould, and half well rotted manure, with 
about an eighth of sand, all completely mixed together. A few 
weeks after the bed is thus prepared — ^say about the first of 
May, the roses may be planted about two feet apart In 
this latitude, during the severity of winter, they should be 
protected by a temporary frame: if covered with glass, so 
much the better; but boards will serve where glass frames 
are not at hand. With this treatment they will never re- 
ceive the least injury from our severest winters, and they 
will bloom in the greatest perfection the whole season. The 
only pruning they require is, merely to remove any old 
shoots to give room for those of younger growth, and to oc- 
casionally shorten any of extra length. However, where 
there are only solitary plants, they will do very well co- 
vered with branches of cedar, or a box or barrel perforated 
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la several places to allow the moisture to evaporate. Those 
that are grafted or budded, will not generally stand the win- 
ters of our eastern or middle states, and should be lifted and 
put in a back shed, or tied close to the ground and covered 
with earth. About the first of the month they can be raised 
up and pruned of any dead or superfluous wood, when they 
will bloom nearly as perfect as those that have received finer 
treatment In the southern states they enjoy the great lux- 
ury of this rose in its utmost perfection; there they grow in 
*^ wild luxuriance,'^ displaying their varied beauties, and per- 
fuming the air with their delightful fragrance. Every Flow- 
er Garden in mild latitudes, should have a full and perfect 
collection of such ^^ pleasing flowers." Amongst the many 
distinct varieties known to be worth culture, are 

Arkinto, flesh colour, very double, large and perfect 
Aurore or Belle aurare, delicate straw colour, changing to 
blush, perfectly double^ and profuse in bloom and 
growth. 
Belle Marguerite, Countess ofAlhemarkj of the English, (and 
even a spurious rose of the latter name has been intro- 
duced to our collections) — ^pale rose, changing to dark 
pink in the centre, large and extremely double. 
Bon Silene, cherry red, shaded with blush, very large, beau- 
tifully cupped petals, and perfectly double; is of strong 
growth and finely scented; is a new and very scarce 
rose; even in France it is but in a few collections. 
Bourbon, white with greenish white centre, a very double 
rose, free in growing and profuse in flowering, and 
is generally known. 
Clara Sylvain, pure white, most perfectly double, a strong 
, grower, and abundant in bloom, very sweet and high- 
ly esteemed, quite new. 
Glarisse, blush, delicate form and very double. 
Coccinea, curled peV tea and crimson tea, all one and the 
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same— crimson globular and double; is finely 
scented, but of delicate habit 
Due de Orleans, bright rose, large, globular, and &»ely dou- 
ble. 
Flavescens, lutea or yettow tea^ pale straw colour, cupped 
petals, very large, and though only semi-double, 
has not a rival of its colour; it was introduced 
to England from China by Mr. Farkes in 1824; 
is a strong grower, but more tender than any 
other tea rose of its habit 
Flon, Feon? fawn colour, very large, cupped and extremely 

double, and is of delightful fragrance. 
Hardy or Ghire de Hardy j bright rose, very large and finely 

double; and is of most luxuriant growth. 
Hym^n^, white with cream centre, globular, large, and very 
double, a free grower and profuse bloomer. I 
doubt if this rose and Camellia are not one and 
the same. 
Jaune panache, pale straw, with rose shades, compact and 
perfectly double, and though it has been some time in 
cultivation, is yet very scarce. 
Lilicine, lilac, very distinct, compact and perfectly double. 
Madame Desprez, or Bengal Madame Desprez, pure white, 
cupped, large and finely double, is a beautiful rose, 
and is rarely excelled in delicacy of fragrance; it 
has become a universal favourite. 
Mirabilis, pure white, with pink centre, almost too double; 

is a large and excellent variety. 

Odorata or common tea Rose, fine blush, very large cupped 

petals, delightfully scented, a strong grower, and 

every where admired, and is the foundation of this 

sweeUscented family. 

Odoratissima, pale lilac, very pretty and double, free of 

growth, and profuse in flower; is also very 
hardy, and rather fragrant; it has been latdy 
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renamed, Odorata paUiday and is coining out 
as a natoRose. 
Olympie^ bright red, a beauty of great merit, perfeetly dou- 

ble, and an excellent flowering variety. 
Princess Marie, flesh colour, a most superb rose of first rate 
merit, perfectly double, and finely scented; when 
well grown, will have flowers about five inches in 
diameter, 
Strombio, creamy white, perfectly double, large and globular. 
Txiomphe du Luxembourg, yellow flesh or copper colour, ex- 
tremely large and perfectly double; is a rampant 
grower; has a most splendid bud, and a rose 
that has created considerable excitement in 
France, and even in this country, it has been 
in great demand. (I am positive it is already 
passing under two names; THomphe d^Anven 
being unquestionably the same rose.) Only 
two years ago, good plants of it sold in Paris at^ 
about ten dollars each. 
Victorie modesta, blush, cupped, very large and double, and 
is an excellent tea Rose. 



NOISETTE ROSES. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the original of this famous 
group of Roses originated in Charleston, South Carolina, 
with Mr. Noisette, about 1815, who sent it to his brother, 
the well known nursery man, at Paris, (France.) It was 
supposed to be produced between the white musky cluster, and 
the common china rose, and created a very great excitement 
among the Parisian Florists and Amateurs; but since its in- 
troduction to France, thousands of seedlings have been raised 
from it, and so many of these are evidently hybrids, of the 
tea scented and other roses; that some of the roses called 
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^ Noisettes/' have almost lost every character of the dlyi- 
sioD. They are generally hardy plants, requiring rich soil 
and a routine of treatment similar to' the ^^ Isle de Bourboa 
Roses/' They will amply repay for extra attention to their 
culture. The great profusion and perpetual succession of 
flowers from June till November, of immense clusters, fre- 
quently from fifty to one hundred in each, makes them truly 
ornamental objects, and are well calculated for covering 
fences, pillars, or trellis work. Although they are hardy, 
they will be benefited by a light covering of mats or litter: 
south of this, nothing of the kind is required. It must be 
kept in mind, that pillar roses can scarcely have too much 
manure when planting, and they also require a regular an- 
nual dressing, of some enriching material. We consider the 
annexed list indispensable to a flower garden. The flower 
of a Noisette Rose varies from one to three inches in diame- 
ter in the following descriptions, we take two inches as our 
standard. 



Agrippina, bright crimson, globular and double, a very 

beautiful rose of agreeable fragrance; but doubt 
if it truly belongs to this group, having more 
the appearance of a Bengal Rose. 
Alba, white, a beautiful dwarf with small flowers; but in the 
greatest profusion, and the whole bush is frequently 
like one Bouquet 
Aim^ vibert, unique or Rosa neviaf snowy white, very 
compact and perfectly double, and if well treated, is 
one of. the finest white dwarf Noisette Roses, and is 
a profuse autumnal bloomer. 
Belle de Esquermes, dark rose, very compact and double; 

a strong grower and fine pillar rose. 
Bengal Lee, Noisette Lee, Blush perpetual China^ ccslestis, 
grandifiorOf monstrosa, and Triomphe des Nci- 
setteSf are all one and the same rose, blush or 
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cremnj white, very double^ of strong growth, 

and flowers in large clnsters; it. is a good old 

rose and fortunate in new names. 

Conqua de Venus, creamy white, with darker centre, very 

compact and double; blooms in large clusters, and is 

delightfully scented, a regular good article. 

Champneyana or Champney's pink cluster, light pink — a 

rampant grower, jn'ofuse bloomer, and uni- 
versally cultivated. 
Cfaaries the Tenth, rosy purple, very double, and in dry wea- 
ther blooms well, but in moist weather its buds do 
not open; is an excellent rose in a southern latitude. 
C(£U]jaane,and Comrstt^e are alike, yellowish white, a hardy 

rose of strong growth, and profusion of flower. 
Felemberg, bright crimson, double, a strong growei", profuse 
in bloom, and a decided, distinct, and excellent 
rose. 
Jaune Decprez, or French yellow Noisette, rosy buff, largei 
and perfectly doable, flowers in large clusters; is a 
strong grower and delightfully fragrant, very hardy 
and well calculated for a pillar rose. 
JuCa, rosy lilac, of strong growth, profuse in bloom — ^very 

perfect and double* 
Julienne le Sourd, di|rk rose, « most profuse bloomer, per- 
fectly double, and a fine dwarf. 
Lamarque, greenish white, extremely large, profuse in bloom, 
J)erfectly double— and agreeably scented — closely 
approaches th^ tcia rose in its size and fragrance; 
it makes a splendid pillar rose, frequently grow- 
ing ten feet in one season. 
La Biche, pale flesh, large and double, a fine pillar rose, and 

very distinct and fragrant 
lady Byron, pink, very compact, and perfectly double, and 

is a good pillar rose. 
Lutea or Smithii, pale yellow, lai^ double flowers, but does 
not open well in moist weather; it is a superb article 

11 
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when perfect, and is quite a dwarf, having very little 
of the Noisette character, but delightfull j scented. 
Miss Glegg, nearly white, a perfect beauty in miniature, 

profuse in bloom, and dwarf in habit& 
Miss Smiihson> flesh-colour, in habit very similar to the foN 
mer, and equally as perfect and profuse) both are 
agreeebly scented. 
Orloff, bright pink, lai^ and showy, though not very dou-^ 
ble — a profuse bloomer when well established— is a 
very strong grower, and excellent for covering at« 
hours or trellises. 
Princesse d'Orange, white, perfectly double, profuse in flower^ 

and finely scented, grows about three feet highw 
Philemon, bright crimson, very distinct, a fine dwarf and an 

excellently formed flower, 
Rottanger, delicate rose, very double, blooms in fine clusters, 

and a very perfect dwarf 
Superb, delicate pink, an old rose, perfectly double, blooms 
in large clusters; is of strong habit, and flowers pro- 
fusely. This, with Noisette Lee, are our two best 
old Noisette Roses. 
Suters Susanna, white, originated in Washington city, with 
an Amateur, who has grown several fine roses, of 
which thb is said to be the finest I have not had 
the pleasure as yet of seeing it in bloom.- 



MUSR-SCBNTfiD ROSES, (BOSA MOSCHATA.) 

The white musk-scented cluster rose, is one of the oldest 
inhabitants of the rose garden, and lis known all over the 
earth, where the rose has been cultivated, or its name been 
heard. It is supposed that it is the famed Rose of the Per- 
sian poets. Although there are several varieties under this 
head, very few of them, indeed, have that peculiar fragrance 
which the genuine old species poiwesses. They require si- 
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milar treatment to the Bourbon and Noisette Roses, and, in 
fact, fanciers have been, if possible, too minute— to separate 
this group from the Noisette Roses, merely, because thej are, 
in some degree, musk-scented. 

Old musk chister, yellowish white, expanded and semi-dou- 
ble, blooms in immense clusters and finely scented. 
Frazerii^ Rush musk and Pink musk, all the same rose, blush 
pink, semi-double, much puffed in Europe, being 
the only one of coloup in the group. 
Piincesse de Nassau, creamy white, perfectly double, very 

fragrant, and blooms in large dusters. 
Ranunculus, musk cluster, pure white, very double; flowers 
in very large clusters, but has little of the fra- 
grance which is the celebrity of this division. 



CLIMBING SOSES THAT BLOOM ONLY ONCE IN THE 

SEASON. 

Under this head we will have to place several roses from 
very different countries, but all agreeing in habit and flower- 
ing disposition. Our readers wiH now be fully impressed 
with the knowledge that all roses of luxuriant growth, re- 
quire copious nourishment Such is the case with many of 
those we are now about to describe; but others of them will 
grow and bloom most beautifully perfect, even on the poor^ 
est of soil, and are very capable of covering Rock-work, a 
steril bank or nadced wall, or any disagreeable object, where 
it is not convenient tp excavate for the purpose of intro- 
ducing nutritious soils^ and several of them are of such a 
hardy nature, that they will withstand the utmost severity 
of our northern states; others are more delicate, and can only 
bear the mild winters of a southern climate where they rich- 
ly display both flowers and foliage, and even retain their 
foliage during winter, and are evergreens for screening dis- 
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agreeable objects or covering arbours. The best of the united 
groups, are 

(r) ^Ayrshire tea scented, or Basa Ruga, delicate blush^ 

flowers very compact and perfectly double; 
it is a free grower and an excellent pillar rose, 
with a delightful fragrance. Th^« are seve- 
ral others of the Ayrshire Rose, under very 
tempting names, such as Double Crimsoiif 
MoUkdj EcKpse, Ayrshire Queen, Elegans, 
fcc. These may do for those who wish a 
multiplicity of names; but will not take with 
our floral public, who wish every j^t to 
\ have some merit as wdl as a name to recom- 
mend it 
Boursalt, pink or reddish pink, semi-double, profuse flower- 
ing, and is our earliest rose — is a free grower, and 
of the most hardy nature, in fact, all the Boursalts 
are equally hardy, and withstand the severest cold. 
Boursalt, white, iZose de LisUy BowrsaU Florida, Calypso, 
Pompone Florida, and Bengal Florida, &c., for it 
is known by all these names, and I have imported 
it four times, under difierent names; it is a blush 
white, and frequently exceedingly Jiai^ and hand- 
some, and is a pillar rose; its very double delicate 
flowers have a fine efiect 
Boursalt elegans. Purple Boursalt, Purple MdseUe, &c., 
flowers of a vivid purple crimson, with an occa- 
sional stripe of wliite, nearly double, and an early 
and profuse bloomer, is an excellent rose for an 
arbour. 
Banksia alba, white with pink centre, very small, but per- 
fectly double, has an agreeable violet perfume, and 
is a profuse bloomer, hut is entirely too ddicate to 

* Thoie marked thus, (r) will do admirably for rockwork. 
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witlM^tand our winters. This and the following are 
natives of China. 
Banksia lutea> yellow indining to buff^ in every other cha- 
racter similar to the former. They are elegant 
ereifreens in the gardens of our southern states, and 
are very highly esteemed; frequently known under 
the name of White Evergreen Mukffkra, and Yd- 
low Evergreen MdtifierO. There has been seen in 
Canton, a pink Banksia Rose; but I have never heard 
of its being introduced eitb^ to Europe or this 
country. 
Bourbon^ bright rosy red, nearly double, and flowers pro- 
fusely, and is a good pillar rose, and although the 
parent of the celebrated L'Isle de Bourbon Roses, 
it only blooms in May Of JunOb 
Bengdensis scandens, or Reuse de blanc, rose white, large 

double flower and of free growth. 
(r}Felicite de perpetua, Mnsettejlarabunda, AMard semper^ 
wrens, JVbisette cempaeta, MadephaiseUe Euphrasie, 
and perhaps many Other hi^«sounding names^ it is 
a beautiful cream white, with perfect shaped flow* 
era, and makes a lovely rockwork or pillar rose; 
but is rather delicate for our severe winters, 
Grevlllia, or seven sisters, is a very curious rose, flowered 
the first time widi us in June, ISSO. It is of the 
Muhiflora variety, and is a native of China; growth 
fred and luxuriant; leaves large and deeply nerved; 
flowers in large clusters, almost every eye of the 
wood of last year producing one cluster, having on 
it from eight to twenty roses, according to the 
state of the plant, each «o8e expanding diflerently 
in colour or shade. Many suppose that they ex- 
pand all of the same colour, and change afterwards. 
This is not the case. We have seen them white, 
pink, red, purple, and various other shades when 
the bloom expanded; and on two clusters we have 
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observed twenty-two distinct shades of colour. In 
fact, it is a complete nondescript, having roses, 
single, semi-double, and double, large and small, 
and every colour between white and purple, form- 
ing, in every garden where it is planted, a wonder 
of tiie vegetable world. It is very hardy; an east-^ 
ern aspect will answer it best, preserving the flow- 
ers from the direct rays of the sun, which will 
keep the colours purer* We readily recommend 
it to every lover of Fbra, 
(r)Lepoldine de Orleans, beautiful blush, very compact and 
profuse in bloom, and is a very celebrated rose. 
Multiflora, beautiful pink, very compact and double; it b ra- 
fker tender for this latitude. Celebrated aa be- 
ing the first climbing rose that was planted in or 
about Philadelphia, and was so much admired, 
that twenty dollars were firequendy given for a 
single plant 
Multiflora alba, similar to the former, but lighter in ooIour> 

though not a pure white. 
Muk^ra Laure de Youst^ changeable pale blush, pink or 
white, very compact, of the most perfect form, 
and a profuse bloomer, of rampant growth, and 
more hardy than the two preceding; it is one of 
the most beautiful and el^ant o£ climbing roses, 
with rather large flowers and luxuriant foliage. 
(r)Prince8S Maria, and Princess Louise, are unquestionably 
the same, a beautiful pale rose of exquisite form, 
and beautifully cupped petals. 
*Rosa rubifolia, Kentucky Rose, Michigan Rose, Prarie 
Rose, &c The rose generally cultivated here, is a 
single pink of various shades, that flowers profusely 
in July; but there is a double variety of great beauty, 
that blooms at the same period; when there is 
scarcely any other rose in flower, it is excellent for 
covering arbours or rockwork. 



RuMeUiana, CoUage Bogey and SccarUt OrevilBd: this te a 
distinct article in growth from any ottier of this 
group; it is perfectly hardy, and doea not dimb 
ao freely; still it makes a lovely pillar rose with 
large clusters of bright crimson shaded flowen. 
(r)Sempervirens pleno alba, pure white, flowers perfectly dou- 
ble and profuse; the strong shoots of last year 
will produce a large cluster of flowers almost 
fit)m every eye: this Rose is termed ever- 
green in Europe, but with us is perfectly de- 
ciduous; although in our southern states it 
retains its foliage during winter. 
Triomphe de Bollwiller. When this very superb rose, first 
made its appearance in France, it ^ came out"" 
under the flowing and enticing description of 
^ laphu belle des Thies, and was the highest-priced 
rose then on the French catalogue, in 1831-^2: 
on cultivation it was found not to be a tea rose, 
and was placed among the Noisettes; but we have 
never seen it bloom during the season as these 
roses do, and we now place it in this group that 
bloom only once during the season; it is certainly 
a most superb blush white rose, globular and 
double, and blooms in fine dusters, having an 
agreeable and rather delightful fragrance, and is 
a magnificent pillar plant 



teOSA mCROPHVLLA, (OR SMAJLL-LEAVED ROSE.) 

This pretty little Rose was originally from China, and 
since it has been introduced, several additions have been 
made by "cultivation; although we have not yet seen any 
to excel the original Rosa microphylla. They delight 
in light rich dry soils, and fiwrm very fine bushes for 
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gratt plato or small lawns, atvl generally flower the whole 
summer, pvedueiBg their blooms from short young shoots 
produced from the wood of two or three years' growth. 
The plants should all have a little protection the first winter 
after planting, and in pruning, the shoots should only be 
thinned out, or any dead pieoe cut off: we hnve had several 
roses under very enticing names added to this group, such 
as striped microphyUoy crimBom mieropkyUa, scarlet micro- 
pAyfl0,aU deceptive; and even the first plant that came out as 
doable white, proved to be entirely sin^; but there is now 
a genuine double white, though not pgroperly a microphylla. 
The following few are all we have seen worth cultivating. 

Microphylla. This rose is unique in every character. The 

foliage is very small and neat, and the calyx 
thick and bristly. The flowers are produced 
at the extremity of the young shoots in twos 
or threes, according to the strength of the 
plant; they aie large and double; the exterior 
petals large and full; tiiose of the interior are 
very short and thick-set; the colour in the 
centre is dark, shading lighter towards the 
exterior; the spines are in pairs on each side 
of the compound leaves. It is perfectly 
hardy, and greatly esteemed, and not so sub- 
ject to be attacked by insects as other roses. 
Microphylla violac6, reddish violet; in habit vexy similar to 
the former, but much darker in colour, and is a 
true microphylla, and yet very scarce. 
Maria Leonida, white, centre tinged with pink; is very sweet- 
scented — blooms all the season— but has more the ha- 
bit of a Macartney than Microphylla Rose. 
Microphylla odorata alba, yellowish white, perfectly double, 
• and finely scented; is a strong grower and a 
gOo4 deal of Ihe Macartney Rose habit 
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We have now concluded our few descriptions of the beau- 
ful family of Roses; informing our readers, if they should 
think it brief, we can assure them it is candid, and as far as 
we know, in every respect, impartial. No doubt we could 
have given many beautiful details of " things." We never 
saw and probably never will, and we also promise that a few 
of our descriptions will in some situations and peculiar sea- 
sons " come short,*' or perhaps " overshoot the mark;" for 
it is well known to the cultivator, that double roses will oc- 
casionally come single, and red roses become blush, and 
blush roses frequently bloom entirely white, and vise versa. 
We have also seen a moss bush have roses and shoots entire- 
ly without their ** mossy coat" We have also avoided a 
few of high standing in character; but not being entirely 
known to us in their intrinsic worth, a description of them 
would have been too hazardous, knowing that much exag- 
geration exists. 

The Roses and all their allies, described in this month, 
should be planted from the first to the middle of the month, 
and we would again enforce upon our rose amateurs, the ac- 
tual necessity of giving soil, of enriching qualities, to all their 
roses; they will be amply repaid for their trouble; nearly all 
the failures of roses, giving a grateful and even universal sa- 
tisfaction can be traced to bad and shallow soils, more espe- 
cially in our city gardens, where cheapness of workmanship 
is the best recommendation; consequently, there is a few 
inches of tolerable-looking clay thrown over brick bats and 
lime rubbish, and when finished, is considered a *^ fine job," 
because it is done cheap; the result is, that often the very 
next season, the whole has to be gone over and done in a 
permanent manner; not less than sixteen or eighteen inches 
of the best dark loam should be in every garden, and that 
well incorporated with manure, at least one year old, and 
2tbio have a portion of sand or fine rotten rock, thoroughly 
mixed with it, and then, and not till then, the proprietor may 
expect satisfaction. 

12 
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• CX«IMP(NG PLANTS. * 

As shade is mgiqh required in this country, and plants emit* 
able for covering arbours,. jlLC., eagerly sought for, we will 
make a few remarks on tho§Q which are preferred for th^ii* 
beauty, growth, hardiness, ;&c. 

ArisklSchia \iphOy Bitihtoorf or DulckmarCs pipe, is a v^ry 

curious blopming plant, wj|th extraordinary 
large .foliage, and makecr an excellent arbour 
twiner, affording a den^ antl jcogling s|^idf. 

Mraghne alpinat is a free growing deciduous shrub, with 
large blush-coloured flowers, which continue 
blooming from May to July; has sn^ll pinnated 
foliage. 

Climatis vUicSUa puIcheUaj or double virgin's bower, is an 
esteemed climbing plant, of rapid growth, with 
large flowers in great profusion from June to Sep- 
tember. There are several varieties of the above, 
two of them single, and it js said that there is like- 
wise a dou^e ^e^. 

Clematis caruleify C. ccendaa grandiflqfa, ^nd P. azurea 
grandifiora, Xbis beautiful and entirely new 
climber, is already distinguished by three distinct 
i^ames, and has been several times figured, ^ajx 
time with more or less flattery. I must cionfess 
the first representatida I saw of it truly enchanted 
me; the brilliancy of its blue surpassing every 
.flower I h^d ever beheld; and named C. axufna 
grandifipra. Howevej*, as it has not yet bloomed 
under my own ob^ervatioQ, \ will allow J)t. JLind- 
ly to describe it ^' This is a charming additioi;i to 
the climbers cultivated in E{)glandj it ha^ ^ most 
graceful mode of growth; and the large violet 
flowers with deep purple stamen^ are more orna- 
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mental than those of any q)e(iies ot clematis yet in 
this country/' It was introduced from Japan to 
Europe by Dr. Van Siebolcf. 
Clemaiii SiebSldiiy A bicolor.^ This is another of Dr. Van' 
Siebold's Japan addidonsy and is nearly rdated to 
C. florida. Thei leaves ani branches, fiowever, 
are radier more downy, and the petals suffused 
with violet spots; the authors are also of a violet 
colour which has given it the name of bicolor; it 
is of graceful habit and the size and beadty of its 
blossoms, render it an ^ttf activb' inhabitant of the 
flower gkfden. 
C. fidmmvla, sweet-scented virgin's bower, is of very rapid 

growth. Established plants will girow from 
twenty to forty feet in one season, producing 
at the axils of the young shoots, large panicles 
of small white flowers of exquisite fragrance;' 
the leaves are compound pinnate; in bloom 
ftoni Tiily td November, but in August, Septem- 
ber, and October, the flowers are in great pro- 
fusidn, perfuming* thlb whole garden. This ii 
oiie of the best climbing hardy plants, and 
ought to have a situation ih every garden. 
C. Virginidnaf is of rapid growth^ and well adapted for ar- 

bouriy flowers ^mall white in axillary pani- 
clei^ dioecious, leaves ternate, segments cor- 
date, acute, coarsely toothed and lobed, in 
bloom from June to August. A native, and 
a little fragrant 
C.fiorida pkno, is a fine free flowering plant, though gene- 
rally considered a shrub, is more herbaceous than 
shrubby; the flowers are large double white; in 
growth will not exceed ten feet in one season. 
6Iydn^JruUscenSy^'heaxxti(u\ native climbing ^hrub, known 
in our gardens under that name, but is properly 
Wistkria fruttscens. It has large pendulous branches 
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of blue leguminose (pea like) flowers, blooming from 
May to August; pinDated leaves with nine ovate 
downy leaflets; grows freely. 
Glycine chininsis, is given to Wisthriay and is the finest 
climbing shrub of the phaseolius tribe. The flow- 
ers are light blue, in long nodding many»flowered 
racemose spikes, blooming from May to August, 
profusely; leaves pinnated, with eleven ovate lance- 
olate silky leaflets, and is of a very rapid growth. 
It is perfectly hardy, withstanding the severity df 
our winters without protection. 
Bignonia crudgera, is an evergreen, which is very desirable 
in many situations, being likewise of luxuriant 
growth. It will cover in a few years an area of 
fifty feet; flowers of an orange scarlet colour, bloom- 
ing from May to August 
B.grandiflbray now givcA to Tecoma, has large orange-co- 
loured flowers, blooming from June to Au- 
gust, and grows very fast It is perfectly 
hardy and a most magnificent plant 
B. rddicansy is likewise given to Tecbmay and is a native 
plant When in flower it is highly ornamental, 
but it requires great attention to keep it in re- 
gular order, being of a strong rough na(ure;^ itir 
bloom from June to August 
PeripUica grcBca, silk vine, is a climber of extraordinary 
growth. Well established plants grow thirty or 
forty feet in one season; flowers in clusters from 
May to July, of a brownish yellow colour, and 
hairy inside; leaves smooth, ovate, lanceolate, 
wood slender, twining, and elastic. 
Hedira HiHx^ Irish Ivy, is a valuable evergreen for covering 
naked walls, or any other unsightly object The 
foliage is of a lively green^ leaves fiom three to five 
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angled. There are several varieties of it, all valua- 
ble for growing in confined shady situations where 
no other plant will thrive. 
Ampelopsis hederitcea. This plant is cominonly employed 
for covering walls, for which the rapidity of its 
growth, and the largeness of the leaves, render it 
extremely q>propriate. There are several spe- 
cies of the genus, all resembling the Vine in ha- 
bit and in flower. 
Jasmintim afficindley garden Jasmine. This delightful climb- 
ing shrub has been in common use all over Eu- 
rope, for coveringarbours from time immemorial; 
its white, delicate and lovely fragrant flowers ren- 
der it a great acquisition: unfortunately, with us, 
it is rather delicate for our winters, unless well 
protected by a south wall or other building, and 
even then, when in a young state, must be pro- 
tected: but, in the south, this plant and also the 
yellow Jasminum revolutum grow luxuriantly and 
bloom profusely, and even J. grandiflSrum is a 
hardy shrub in South Carolina and Georgia. 
Ldnicera, or more property Caprifoliuin. 77ie Honeysuckle. 
This genus of flowering odoriferoiTs climbing 
shrubs are principally natives of this country: 
they are all equally beautiful; but where there is 
not space in our city gardens to cultivate the whole 
family, it is indispensable to have C. JlexuSsum; 
the Chinese sweet-scented or evergreen; it blooms 
in May and September, and is a very rapid grow- 
er; C. belgica is also a charming species, it blooms 
the whole summer, and is very odorous. Our na- 
tive C. sempervtrenSy or Coral Honeysuckle is not 
easily surpassed, its profuse and brilliant scarlet 
flowers, render it the nK»t attractive object in all 
our country gardens. C. JapSnicum is also an 
excellent Chinese species, with delicate orange^o- 
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l(^red flov^ers of agreeable sweetness; but will not 

bear our wlntefs north of the southern part of 

Virginia. 

Passiflbrd or Passion vinel There are several hardy species 

for this latitude; but the only very beautiful one 

is P. incamcUay which, alth(9ug|h it dies to the 

ground every winter, yet will/during'the summer, 

put forth shoots from twenty to forty feet long, all 

covered with a profusion of beautiful purple 

ftowers. 

There are several other climbing plants, hoth curious and 
ornamental; but our limits will ndt admit of faiHirer detail. 



DECIDUOUS shrubs: 

t 

Finish planting all deciduous shrubs in the early part of 
the month. These plants are generally delayed too long, the 
leaves in many instances are beginning to expand, thereby 
Ijiving a check to the ascending sap, which we may safely 
assert causes the death of one-third of the plants, when 
perhaps the operator or some individual more distantly con- 
cerned is blamed. 

These shrubs, if properly removecT and planted at the ex- 
act starting of vegetation, pressing the earth close to dieir 
roots when planting, (previously ttking care that the small 
fibres have not become dry, by exposure,) there will not one 
out of fifty fail by these simple attentions. Those that are late 
planted should have frequent waterings, and, if large, firmly 
supported, that the wind may have no effect in diaturbing the 
young and tender fibrous roots. 

OF PLANTING EVERGREEN SHftUBS: 

Now is the season t6 plant all kinds of evergreen trees and 
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shrubs. In most seasons; the middle of the month is the 
most proper time, the weather then being mild and moist; or 
if a late season, defer it to the end of the month. When 
planted earlier, they will remain dormant until this time, and 
their tender fibrous roots in that case frequently perish from 
their liability to injury from frost or frosty winds, being more 
suseeptible of sqch injury than fibres of deciduous plants. 
They aow begin to vegetate, which is ihe grand criterion for 
transplanting any plant The buds begin to swell, the roota 
to push, and if they can be quickly lifted and replanted, they 
will hardly receive a check. At all events, care must be 
taken that they are not long out of the ground and exposed 
to the air, which greatly assists the success in planting. It 
may -be observed that evergreens in general succeed the bet- 
ter the smaller they ire, although we have seen plants, trees, 
and evergreens^ successfully lifted upwards of thirteen feet 
higb^ and fifteen in diameter, and carried several miles.* By 
the second year there was no appearance that such operation 
had taken place. In preparing a hole for the reception of 
these {dants, make it larger than the roots, breaking the bot- 
tom thereof fine, and putting in some fresh soil. Place the 
plant upright in the centre, putting in the earth and breaking 
it fine, and give the plant a few gentle shakes. When the 
roots are more than half covered, put in a pot or pail full of 
water, allowing it to siibside, then cover all the roots, give a 
necond or third pail full, and, when subsided, the earth will 
be close to all the roots. Cover with more earth, pressing 
all firm with the foot Put more soil loosely on, which will 
give it a finished appearance, and prevent it from becoming 
dry, and not require mulching, which has an unsightly appear- 
ance. All that the wind will have any hurtful efifect upon 
must be firmly supported, especially large [plants. If the 
weather sets in dry and hot, they should be watered as often 
as necessity shall direct 

* JSee }§!, W<Nab.*8 rich pamphlet treatise on remormg evergreen^ Ac 
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Those that are established, it will be necessary to go over 
them (if not already done) to cut off all wood killed in win- 
ter, and also to thin them if too thick and crowded. 

When the above is done, let every part of the shrubbery 
be dressed off as directed in March. Shrubs of all kinds 
will now begin to look gay and lively, which may be very 
much heightened or depreciated, according to the state in 
which the ground and contiguous walks ^re kept Always 
keep in view that weeds are no objects of beauty. 



CARE OP CHOICE BULBS. 

Hgacinths of the earliest sorts will liegin to expand and 
show their colours; of which we can boast of a few as fine 
sorts in the vicinity of Philadelphia, as in any garden of Eu- 
rope; but even these very superior sorts, when in bloom, are 
too frequently neglected, being allowed to stand without 
rods, stakes, or any means of support, likewise equally ex- 
posed to drenching rains and scorching suns; and the finest 
collections may be seen after heavy rains prostrate on the 
ground, w4iereas a few hours' trouble would give them the 
requisite support, thereby preserving their beauty much 
longer, and giving more gratification. As soon as the stems 
advance to any height, they should be supported by wires;, 
rods, fcc, and tied slightly thereto with threads of matting, 
or any other substitute, repeat the t};ing as they advance, 
avoid tying amongst the florets, because they grow by ex- 
tension, and are liable to be broken off by so doing. The 
sun deteriorates the colours very much, especially the red, 
blue, and yellow sorts; whereas, if they were simply pro- 
tected from the sun by an awning of thin canvass, the co- 
lours would be preserved and tiie beauty protracted. If 
there are stakes drove into the ground on each side of the 
beds, about three feet high, with others in the centre about 
eight feet, having laths or hoops from the side to the centre. 
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formed similar to the roof of a house, so that people may 
walk or sit under it, the canvass or awning being thin to ad- 
mit of the light freely, the effect in the time of sunshine, 
from the brilliancy of the colours, is peculiarly gratifying. 
Where an awning is thus erected, it requires to be kept on 
only from nine to three o'clock in sunshine days, and during 
nights or time of rain, allowing the awning on the most 
northern side to come close to the ground, when necessary, 
to shelter them from cold cutting winds. 

The properties of a good Hyacinth are, namely, — the stem 
strong and erect, the florets or bells, occupying one half of 
the stem, each floret suspended by a short strong footstalk, 
longest at the bottom; the uppermost floret quite erect, so 
that the whole may form a pyramid. Each floret well filled 
with petals rising towards the centre, that it may appear to 
the eye a little convex. Regarding colour, fancy does not 
agree, and the most scrupulous cultivators differ materially. 
However, the more pure and bright the finer, or a white 
with a pink centre, or the centre of the petals with a paler 
or deeper colour appearing striped, which is considered to 
have a good effect 

Tulips in every respect should have the same care and 
protection, never neglecting to have the beds with a smooth 
clean surface, and the stems neatly tied up, although they 
are not in so much danger as Hyacinths. 

The characters of a good Tulip are — ^the stem strong, elas- 
tic, and erect, about two feet high, the flower large and com- 
posed of six petals, proceeding a little horizontally at first, 
and then turning upwards, forming a flat-bottomed cup, ra- 
ther widest at the top; the three exterior petals should be 
larger than the thre^ interior ones, and broader at their base; 
the edges of the petals entire, free from notch or ruggedness; 
the top of each well rounded; the colour of the flower at the 
bottom of the cup ought to be pure, white, or yellow, and 
the rich-coloured stripes, which are the principal ornament, 
should be pure, bold, regular, and distinct on the margin, and 
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I 

terminate in fine points elegantly pencilled. The centre of 
each petal should have one bold stripe, or blotch, of rich co- 
louring. The ground colours that are most esteemed are 
white, the purer the finer; or, on the other hand, the dark 
grounds, and of course, the darker the better; but these vary 
in estimation, according to the prevailing taste of amateurs. 



ANEMONES AND RANUNCULUS. 

Moist weather and frequent showers are highly essential 
to the perfecting of these flowers, and if these should fail at 
this season of the year, artificial means must be used to sup- 
ply the deficiency. Take a watering-pot without thejrose, 
and rui^ the water (river or rain water is best) gently be- 
tween the rows, taking care not to make holes in the ground. 
When they have got a good watering at root, take the sy- 
ringe and give them a gentle sprinkling in fine evenings, 
observing not to use force for fear of breaking the flower 
stems. In dry weather the result of a deficiency of water 
would be that the stems and flowers of the strong^t roots 
will be weak, and make no progress, and many of them will 
not bloom; the foliage of a sickly, yellow appearance, from 
which they would not recover; and the roots when taken up 
are of little use for farther transplanting. 

A good ])lan in dry seasons is to cover the ground between 
the rows with cow manure, which will prevent the moisture 
from evaporating, and the rain or water passing through it 
greatly enriches the soil, and strengthens the roots. 

CHARACTER OF A FINE RANUNCULUS. 

^< It is indispensable for a good ranunculus to have a stem 
about eight or twelve inches high, strong enough to support 
tbft flower, and quite upright The form of the flower should 
be hemispherical, not less than two inches in diameter, con- 
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sisting of numerous petals, gradually diminishiQg in size to 
the centre, lying over each other, so as neither to be too 
close nor loo much separated, but having more of a perpen- 
dicular than a horizontal direction, in order to display the 
colours with better effect The petals should be broad, with 
entire well rounded edges, their colours dark, clear, rich or 
brilliant, either of one colour or variously diversified, on a 
ground of cinerous white, primrose, yellow, or flame colour, 
or diversified with elegant stripes, spots, or mottlings*'' 



AURICULAS. 



Having under this head last month giving ample directions 
for the treatment of these plants previous to flowering, we 
refer to that head to avoid repetition. 



CHARACTER OF A FINB AURICULA. 

The pips should be large, flat, amd round, with ground co- 
lour equal on every side of the eye, which should be quite 
circular, as well as the edge. The tube a bright lemon yel- 
low perfectly rounds well filled with the anthors or thrum, 
the eye round and large, the body colour black or violet, the 
meal fine, the colour, in green-edged flowers, should be a 
whole one, not a shaded green. The stem strong, and suffi- 
ciently long to bear the truss above the foliage — the truss to 
consist of not less than five full blown pips; only one stem 
allowed. 

CARNATIONS, FlNKS, 8ic 

If any of these were omitted to be shifted last month, or 
planted out according to directions therein given, let it be 
done forthwith. Where they are still protected with frames, 
give them plenty of air, keeping the sashes entirely off 
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during the day, keep the poU perfectly free from weeds, and 
give the foliage frequent sprinklings with water. 

Pdyantkus and Primroses will be exhibiting their beauti- 
ful flowers. They require the same treatment, and delight 
in moisture and a shaded situation. Do not sprinkle them 
while in flower, and keep them clear of weeds or decayed 
leaves, never exposing them to the sun. They are very hardy,- 
and where required may be planted in very shady situations, 
for they will sufler more from the influence of the sun's ray» 
than from frost Those plants in pots in general that have 
been protected in frames, and are destined for the borders, 
should now as soon as possible be planted in their destined 
situations) having nothing to fear from chilling winds or frosts 
after the middle of this month, except in uncommon seasons. 
Tbqse that are to be kept in pots, if not repotted, doit imme- 
diately, and give regular supplies of water. 



CHARACTER OF A POLYANTHUS. 

The pips large, flat, and round, with small indentures, be- 
tween each division of the limb, dividing the pip into heart- 
like segments edged with bright yellow, the edge and the eye 
ought to be of the same colour, the truss to consist of not less 
than five full blown pips, supported on a strong stem, stand- 
ing well above the foliage. 

POLIANTHUS TUBEROSA FLORfi PLENO. 

This very popular bulb, generally known as Tuberose^ has 
been cultivated in England upwards of two centuries, whence 
we no doubt have received it, and now can return those of 
our production to supply their demand. The flowers are 
many and highly odoriferous, and of the purest white, and 
on a flower stem from three to five feet high. To have them 
in the greatest perfection, they should be planted in a li^y 
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hot-bed, about the first of this month, in six inch pots filled 
with light rich earth, giving very little water until they begin 
to grow, when they ought to be liberally supplied with plenty 
of air, and about the end of next month they may be planted 
in the borders, providing a spot for them that is or has been 
well worked, and enriched with well decomposed manure. 
Secure their flower stems to proper rods. Previous to plant- 
ing the roots, all the off-sets should be taken off and planted 
separately; keep the crown of the bulb level with the sur- 
face of the pot, and when they are replanted in the open 
ground, put tbem two inches deeper. 

But when the convenience of a hot-bed cannot be obtained, 
they will succeed very well if planted about the end of this 
month or first of next in the garden, in a bed of earth pre- 
pared for their reception. Let it be dug deep, and make the 
soil light and rich, by giving it a good supply of manure two 
years old, well broken and incorporated with the earth, add- 
ing a little sand where the soil is heavy. The black earth 
from the woods produced from decayed leaves is equally a9 
good without sand. Having the ground in proper order, 
draw drills about four inches deep, and eighteen inches apart; 
plant the bulbs (after divesting them of their off-sets,) nine 
inches apart in the row, covering the crown of the bulb about 
an inch and a half. When done, carefully rake and finish off 
the beds. When they shoot up their flower stems, give them 
neat rods for their support Plant the off-sets in closer row» 
to produce flowering roots for next year, because they seldom 
flower the second time. 



ON THE CULTURE OF THE HEARTSEASE OR PANST, 

(VIOLA TRICOLOUR.) 

The simplicity and striking beauty of this lovely little 
flower has attracted notice from the earliest floral times, but 
it is only within these few years that it has come into high 
estimation's a florist's flower. Indeed, when the figures and 
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descriptive characters of these ^ Uttle gems '' came first fromr 
England to this country, we were almost induced to believe 
that they were exaggerated ^ pictures of fancy,'* till we ae« 
tually cultivated within these last two years in our own par-* 
tere upwards of two inches in diameter. 

They delight in a situation partially shaded from the hot 
rays of the sun, either fully exposed to the morning rays till 
ten o'clock, or the afternoon sun from three o'clock; a soil- 
composed of four parts good loam, and one part thoroughly 
rotted manure, or three parts loam, and one part decayed 
leaves, not less than one foot deep: the soil must not be more 
elevated than the surrounding surface, as they like a good 
supply of moisture. If they are to be cultivated from seeds 
they should be thinly sown about the first of the month, op 
about the end of August, or first of September, aad very 
lightly covered with fine soil, giving them very frequent wa* 
terings in dry weather. Those sown now will bloom in July, 
and very profusely in the autumn; but those sown at the latter 
period will not bloom till early the following spring; When 
any very esteemed variety is raised, it should be propagated> 
which is very easily done, either by layers or cuttings, and 
sometimes by division of the root, but the two former me-^ 
thods are preferable. The best time for laying is about the 
first of September: an inch or two of the soil may be removed 
all round the plant, the shoots laid down in the hollow, and 
covered over with light rich compost The shootswill root 
more freely if they get a gentle twist when laying them 
down. The best period for propagating by cuttings is about 
the middle of this month or September. Cuttings should be 
chosen from young shoots about two or three inches long; 
for when shoots are woody or hollow they will either not 
strike at all or produce unhealthy plants. A shaded but airy 
situation is preferable, and if the soil is of a light sandy na- 
ture, the better success will attend the operation: the cuttings 
should be firmly inserted from one to two inches deep in the 
ground, and covered with a glass, or where that convenience 
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19 not at hand, they may be shaded during the day with oiled 
paper, or any similar substitutes. In preparing the cuttings 
care ought to be taken to cut close to a joint, a rule which 
should be strictly attended to in making cuttings of every de- 
scription. When they have fairly rooted, and taken a growth, 
they can be removed in cloudy, moist weather, to their pro- 
per alktments. Seeds ought to be carefully collected from 
the finer sorts, and sown as soon thereafter as convenience will 
allow, as they deteriorate by long keeping. Many hundreds of 
named varieties are carefully cultivated in England. A select 
list sent me a few weeks ago contains only three hundred and 
.seventy-four nambs. To attempt ^ general or even brief de- 
scription of them in this work would be considered by many 
of our friends prolix and unnecessary; but the following cri- 
teria of a fine Pansy has just passed a select committee of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society. 

^' The chief object to be desired is symmetry of the flower. 
The petals should be large, broad, and flat, lying upon each 
other, so as to form a circle, and prevent any thing like 
angles or intersections of this circular outline. The petals 
should be as nearly of a size as possible, the two top ones 
being the largest, but so covered with the two side ones as 
not to appear disproportioned. The top petals should not 
wave or bend back. The bottom petal should be broad and 
two-lobed, flat, and not curving inwards; above an inch in 
breadth is a good size, the colours should be clear, brilliant, 
and not changing. The eye should not be too large, and it is 
accounted finest when the pencilling is so arranged as to (orm 
a dark angular spot. 

*^ The flower stalk should be long and stifi*, rather than 
slender." 



GLADIOLUS OR SWORD ULY. 

It is now a well ascertained fact that the whole of this 
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beautiful family will succeed well with a treatment similar to 
the tube rose, requiring to be two or three weeks' earlier 
planted: indeed, 6. communis and its varieties are perfectly 
hardy; but the splendid G. fsiUaclnuSj with large yellow, 
red, and green flowers; G. cardinalis^ scarlet and white; G. 
blandusj rose and white, and several others are worthy of 
the greatest care and attention; their large spikes of showy 
flowers will well compensate for an extra degree of care in 
preparation of soil, &c. 



AMARYLLIS FOBMOSISSIMA, OR JACOBEA LILY. 

About the end of this or beginning of next month, is the 
most proper time for planting out these bulbs. This flower 
is of the most beautiful and rich crimson velvet colour. The 
bulb generally produces two stems, the one after the other, 
about the end of May or first of June. The stem is from 
nine inches to one foot high, surmounted by a single flower, 
x^omposed of six petals, three hanging down, three erect and 
recurved; the stamens droop on the centre of the under pe- 
tals. The flower thus appears nodding on one side of the 
«tem, and has a most graceful and charming appearance. If 
planted in a bed, prepare the ground as before directed for 
Tuberoses. Keep the rows one foot asunder, and the bulbs 
six inches apart in the rows, covering them two inches over 
their crowns. This plant is now called Spreikhliafarmosissi- 
ma, and we think properly, too, for its character and habit 
differs from Amaryllis. 

We have not the smallest doubt that in a few years, not 
only this superb South American bulb will adorn our flower 
gardens, but many of the rich bulbs of Brazil and South Ame- 
rica generally will yearly exhibit to us the beauty of their 
colours, and the beautiful construction of their flowers and 
foliage, of which we are now generally deprived, perhaps be- 
cause we have not the conveniency of a proper hot-house for 
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their protection during winter. But it will be founds in 
many instances^ that these bulbs will do perfectly well to 
be kept dry in a warm room from October to May, when the 
heat of our summer is sufficient for the perfection of their 
flowers, and many species will ripen their seeds. The bulb 
that is known as Amaryllis BelladSnna, now called BeUa- 
dSnna jntrpurAscenSf is hardy. 



TIGER FLOWER. 

Tlgridia, a genus of Mexican bulbs belonging to Monadel- 
phia TVidndria, producing the most beautiful flowers of the 
natural order of JridecB. T. pavbnia is of the brightest scar- 
let, tinged and spotted with pure yellow. T, conchiifloraf 
colour rich yellow, tinged and spotted with bright crimson; 
flower larger than the former. The colours are very rich, 
and purely contrasted. The corolla is about four inches in 
diameter, composed of six petals; the outer are reflexed, the 
flower, though splendid in beauty, exists only one day; 
but, to compensate for that, a plant will produce flowers 
for several weeks; and where a bed of them can be col- 
lected, they will bloom in profusion from July to Septem- 
ber. They like a light, rich, free soil, from twelve to eigh- 
teen inches deep. Lift the bulbs in October, and preserve 
them as directed in that month for T\iberose8. Be sure that 
they be kept dry, and secure from frost A bed of these 
should be in every garden. A writer says, ** it is the most 
beautiful flower that is cultivated." Plant them about the 
end of this or first of next month; if in beds keep them six 
inches apart in the row, and one foot apart from row to row 



WALKS. 



The walks in general should be put in the neatest order 
during this month. Little requires to be added to the obser- 
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vations of last month, but if these hare not been executed^ 
fail not to have it done the first opportunity, choosing dry wea« 
ther for the operation of tumit^ the old, or adding new gra- 
vel to them, levdling, raking, and rolling neatly as you pro- 
ceed. Always after rain give the whcde of the gravel walks 
a good rolling. This being frequently done dariag the early 
part of the season, will be a saving of much labour and time 
through the summer. The walks having a firm surface, the 
growth of weeds will be retarded, and the heavy rains will 
not be so apt to injure them. Where there are any preten- 
sions to keeping these in order, they ought to be picked of 
weeds and litter once a week, and gone over with the roller 
at least once every two weeks during the season. 

Sweep and divest the grass walks or plats of all worm 
casts, litter, &c., cutting the edgings neatly. Mow the grass 
every two or three weeks from this time to October, sweep- 
ing o£f the grass clean each time, and give frequent rollings 
to keep the surface smooth. If any require to be laid with 
turf, delay it no longer. For direction, see last month. The 
above observations on walks in general, will apply through 
the season; therefore we will not repeat this subject until 
October. 



EVERGREEN HEDQtt. 

We have previously observed, under the head Evergreens, 
that this is the best season for their replanting. We cannot 
pass over the observations of this month, without having re- 
ference to evergreen had g^es, so much neglected amongst us, 
and yet so important to the diversity of aspect, and especial- 
ly to soften a little the gloomy appearance of our winters. 
There are three indigenous shrubs, and at least one exotic, 
that are well adapted for the purpose, viz., Ptnus canadhisiSf 
Hemlock-spruce; Thuja occideniidiSj American arborvitae; 
Thuja crieniidiSf Chinese aborvitae; and Juniperis inr^nuhia. 
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Red-cedar. Where there is to be ^ hedge of any of these 
planted^ select plants about two feet high; lift them carefully^ 
preserving the roots as much as possible. Dig a trench from 
one and a half to two feet wide^ and from one to one foot and 
a half deep. This will admit the soil to be well broken about 
the roots, which must be done in planting. Keep th^ 
plants in the centre of the trench, mixing the shortest and 
the tallesti that it may be of one height, putting the earth 
close about their roots as you proceed, and make it firm with 
the foot; fill up, and water as directed for evergreens in this 
month. If the season is very dry, give it frequent copious 
waterings. 

None of them should be topped for a few seasons, except 
such as are much above the others in height, keeping the 
aides regular, and even by clipping or shearing once a year, 
either in this month or at the end of August It is better to 
keep the top (when they have got to the desired height) 
pointed, than broad. The latter method retains a heavy 
weight of snow, which frequently breaks down, or otherwise 
deforms, that which has cost much labour to put into shape. 

BOX EDGINGS. 

Where these have not been laid, this month is the proper 
time. Do not delay the planting of such any later. For 
ample directions, see JIfarcA, under this head. Clipping of 
these shoold be done about the middle of this month. There 
will then be no danger of frosts to brown the cut leaves, and 
the yoang foliage will not be expanded. To keep these 
edgings in order, they must be cut once a year, and never be 
allowed to get above four inches high, and two inches wide. 
What we consider the neatest edging is three inches high, 
two inches wide at the bottom, taperhig to a thin edge at the 
top. It is very unsightly to see large bushy edgings, espe- 
cially to narrow walks. 

The use of edgings is to keep the soil from the gravel, and 
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the larger they are allowed to grow, the more ideffectual 
they become; growing more open below aa they advance in 
height. The operation may be done very expeditiously by 
clipping the tops level, going longitudinally along with shears 
for the purpose, called ^ box shears." Strain a line along 
the centre of the edgings^ cutting perpendicularly firom the 
line to the bottom on each side, leaving only the breadth of 
the line at top. Edgings cut in this manner, every spring,, 
.will always look well, and the trouble, comparatively, is a 
mere trifle. 



GENERAL CARE OF PLANTS COMING INTO FLOWER. 

Every part of the flower ground should be put into neat 
order, giving such plants about the borders as are [riiooting 
up their flower stems, and are tender, and in danger of being 
hurt or broken by the wind, proper sticks or rods for their 
support In doing this, endeavour to conceal the rods, &€. 
as much as possible, by dressing the stems and leaves in a 
natural-looking manner over them. Let the stakes be in 
propwtion to the height and growth of the plants. It looks 
very unsightly to see strong stakes to short and weak grow- 
ing plants. The tyings likewise should be proportionata 

Examine all the beds and patches of seedling flowers now 
coming up, and let them be refreshed with water as it may 
be necessary, and pick out the weeds as they appear. 

We cannot leave this department at this season of the year, 
without enforcing the beneflt and beauty that will result from 
keeping the weeds down during this and the next month. 
Therefore strictly observe that there are none running to 
seed in any part of the garden; in fact, they ought not to be 
allowed to rear their heads one day io sight 
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As the aeaflon for planting out the Dahlia, is now approach- 
ingy we will endeavour to give our readers the whole sub- 
ject of their management, so as to ensure a good bloom of tins 
the most fashionable and popular ornamental plant of the 
{NPesent day. As very many are entirely unacquainted with 
the nature and even the habits of the plMit, a brief synopsis of 
its history will assist in giving a key to its culture. The 
plant was first discovered by Humboldt, in Mexico, growing 
in Sandy plaim^ three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. The date is not precisely known, but supposed to be 
about 1785-6. Indisputable authority, however, speaks of 
its being introduced into England in 17S9; but was lost and 
again introduced in 1803, from Madrid by Lady Holland; 
from which, period till 1830, it bad but little notice in culti- 
vation. Indeed, it seems to have been reserved for the intel- 
ligent growers of the last few years to bring it into general 
motice, and if we take a retrospective view of the rapid pro- 
gress of Dahlia culture within these last fiVe years, we will 
be led to exclaim, ^^ Where will all this terminate!'' but 
time alone can solve the question; at present it is impossible 
to come to any satisfactory conclusions. Only a few years 
ago, and who would have conceived the idea of having tipped, 
striped, and spotted Dahlies of almost every hue and colour^ 
and although historical writers on the Grenus allude to the 
improbability of a blue flower ever being produced; yet it is 
not unreasonable to imagine that ere long we will have flow- 
ers beautifully and distincUy striped with black and white, 
and even combining the gaudy colours of the tulip, or the 
choicest hues of the carnation, perhaps the criteria of charac- 
ter may change to those of huge globular forms or balls — 
nay, even the odour of the Rose or the Jasmine may be im- 
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parted, and what then? Only let amateurs and cultivators 
persevere with the spirit they have done during the last few 
years, and we think all we have advanced will be realized. 

Propagation. This operation may be performed in ' va- 
rious ways, either by division of the root; by cutting of the 
young shoots, or by grafting. . For general planting, division 
of the root will be sufficient; about the first of the mootb the 
old rooti entire, should be planted in some wacrm and stml- 
tered spot of the garden, covering it with sand, vegetaUe 
mould, or any light soil; in about two weeks the eyes or 
young dioots will have sprouted: then it will be properly 
seen how they can be most carefully divided, the root shouM 
be carefully cut into as many pieces as there are eyes or 
sprouts, leaving only one tuber to each, when they can be 
planted into the situation impropriated for their blooming. 

Propagation byfiuttings. Prepare a hot-bed in March, as 
therein described, and place a frame and lights of the required 
size upon it, scatter over the surface of the bed four or five 
inches of sand, old bark, or any light, soil; after four or five 
days, the fresh €team will have subsided, when the roots may 
be laid thereon, covering them, (but not over the crowBs) wi& 
light sandy soO; but where large pots can be obtained, I 
prefer planting them in the pots, by thi» means, the plants 
are kept distinct, and can «be taken out at any time and exa- 
mined. They should be frequently sprinkled with water 
that is partially warm; and if, after they are thu9 placed in 
the bed, a rank and dense steam should arise^ the lights 
should be slightly raised both night and day, till it subsides, 
and if the nights are cold cover ttie lights with mats or shut- 
ters. This gentle bottom heat will speedily induce the eyes 
to grow, and when the shoots have attained the height of three 
or four inches, they should be cut off close to the base which 
makes the liest plant After the cuttings are taken off, pot 
them singly into very small pots filled with light sandy loam, 
containing a gdod portion of black earth from the woods, and 
placed in another moderate hot-bed and given a gentle sup- 
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ply of water. Particular care must be paid to shading them 
from the vii^nt rays of the sun, for if they are once ex- 
posed, they seldom recover: in this state they should conti* 
noe till they have formed their roots, which, in a temperature 
of from sixty to seventy-degrees, will be in from two to 
three weeks. Where a great stock of any particular sort is 
wanted, the cuttings should be taken off just below a joint, 
leaving two or three eyes at the base of the shoot, which will 
again speedily produce new shoots, that can be again re* 
moved in a similar manner. 

When the plants are rooted, they may then be considered 
established, and all that is necessary,is to shift them into larger 
pots as they require; and gradually inure them to a lower 
temperature, till they can endure the open air, which will 
not be before the middle of May. 

Propagation by GrafHng. Where only a few plants are 
wanted, this is a very successful method, as the operation can 
be conducted in the ofSce or parlour window. The cutting 
intended for the graft, should have about three joints; when ob- 
tained, select a good tuber, without eyes from any commoa 
sort, and with a sharp knife, cut a slice from the upper part 
of the root downward about two inches ia length, and about 
half an inch in depth, and then cut it off horizontally, leaving 
a ledge whereon to rest the graft; next cut the graft sloping 
to fit and cut it so thlit an eye or joint may be at the bot- 
tom of it to rest on the aforesaid ledge. After the graft 
has been firmly tied, a piece of clay should be put round it, 
{)0t the root in fine soil, in a pot that will bury the graft 
half way in the mould, and cover it with a glass, (a large 
tumblear will do,) and in two weeks it will have taken root, 
the glass may then be removed, and the plant gradually in- 
ured to the open air. 

Sail. As fai- as my observations enable me to judge, the 
soil best adapted for the Dahlia, is a sandy loam, not reten- 
tive of moisture, and not too rich, as they will grow to leaves 
and branches, producing few flowers, and even then imper- 
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feet: not too poor, as in such they will be very iadiffereot, 
meager in aize and general appearance. Where eoils are 
rich and heavy, a portion of sand or gravel should be mixed 
in the aoil where they are planted: but if poor, incorporate 
wilh the Band well decomposed manure, and when the plants 
are planted, a stick in proportion to the plant should be put 
with it, and at least eighteen inches in the ground, and not 
less than two inches in diameter, to whidi tiiey must be care- 
fully tied as they grow, never allowing more than one stem 
to each plant, and the side branches should be cut off from 
one to three feet from the ground, according to the height of 
the plant The soil for some of the parti-coloured Dahlias 
is an exception to the above. For instance, Lmch?8 utcom- 
parable will 6pwer best in poor soil; indeed, the finest tipped 
flowers I ever saw were grown in poor ctay ; and it is a noto« 
rious fact, that it comes more regularly tipped in the sandy 
soik of New Jersey, than it does in the heavy soils of Penn- 
sylvania. Many, also, of the variegated sorts become mote 
delicate when a large portion of sand or lime rabbiah is incor^ 
porated with our heavy soils. The worst of all soils for this 
plant is a rich loam, retentive of moisture; in such they 
grow to wood and foliage, producing few and very imperfect 
flowers. 

The best disposition or arrangement in planting Che 
Dahlia, I think, is in groups; each group should be com- 
posed of a different section of colour: this affords a close 
comparison, and gives greater diversity of landscape, than 
combining the colours; the tallest growing sorts (diould be 
carefully planted in the centre or at tiie back of each group. 
The roots should be planted from three to four feet from each 
other every way. But where they are planted in rows along 
walks or avenues, two to three feet will be a sufficient dis- 
tance from plant to plant Individual plants look extremely 
well if they are of a dwarf habit To have a continued suc- 
cession of bloom^ there should be two plantings; the first 
about the fifteenth of the month, and the latest about the end 
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of June; it is the June planting that generally produces the 
finest flowers; this fact, (though lately discovered) is now 
well understood by some cultivators, and is easily accounted 
for. When plants are forced and planted early, they are in a 
flowering state much earlier, to be sure, but they are overta- 
ken with, perhaps, a hot, dry summer, which " blights'' the 
buds, and are more subject to the disease called '^ curl;" the 
young leaves, as they expand, are perforated with numerous 
holes; the margins become brownish, as if burnt; they then 
become curled, placid, and the whole plant unhealthy and 
dwarfish. The principal stem ceases to grow, and numerous 
suckers and stems arise from below, forming a dense bush. 
The flowers of such plants, as might be expected, are small 
and irregular; and however excellent the variety may be, 
they yield nothing but disappointment to the anxiously ex- 
pectant cultivator. This disease is caused by an insect, Cy- 
mix ChloroteruSy or green bug. It inhabits the extremities 
of the Dahlia, and grows and feeds on the under surface of 
the young leaves, and in its destruction is aided by our fre- 
quently hot and arid months of July and August Hence 
the reason that the late planting gives most satisfaction, they 
are in these months in a rapid growing state, and if attacked 
outgrow the efiects, and push at once into bloom in the more 
moist and cooling month of September. The only remedy 
that is known for the above evil, is to look over the plants 
cautiously in the morning when the first attacks are percep- 
tible, and pick ofi* the insect; it has to be approached with 
caution, as it instinctively throws itself down among the 
leaves if disturbed; and if it escapes, it again climbs up, and 
commences its depredations. It is admitted that there are 
exceeding one thousand distinct named vaipieties now in cul- 
tivation, and it may be desirable to some, that a select list of 
the choicest named sorts now in cultivation should be given: 
but such is the almost endless multiplicity of kinds, and such 
the numerous additions every year made, that in a few years 
those I may mention now as being fine, will then most 
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probably be considered wholly useless. However, for im- 
mediate profit and benefit, I recommend the following. 

PURE WHITE. 

Clara, (Seaman's,) Countess of Burlington, 

Examplar, (Widnall*s,) King of the Whites, 

Metropolitan, Perfection (Wilmer's,) 

White Globe, Washington, inclining to 

blush. 

WHITE OR BLUSH SHADED WITH JJLkC, &c 

, Angelina, Ariel, (Inwood's,) 

Blandina, ^ Bride of Abydos, 

Conqueror of Europe, Criterion, 

Duchess of Sutherland, Duchess of Sutherland, 

(Skirving's,) (Widnall's,) 

Duchess of Kent, King of Dahlias^ (Wid- 

palPs,) 
Lady Dartmquth, Loyely Anne (Dicker- 

son's,) 
Mary, (Dod's,) Mary Queen of Scots, 

(Harding's,) 
Mrs. Rushton, Salter, 

Robert Buist, (Young's,) Prima Donna. 

■ 

ULAC. 

Beauty of Kirkheaton, Lady Fordwich, 

Lilac Perfection, Nia^va. 

ROSE i^R PINK. 

Honourable Miss Neyill^ HopeyOrM^tropolitanRose, 

Metropolitan Calypso, Perfection, (WidnalVs,) 

Rival Rose, Rosa Superba, 

TriuinphaQt, (Levick's,) Virgil, (Young's,) 
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PURE YELLOW. 

Conquering King of Yellow, Golden Sovereign, 
Queen's Superba, Yellow Perfection, 

Topaz, (Girling's,) Yellow Turban. 

YELLOW OR BUFF SPOTTED, STRIPED, OR TIPPED. 

Beauty of Dulwich, Clio Perfecta, 

Cedo NuUii, Miss Alexander, 

Sulphurea Elegans, Reliance, (WidnalPs,) 

Unique, (Ansell's,)' Sunbury Hero. 

RED OR ROSY RED. 

Coriolanus, Red Rover, 

Perfection, (Mackenzie's,) Lady Webster. 

SCARLET. 

Countess of Liverpool^ Countesd of Morton, 

Glory, (Douglas',) Glory of the West, 

Henry Clay, Ovid, 

Rival Scarlet, ScarletPerfection. 

ROSY CRIMSON. 

Countess of Sheffield, Grandis, 

Juliette, (Widnairs,) Marquis of Lothian, 

Royal Standard, Sir Henry Fletcher, 

Sir William WaHace, Springfield Rival, 

Warminster Rival, Warrior. 

CRIMSON. 

' Crimson Globe, Independent, 

Daidem of Flora, Mungo Park, 

Ne plus ultra, (Widnall's,) Nimrod, 

Rienzi, Rival Sussex, 

Springfield Major, Victory Knights. 
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PURPLE. 

Conductor^ (WidnalPs,) Duke of Bedford^ 

(Newby's,) 
Falconer's Purple, Grant Thorbum, 

Middlesex Rival, Napoleon, (Smith's,) 

Purple Perfection, (Squib's,) Vivid. 

DARK MAROON, AND VERY DARK. 

Addison, Beauty of Lulliiigston^ 

Cheltenham Rival, Duke' ofBedfbfd, 

Metropolitan PiNrfection, Robert le Diablo, 

Suffolk Hero, Richard the Third. 

CRIMSON PERMANENTLY TIPPED WITH WHITE. 

Osceolus, Star of Buckland. 

DISTINCTLY AND PERMANENTLY ^TRIPED- 

La Carnation, Lancashire Witch. 

The above are the choicest in cultivation* at the present 
time, and for farther description in regard to colour, height, 
and price> we beg to refer our readers to the periodical cata- 
logues of our respectable nurserymen that are issued every 
spring, and contain many other sorts of eminence; and not a 
few equally desirable with the above, though the descrip- 
tions of some that are annually received from England 
are more tempting than the article: whether there are sdme 
sorts that do produce more perfect and beautiful flowers in 
their humid climate than they do when transferred to ours, 
we cannot practically decide, but presume that it is the fact,for 
we are confident, and every season does more fully confirm 
it, that the seedlings grown in this country from seed sowed 
here do grow better, and flower finer, than the generality of 
those imported; and, to prevent us adopting inferior sorts^ 
and giving them dashing names, we subjoin the following rules 
forjudging. 
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CUARACTBK OF A FINE DAHLIA. 

" The best judges distinguish Dahlias by the three crite- 
ria of form^ colour, and size. 

1. Form — The front view of the blossom should be per- 
fectly circular, without notches or inequalities, caused by the 
petals being pointed, and not as they should be, rounded, 
smooth at the edges^ and slightly concave, but not so much 
as to show any of the back. One of the most perfect flowers, 
in this respect, is the Springfield Rival. When the petals 
are pointed, notched, fringed, piped, quilled, concave, con- 
vex, or flat,' th^ perfectness of the circle is broken, and one 
indispensable beauty in the eye of the florist is deficient 

When the eye or disc is shown in the full-blown flower, 
it is also a striking defect. 

The side view of a first rate flower should be that of a per-' 
fbct hemisphere. 

The^e is perhaps no example of this perfection of form 
without some slight deficiency. The Countess of Liverpool' 
is one of the nearest to a perfect flower in this respect. 

2. Colour. — This is looked upon by florists as an inferior 

consideration to form, though it is usually the first to attract 

the notice of common observers. 

In flowers of one colour, or selfs, the colour ought to be 

bright and distinct, without any breaking or blotching. 

When there are stripes, mottlings, shadings, or edgings, 

these should be clear and uniformly marked, the colours 

distinct without clouding or running. 

3. Size — Although large flowers with superior form and 
clear distinct colours are esteemed superior to small flowers 
with the same properties, yet size alone is looked upon by 
flbrists as nothing when form and colour are defective.^' 

Particular care should be taken with seeds, especially such 
as are saved from fine sorts. If they are sown about the first 
of April, on a gentle hot-bed, or in a green house'in pots^ 
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filled with light rich earth, covering the deeds about three 
eighths of aa inch, and when they have made leaves, pot them 
off singly into small pots, till time for planting out, or where 
a quantity is grown, three plants may be put into one pot, 
and thus planted, and when they bloom, the bad can be 
pulled up, leaving those of good character to stand for farther 
trial: none should be kept but such as come up to the above 
rules, and if they do not do so the first year, there is little 
hope of their being more perfect the second. 



ANNUALS, HABDY AND TENDER. 

By the first of the month finish sowing all hardy Annuals 
and Biennials; and about the middle of the month all those 
that are tropical. The weather being now warm, they will 
vegetate in a few days or weeks. Attend to thinning of 
those that are too thick, giving gentle waterings to such as 
are weak in dry weather. Those that have been protected 
in frames should be fully exposed therein night and day; 
take the first opportunity of damp cloudy days to have them 
transplanted into the borders or beds, lifting them out of 
the frame with as much earth as will adhere to their roots. 



CARE OF HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 

For the treatment of these, while in bloom, see last month. 
The best time to take them out of the ground, is about five 
weeks after they are done flowering, or when the stem ap- 
pears, what may be termed half decayed. The best method 
to dry them is to place the roots in rows, with bulb to bulb, 
the stems lying north and south, or east and west Give the 
bulbs^ a very thin covering of earth, merely to exclude the 
sun, so that they may not dry too rapidly, being thereby 
liable to become soft. When they have thoroughly dried in 
, this situation, which will be in eight or ten days in dry wea- 
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ther, (and if it rains coyer them with boards,) take them to 
an airy dry loft or shade, clearing off the fibres or stems, 
and in a few' weeks, put them in close 'drawers, or coyer 
them with sand perfectly dry, until the time of planting, for 
which see October. 

It is not adyisable to allow any of the bulbs of either Hy- 
acinths or Tulips to seed, as it retards their ripening, and 
weakens the root, except where there are a few desired for 
new yarieties. The small off-sets must be carefully kept in 
dry sand, or immediately planted. 



ANEMONES AND RANUNCULUS. 

These while in bloom should be carefully shaded from the 
sun by hoops and thin canyass, or an erect temporary awning; 
and as soon as they are done flowering, they must be fully 
exposed, and the waterings giyen up. 

TUBEROSES ANP AMARYLLIS, 

That are not planted, should now be done. For full di- 
rections, see last nM)nth. In many seasons, any time before 
the twelfth is quite soon enough; but nothing ought to be 
delayed when the season will permit it to be done. It is 
necessary to haye them properly labelled. 

AURICULAS, POLYANTHUS, AND PRIMROSES, 

Will now be done flowering, but still must be care^ 
fbUy kept in a cool, shady situation, and all decayed 
leayea cut off as soon as they appear. Examine them care- 
folly and firequently, in case slugs of any description, be 
preying upon them. A dusting of hot lime will kill them, 
or they may be otherwise destroyed. Some haye recom7 
mended to repot and slip those plants when done flowering, 
" or they will contract a destruct^ye disease;'* which disease 
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is a loss of verdure, and is induced by too much heat and 
drought, and a few other causes from inattention; but if at- 
tended to as above, until September, when they should be 
fresh-potted, they will have time to be sufficiently established 
before winter, which is the most judicious time to take ofif 
8lip3, for two reasons, namely, — they do not need so much 
nursing through the most precarious season of the year (sum- 
mer) for these plants, and they begin to grow, and wiH root 
afresh sooner. 

DOUBLE WALL FLOWERS. 

As these are very seldom grown from seed, and are semi-bi- 
ennials, art has to be used to preserve or renew them. About 
the end of this month, take shoots of this year about three 
inches long, cutting them carefully off, and smoothing the 
cut end with a sharp knife: from this cut the lower leave? 
off about one inch and a half, and then put it in the ground; 
choose a very shady spot, mixing the soil with a little sand 
and earth or decayed leaves. Sprinkle them three times a 
day until they have taken root, which will be in a few weeks. 
£eep the cuttings about four inches apart 

GENERAL OBSERVATJLONS. 

We do not consider that it is essential every month to re- 
peat the necessity of tying up plants, cutting down weeds, 
raking, &c., with many other similar observations. We 
•have already been full on these subjects, and expect these to 
he remembered through the season. Particular care, how- 
ever, is required to carnations, pinksy or any plants that have 
heavy heads and slender stems. If carnations are desired to 
flower strongly, cut off all the buds except three, leaving the 
uppermost and any other two of the largest All climbing 
plants should have timely support, and tied securely every 
week while they are growing. 
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JUNE AND JULY. 



HOLLAND BULB8. 



The lifting of these will be general in June. For direc- 
tionsy see May. It is not advisable to take up Jonquils fFritil" 
Idria, Crocus, and Irisj oftener than every alternate year. Jon-, 
quils may stand three years. Anemones and Ranunculus 
should be carefully lifted after their leaves begin to fade. 
Do not expose them to the sun, but cover slightly with earth 
or sand until they are perfectly dry, when they may be sifted 
out of the earth, and put into drawers carefully labelled. 
Some recommend to soak these roots in soap-suds, to de- 
stroy a worm with which they are frequently attacked. We 
know not how far this may be carried, nor the good or bad 
effects, never having practised it 



AUTUMN FLOWBBING BULBS. 

These are AmaryUis lutea, now called Stembirgia litiea; 
A, BeUadSnnay now BeUadSnna purpurdscens; Crocus sati- 
vus, C. PaUnsii, C. serotinus, and C. nudiflbruSf and all the 
species of CSlchicum, with species of several other genera 
not introduced into the country. They should all be lifted 
as soon as the foliage is decayed, and kept only a few weeks 
out of the ground, and then again replanted in fresh soil. 
The economy of the genus Colchicum in regard to its bulbs^ 
flowers, and seeds, is altogether singular, and lAay be termed 
an anomaly of nature. In producing the new bulbs or off- 
sets in a very curious manner, the old one perishes. The 
flowers, which arise with long slender tubes from the roots 
die off in October, without leaving any external appearance 
of seeds. These lie buried all the winter witj^in tbe bulb, 
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in ipring they throw up a fruit stalk, and are ripe about the 
first of June. How beautiful and admirable is this provision ! 
The plant blooming so late in the year, would not have time 
to mature its seeds before winter; and is, therefore, so con- 
trived that it may be performed out of the re^ch of the usual 
effects of frost, and they are brought above the surface when 
perfected, and at a proper season for sowing. 



CAIWATIONS AND PINKS. 

In order to make the former flower well, if the weather is 
dry^ give them frequent waterings at the root, and tie. them 
up neatly to their rods. The criterion of a fine Carnation is 
— ^The stem strong and straight, from thirty to forty inches 
high, the corolla three inches in diameter, consisting of large, 
round, well formed petals, but not so many as to crowd it, 
nor so few as to make it appear thin or empty; the outside 
petals should rise above the calyx about half an inch, and 
then turn off in a horizontal direction, to support the interior 
petals, they forming nearly a hemispherical corolla. The 
interior petals should decrease in size toward the centre, all 
regularly disposed on every side; they should have a soiall 
degree of concavity at the lamitia or broad end, the edges 
perfectly entire. The calyx above one inch in length, with 
strong broad ^points in a close and circular body. The co- 
lours must be perfectly distinct, disposed in regular long 
stripes, broadest at the edge of the lamina, and gradually be- 
coming narrower as they approach the unguis or base of the 
petal, there terminating in a fine point Those that contain 
two colours upon a white ground are esteemed the finest 

The criterion of a double pink — The stem about twelve 
inches, the calyx smaller, but similar to a carnation; the 
flowers two inches and a half in diameter; petals rose edges ; 
colour white, and pure purple, or rich crimson; the nearer it 
Upproaches to black the more is it esteemed; proportions 
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equal as in carnation. Those that are very tasteful with 
these flowers are attentive to the manner of their opening. 
Where the calyx is deficient in regular expansion, to display 
the petals; that is, where there is a tendency to burnt open 
on one side more than on the othei*, the opposite side in two 
or three different indentations erhould be slit a little at several 
times with the point of a small sharp knife, taking care not 
to cut the petals, and about the centre of the calyx tie a 
thread thr6e or four times round to prevent any farther ir- 
regularity. Some florista and connoisseurs place cards on 
them.. This is done when the calyx is small. Take a piece 
of thin pasteboard, about the. size of a dollar; cut a small 
aperture. in its centre to admit the bud to^passl through. 
When on, tie it tight to the rod, to prevent the wind from 
Mowing it about; and when the flower is .expanded, draw up 
the card to about the middle of the calyx, and spread the 
petals one over the other regularly upon it When these 
plants are in flower, their beauty may be prolonged by giving 
them a little shade from the mid-day sun by an awning of 
any simple description^ Where they are in pots, they can 
be removed td a coolshady^situatiori, (but not directly'^dnder 
trees.) 

OF LAYING CARNATIONS AND PINKS. 

This is a necessary and yearly operation to keep a supply of 
plants, and likewise to have them always in perfection. As 
the process of laying, though simple, may not be known to 
all who itre desirous of cultivating these plants, we will give 
an outline of the mode of operation. Provide first a quantity 
of small hooked twigs (pieces of Asparagus stems are very 
suitable,) about three inches long, for pegging the layers down 
in the earth. Select the outward, strongest and lowest shoots 
that are round the plant; trim off a few of the under leaves, 
and shorten the top ones even with the knife, and then ap- 
plying it at a joint about the middle of the under^de of the 
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shoot, cut about half through in a slanting direction, making^ 
an upward slit towards the next joint, near an inch in extent; 
and loosening the earth, make a small oblong cavity one or 
two inches deep, putting a little fresh light earth therein. Lay 
the stem part where the slit is made into the earth, keeping 
the cut part open, and the head of the layer upright one or 
two inches out of the earth; and in that position peg down 
the layer with one of the hooked twigs, and cover the in- 
serted part to the depth of one inch, with some of the fresh 
earth, pressing it gently down. In this manner proceed to 
lay all the proper shoots of each plant. Keep the earth a lit- 
tle full around the plant, to retain longer tfie water that may 
be applied. Give immediately a moderate watering, with a 
rose watering-pot, and in dry weather give ligjit waterjngs 
every evening. Choose a cloudy day for the above opera- 
ration. In about two months they will be well rooted. 



OF BUDDING OR D70CULATI0N OF ROSES. 

According to what we have previously hinted in regard to 
having roses as standards, where such are desired, the months 
of July or August is a proper time for the operation of budding. 
The kinds to be taken for stocks should be of a strong free 
growth. SuchaiS Maiden^s blush; Dutchtree; R.vil6sa; R. ca- 
nina; and frequently theFrench Eglaniineyaire taken. Be pro- 
vided with a proper budding-knife, which has a sharp, thin 
blade, adapted to prepare the bud, with a tapering ivory haft, 
made thin at the end, for raising the bark of the stock. For 
tyings, use bass strings from Russia mats, which should be 
soaked in water to make them more pliable. The height of 
the stock or stem at which the bud is to be inserted, is to be 
determined by the intended destination of the tree> (as it may 
be properly called.) Choose a smooth part of the stem, from 
one to three years old. Having marked the place, prune 
Away all the lateral shoots about and underneath it With 
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the knife directed horizontally, make an incision about half 
an inch long in the bark of the stock, cutting to the wood, 
but not deeper; then applying the point of the knife to the 
middle of this line, make a perpendicular incision under the 
first, extending from it between one and two inches. Haying 
a healthy shoot of the growth of this year provided of the 
kind that is desired, begin at the lower end of this shoot, cut 
away all the leaves, leaving the footstalk of each. Being 
fixed on a promising bud, insert the knife about half an inch 
tbove the eye, slanting it downwards, and about half through 
the shoot Draw it out about an inch below the eye, so as 
to bring away the bud unimpaired with the bark, and part of 
the wood adhering to it; the wood now must be carefully 
detached from the bark. To do this, insert the point of the 
knife between the bal*k and wood at one end, and, holding 
the bark tenderly, strip ofi*the woody part, which will readi* 
ly part from the bark, if the shoot from which the piece is 
taken has been properly imbued with sap.* Look at the 
inner rind of the separated bark, to see if that be entire: if 
there be a hole in it, the eye of the bud has been pulled away 
with the wood, rendering the bud useless, which throw 
away; if there be no hole, return to the stock, and with the 
haft of the knife gently raise the bark on each side of the 
perpendicular incision, opening the lips wide enough to ad- 
mit the prepared slip wJth the eye. If the slip is longer 
than the upright incision in the stock, reduce the largest end. 
iStock and bud being ready, keep the latter in its natural po- 
sition; introduce it between the bark and wood of the stock, 
pushing it gently downwards until it reaches the bottom of 
the perpendicular incision. Let the eye of the bud project 

• Wc once budded three eyes of the white moss rose, after they had, by 
iXDStake, been carried in the pocket of a coat three days. The shoot was 
soaked «x hours in wateir* and two of the buds grew. From this we infer 
that shoots, if properly wrapped up, may be carried very great distances, 
and grow Mocessfblly. 
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through the centre of the lips; lay the slip with the bud as 
smooth as possible, and press down the rslised bark of the 
stock. The bud being deposited, bind that part of the stock 
moderately tight with bass, beginning a little below the inci^ 
sion, proceeding upward so as to keep the ey.e uncovered^ 
finishing above the incision. In a month after the operas 
tion, examine whether the bud has united with the stock. If 
it has succeeded, the bud will be full and fresh; if not, it will 
be brown a6d contracted. When it has taken, untie the ban'i 
dage, that the bud may swell, and in a few days, afterwards 
cut the head of the stock off about six inches above the inoeu- 
lation, and prevent all shoots from growing by pinching 
them off. This will forward the bud, which will push and 
ripen wood this season; but it must be carefully tied a^ it 
' grows to the remaining head of the stock. Some do not head 
down the stock until the following spring, thereby not en- 
couraging the bud to ^ row, which if winter sets in early is 
the safest methdd. 



OF WATERING. 



r »' 



If the season be dry, look over the lately planted shrubs, aa4 
give them Irequent copious waterings; and a few of the.finest 
annuals that are wanted to flower perfj^ctly should be attended 
to. We do confess that we used to be advocates for giving 
plenty of water to the Dahlia, but the severe drought of 1838 
put our science to the test, and the result was, that of about 
one hundred plants of our most choice kinds, which we re- 
gularly watered three times a week, for nine weeks, during 
which period we had not a drop of rain; the plants grew 
luxuriantly, but maiiy of them never produced a perfect 
bloom; and those that had no attention whatever paid to 
them, except a little manure or litter laid on the surface over- 
the roots, flowered almost as well as in our more moist sea^ 
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sons. Hence we infer that an occasional watering may be 
of service, but continued and repeated artificial waterings are 
injurious. 



AUGUST. 



EVERGREEN HEDGES. 



These always make two growths in the season, and the 
best time to perform the operation of clipping or dressing 
them is before the plants begin their second growth. Choose, 
if possible, dull and cloudy days, as in such weather they will 
not be so liable'to get browri or bruised by shearing. The 
general practice in forming these is to have the sides even, 
and the top level, forming a right angle on each side. How* 
ever neat in appearance this may be considered, it certainly 
is stiff and formal. We never approve of clipping where it 
can be avoided, and, when adopted, nature ought to be imi- 
tated. Therefore, have all hedges and edgings tapering to- 
wards the top. 



CARNATIONS AND PINKS, 

If lai4 about the end of June, and have been properly at- 
tended, will by the end of this month be well rotted and fit 
for transplanting. Clear away the earth lightly, and cut them 
clean off from the parent plant, nearer the stool than the ori- 
ginal slit Raise them neatly out of the earth, with as many 
of the root-fibres as possible; cut off the naked part of the 
stem close to the fibrous roots, and trim away the straggling 
leaves. Plant the finest sorts in four-inch pots, and those 
more common, three plants in five-inch pots, in the form of 
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a triangle, which can be separated in spring to plant in the 
garden* Any of the principal stools should be (if in the 
ground,) lifted and put into seven-inch pots to be preserved: 
the others may be allowed to stand through the winter, co- 
vering them with a few dry leaves. Keep them in the shade 
a few weeks, when they may be fully exposed. Give gen- 
tle and frequent sprinklings of water until they have taken 
fresh root; or, if in want of pots, mark out a bed that can4)e 
covered with a frame, preparing the soil therein properly. 
Plant them from four to six inches apart Shade them from 
the sun until they begin to grow, giving sprinklings of water 
over the foliage every evening. 

BULBOUS ROOTS. 

Look over the bulbs that are out of the ground, and exa- 
mine those that require planting. Of FriiilUiria, there are 
about twenty species, but few of them generally cultivated, 
except F. imperiitHsy Crown Imperial; and F. pirsica. Of 
the former there are many very splendid varieties, such as 
Croum upon croum^ Lutea maxima^ Striped leavedy Double 
JUnoeredy ^c. These will require planting* and ought not to 
be lifted oftener than every third year. . They require a 
deep, rich, loamy soil, and, if in beds, plant them from five 
to seven inches deep, and one foot apart. They will grow 
under the shade of trees, or in any situation \vhere the soil is 
adapted for them. No imbricated or scaly bulb ought to be 
retained long out of the ground. When any of these are 
lifted, and the young bulbs taken off, they should be planted 
at once. See particularly, on bulbous roots in general, next 
month. 

SOWING SEEDS OF BULBOUS ROOTS. 

Where any seeds of these are saved, with the intention of 
mowing, let it be done this month. Procure boxes about seven 
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inches deep, and, in size, proportioned to the quantity, to be 
sown. Put five inches of light sandy soil in the box, level 
it smoothly 9 and sow the seeds separately and thickly; cover 
with half an inch of light "sandy loam, with a portion of earth 
from the woods. Keep the box or boxes in a sheltered si- 
tuation, giving frequent sprinklings of water, to keep the 
earth damp, which must be protected with a frame, or co- 
vered with leaves during winter. The plants will appear in 
the spring, and must be watered and kept in the shade: when 
the leaves decay in June, put one incK more soil upon them, 
and the second year they can be planted with' the small off- 
sets in fhe garden, and treated as other bulbs. They must be 
carefully marked every year. Tulips require several years of 
trial before their qualities are known; and a poor soil is best 
suited to produce their characters after the first bloom. 



SEPTEMBER. 

OF DAHLIAS. 

Sbs that all these plants are supported with proper stakes, 
rods, &c., that the wind may have no effect in'breaking down 
or otherwise destroying the flower stems. Strictly observe 
their respective heights and colours, that they may be duly 
disposed and interspersed next year, if not done so this. At*^ 
tend particularly to the merits of those grown from seed.' 

m 

GENERAL CARE OF PLANTS IN POTS. . 

All the flowers that are in pots, and intended to be kept in 
frames during winter, should have a top-dressing, and a ge- 
neral preparation for their winter quarters, by tying up, iva 

17 
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The carnation and pink layers that were lifted and potted last 
month, must be brought from the shade as soon as they be- 
gin to grow; and those that are not lifted, haye them done 
forthwith, that they may be rooted afresh before the frost 
sets in. All Wall-flowers and Stocks should be lifted about 
the end of this month, and planted in five to seven-inch pot8> 
and treated as directed for carnation layers last month, until 
they begfn to grow, when they must be fully exposed. 



PREPARE BEDS AND BORDERS FOR BULBOUS ROOTS. 

Bulbous roots of every character delight in deep free soil; 
consequently, wherever they are desired to ba planted, due 
attention must be paid to put the soil in proper order, to have 
them IB perfection. Where there are a quantity intended to 
be planted) to have them in beds is the general and prefera- 
ble method. These ought to be dug from eighteen inches ta 
two feet deep, at the bottom of which place three or four 
isches of decayed manure. Where the soil is poor it should 
be enriched with well decomposed manure and earth from 
the woods, incorporating both well with the 8<lil, breaking it 
all fine. This being done, allow it to stand until the middle* 
of next month, which see for farther directions; 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Tie up carefully all the ChrysdnthemumSy Tuberoses^, &g: 
Clear away the stems or haulm of any decayed annuals or 
herbaceous plants, that nothing unsightly may appear. PhK 
pagate the Pansy by layers, &c. See page 102. 

SOWING AND SAVING SEEDS. 

About the end of this month or beginning of next is an ad- 
visable period iA sow seed of Delphinitun Mjdcisftore flbno^ 
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^r Double Rocket Larkspur. This plant does not flower in 
perfection unless sown in autumn, and grown a little above 
ground before winter; whbn a few leaves can be lightly 
thrown amongst them, but not to cover them entirely, or a 
few branches thickly laid on will answer as well. There are 
several other annuals that bloom more early and much finer 
by being sown about this period: such as Gi/ia, CareSpsiSf 
Centaufiaj Cldrkia, CoUinsia^ ^c. Be attentive in collect- 
ing and saving all kinds of seeds, and have them correctly , 
named, with the year in which they were grown. 

The finer kinds of Pansy seeds that may have been col- 
lected during the season, should now be sown in a rich, free, 
loamy soil, aad in a situation where they can be covered 
during winter with a temporary frame of boards: although 
they are perfectly hardy, yet they will bloom earlier and 
more superb in the spring by having a slight protection. 



OCTOBER. 

OF PLANTING VARIOUS BULBOUS AND TUBEROUS ROOTS. 

From the first of October to the middle of November, is 
the best period for a general planting of bulbs, corms, and 
tubers, which, if the ground has been prepared, as formerly 
directed, will now be in readiness. We will give the names 
and descriptions of a few of the leading sorts. 

AneTJMfie hortSnsis. The cultivation of this tuber has been 
attended with less satisfaction than any other floral plant that 
has been introduced into this country. The general failure 
may, in part, be attributed to the very inferior roots annually 
sent from Holland, which rarely arrive in good order, and 
those that do grow, are very discouraging, never making a 
tuber sufficient for another year's planting. Several hundred 
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varieties are cultivated in England with great care and com- 
plete success. They are planted in a deep rich soil, using a 
considerable portion of cow manure and decomposed leaves, 
covering the crowns of the roots about two inches. The tubes 
are flat, but the eye from whence the flower-stem arises is 
apparent on one of the sides, which must be laid uppermost 
During the severity of winter, they should be protected by 
a frame, and have a sprinkling of very dry leaves strewn 
amongst them. 

CrociLs. There are upwards of one hundred varieties of 
this vernal flower in cultivation, attended with universal 
success. They delight in rich soils, and may either be plant- 
ed in beds or rows at least two inches deep, and six inches 
from row to row — they seldom require removal; every three 
or four years will be sufficient They can be purchased at 
from seventy-five cents to two dollars per hundred, accord- 
ing to quality. When they are done blooming, the foliage 
should not be removed till perfectly decayed. 
JFW<i2Z^rui, or Grown Imperial. S(ee last month. 
Ifyacinths, The ground that was prepared for these last 
month, should be all divided into beds four feet wide, leaving 
between each, alleys of twenty inches. Skim off four or five 
inches of the surface of the former into the latter, level the 
bed smoothly with the rake, and mark it off in rows eight 
^ inches apart Plant the roots in the row eight inches asun- 
der. Thus they will be in squares, and by planting the dif- 
ferent colours, alternately, the bed will be beantifully diver- 
sified. . Cover each bulb with sand, when it can be procured. 
Put about four inches of earth over the crowns, which will 
make the beds from two to three inches higher than the al- 
leys. The beds, before and after planting, should be gently 
rounded from the middle to each side to let the rain pass off. 
Finish all by raking evenly, straighten the edgings with the 
line, and clear out the alleys or pathways. 

We have grown Hyacinths in great perfection, — when, 
in addition to the above, we covered them with two to three 
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inches of cow manure. The Dutch florists name nearly two 
thousand varieties of this flower, and have large fields de- 
voted to their culture. When the double varieties were 
first brought into notice, they sold at from one to two thou- 
sand guilders a root, (about from four to eight hundred 
dollars.) The finer kinds can be purchased at from two to 
four dollars per dozen. 

iris, or Fleur de luce. The English and Persian irises are 
coming in repute as showy garden flowers. They will grow 
in any well prepared soil, and require to be planted in the 
same manner as the tulip. 

JonquUsp Double and single. Plant these in the same 
soil as TulipSy six inches apart, and covei:. three inches deep. 
'[jThey do not flower so well the first year as in the second and 
third, therefore should only be lifted every third year. 

LUium. The family of Lilies are all splendid, very inte- 
restiag, and easy of culture, requiring merely a good deep 
loamy soil^-^nowise inclined to moisture* They are all 
hardy, except L. japinicum, and Z. longifiorum, which we 
lift in November, and again plant them about the first of 
March, keeping them through the winter in dry sand, in a 
cellar free from frost* The hardy l^inds, deserving most at- 
tention, are Z. Cdndidunif (the double variety of it is not worth 
growing,) L. Ckalcedonicum, and its varieties, L. Tigrinnm, 
L, Concolar, and Z. Mirtagon; these, with the species 
indigenous to this country, are all very beautiful. They 
should be planted from three to five inches deep, according 
to the size of the bulb, and need not be taken up oftener than 
once in every three or four years. None of the species can 
be transplanted after they have grown, without injuring their 
flowering: 

JVorcmu^, require treatqient similar to the Lily, except 
the soil, which must be richer, and even then thiey do not 
bloom so finely in a few years as they do when first imported; 
but they are cheap, and can annually be procured. 
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PcBoniat are all magnificent in flower, and, for display, 
are not silrpassed by any spring blooming plant, 
and we do cheerfully urge our readers to cultivate 
the choice sorts, which can scarcely be said to 
have a rival. Such are— 

P. Moutdn B&nksiiy common double blush, tree Pa&onia. 

P. MouUin papaver^cea, single white, tree Pasonia, widi 
purple centre. 

P. Mnddn rbsea^ large rose, semi-double tree Pa&onia. 

P. MnUdn odordta, sweet-scented, rose-coloured tree Pseonia. 

P. Mmtdn albida plenoy double white, tree Paeonia. 

P. Idvlis albiflira^ single white herbaceous Pa&onia. 

P. hdulis whitlejiy superb double white herbaceous Paeonia. 

P. tditHs Humeiy very large double rose herbaceous Ps&onia. 

P. edtdis frdgransy double red, sweetnscented herbaceous 
Ps&onia. 

P. idvJis R6evesiana, Chinese double crimson herbaceous 
Paeonia. 

P. afficinidis ruhray common double herbaceous Paeonia. 

P. oficincdis atropurpurea, very dark crimson herbaceous 
Paeonia. 

P. €fficinidU dlbicanSf changeable, white rose, or blush her- 
baceous Pa&onia. 

There are several other splendid double varieties in some 
rare collections of Europe, which have not yet made their 
appearance in general culture* There are also a few very 
choice single kinds that are desirable for growing to raise 
new sorts from; for it is from the single species that the 
Chinese have been so successful in procuring the magnificent 
double varieties, which are so anxiously and perseveringly 
sought for. The seeds mature well in this country, and 
should be sown as soon as ripe: they will vegetate the follow- 
ing spring, and in three years, may be expected to bloom. 
The Paeony will grow in any rich loamy soil, which should 
be at least fifteen inches deep. Ap. eastern situation or 
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aspect is best adapted for them in this latitude; but in the 
more southern slates, they will display their flowers better 
on a northern aspect, or where they will be shaded from the 
sun; but not under the dripping of trees. The most suitable 
time for planting them is in September, October, or Novem'^ 
ber. Spring-planted roots never succeed well the first year. 
PsBony moutan and its varieties are all of a shrubby nature, 
and will grow into large bushes producing from fifty to one 
hundred blooms of not less than fifteen inches in circumfe- 
ranee: they can be propagated by division of the root, or by 
layers. 

Tulips, As this flower will soon be a decided favourite 
over this mighty country, we will give a minute description 
of the soil most genial to it, at the same time remarking that 
it will g^w in almost any soil or situation, though less per- 
fect Many of the kinds are of the most splendid colours, 
and strong in growth, frequently growing over three feet in 
I^gbt, with cups sufficiently large to satisfy the greatest 
Bacehus* All writers agree that Tulip beds should be ^^ four 
feet wide;" though I think three and a half will be found 
more convenient, and, in length, according to the number of 
roots to be planted. The soil should consist of good, fresh, 
loam, mixed with a small portion of well rotted stable ma- 
nure, at least two years old. The whole should be incor- 
porated together four months previous to using. The com- 
mon soil should be taken out sixteen inches deep, and 
filled with the above compost Raise the beds not less 
than three inches above the paths at the outside, and about 
six or eight inches in the middle; this convexity will assist in 
throwingo£f the water in times of heavy and continued rain?. 
The bed thus formed, plant the bulbs in rows, lengthwise on 
the bed, about six inehes from bulb to bulb, and seven inches 
from row to row. The bed may be marked out by straining 
a line very tight, lebgthwise on the bed, and beating it with 
the back of the spade, leaving a Hned groove along the ground. 
Then, with a lath four feet long, let the bed be marked across 
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at six inches distance, so as to leave distinct impressions at 
each crossing of the ground lines; for these will form the spots 
where the bulbs are to be planted, by means of a dibber, 
made larger than the largest bulb, and flattened at the end. 
The holes are to be made four inches deep, and about half an 
inch of sharp sand ought to be dropped in each. The centre 
line ought to be planted with the tallest kinds, and the out- 
side of the bed with the lowest In severe frosts they should 
be protected by boardsor branches. Tulips have ever beenheld 
in the highest estimation. As early as 1637 history records 
one hundred and twenty Tulips being sold at public auction for 
no less a sum than nine thousand guilder^, equal to thirty-six 
hundred dollars; and, in England, at the present day,a good col- 
lection is valued at five thousand dollars. Florists, generally, 
divide them into three classes, viz.: first, BybbemenSy such 
as have a white ground, variegated with purple, as BienfaU or 
Washington, &c. ; secondly, Bizarres, having a yellow ground, 
variegated with scarlet, purple, rose, or velvet, as D^qfa^ar, 
Due de Savoie, &c; and, thirdly, Roses with white ground, 
variegated with rose, scarlet, or crimson, as La Tendresse, 
Rose mignmne, &c. 

The superb kinds are often very expensive, even fifty 
pounds sterling is frequently given for a single bulb; and 
we doubt much if these high-priced kinds are finer than 
Washington^ MUoy or Trafalgar y which, with many others, 
can be procured for less than one dollar each. 

PLANTING AN1> TRANSPLANTING. 

This is a very proper period to plant the beautiful and 
early flowering Pyrus jafonica, now called CydSnia japoni" 
ca. The blossoms are of a rich scarlet colour. It is the 
earliest flowering shrub of the garden, and deciduous, though 
said by some to be ^ an evergreen." The plant is bushy, 
and well adapted for single plants in grass plats, or forming 
low ornamental hedges. There is likewise C.j. AlbOy a fine 
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blush variety of the same habit, and both are of the hardiest 
nature. . 

Double Primroses^ Polyanthusj Daisies^ &c. Any of these 
that were planted in shaded situations in springs and have 
been preserved through the summeri should have for their 
farther protection a bed well sheltered from the north-west, 
in which they should be planted four inches apart Give 
them a few sprinklings of water in the morning, and have a 
temporary frame of rough boards put together to place over 
them during the severity of winter. The frame may be co- 
vered with the same in place of glass, which must be kept 
over them while they are in a frozen state. 

Any other plants that are in the ground, which are in- 
tended to be protected with frames through the winter, ought 
to be immediately lifted and potted^ and treated as directed 
for all new-potted plants. 



GRASS AND GRAVEL WALKS. 

The former should be trimly cut and well rolled this month, 
that they may appear neat all winter. Never allow decayed 
leaves to lie any time upon them, as they are apt to rot out 
the grass. The latter should be divested of every weed, and 
receive a firm rolling. Clear them at all times of leaves and 
other litter. These, if on a declivity, and have not a firm 
substantial bottom, will be subject to be cut up with evefy 
heavy rain. A break should be put in every twenty, forty, 

« 

or eighty feet, to throw ofi* the water. A strong plank will 
s^swer perfectly well, but in such situations we would pre* 
fer grass walks. 

PLANTING EVERGREENS. 

This month is the best period in autumn to plant these 
shrubs, and where there is a great extent to be planted, it 
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would be advisable to do a part of it now; but we give the 
preference to April, which see for directions. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

When the plantings of bulbs, &c are finished, every part 
of the garden should have a thorough cleaning. All annuid 
flowers will have passed the season of their beauty; there- 
fore, remove the decayed i9ower stems or haulm, and trim 
off the borders. Dig all vacant ground, especially that in- 
tended to be planted with shrubs in the ensuing spring, 
which ought to be dug from one to two feet deep. 



NOVEMBER. 



DAHLIAS. 



It is not advisable to delay lifting the roots of the Dahlia 
after the first of the month, as frequently severe frosts set in 
about this period, and would totally destroy them. Choose 
a dry day for the purpose, and with a spade carefully lift 
enery root, divesting it of any earth that may adhere thereto, 
but not to shake it off, as thereby the neck of the tubers would 
be bruised, and probably entirely destroy the vitality of the 
plant for the coming season. With us, the frost generally 
destroys the foliage and stems of the plants from about the 
middle of October, to the beginning of the present month. 
The stems should then be cut -to within a few inches of the 
ground. When the roots should be lifted directly thereafter, 
and the labels properly secured to them with metallic wire. 
Many opinions.are given for the best method of securing 
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them during winter from the effects of frost, which is their 
certain destruction. In this country, a dry close cellar that 
will retain a temperature of not less than thirty-five degrees, 
and not over forty-five, will be the most proper place: if the 
tubers are small, they should be covered with dry sand or 
eafth. The method we have adopted with our finest kinds, 
'which has resulted in complete success, is to lay dry boards 
on the cellar floor, and place the roots closely thereon, co- 
vering them to the stem with dry sand, laying mats over all: 
in this manner they preserve till spring in the most perfect 
order. They can also be kept in a cool green-house; but 
must be protected from drippings of water falling upon them. 

TUBEROSES, TIGRIDIAS, AND AMARYLLIS. 

These tubers and bulbs, as soon as the frost has partly in- 
jured the foliage, should be taken up, and dried thoroughly, 
in the sun, taking care, at all times, to keep them clear from 
frost When they are dry, divest them of their foliage and 
fibres, and pack them in boxes with dry sand, or moss. 
Store these away for the winter, either in a room or a dry 
cellar, where they will, at sJl times, be exempt from frost, 
the least touch of which would destroy them. We have 
kept them completely secure in the cellar. 

ERYTHRINAS. 

Where there are any plants of E. herbdcea^ E. laurijoUay and 
E. crista-gdlla^ which are intended, to be lifted, they should 
be carefully done and preserved in half dry earth, and kept 
beside the Ddhlias. They are magnificent ornaments in the 
flower-garden. 

PRIMROSES, POLYANTHUS, AND DAISIES, 

That were planted in a sheltered spot, as directed last 
month, should have a frame placed over them, and their co- 
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vering in readiness for the approach of winter; giving the" 
plants a light covering of leaves, which wiU preserve tl;ieir 
foliage from the effects of frost 



CHOICE CARNATIONS, PINKS, PANSIES, AND AUBICULAS, 

That are in pots, should be placed in the frame intended 
for their abode during winter. If the pots are plunged to 
the rims in dry leaves, or saw dust, it will greatly protect 
their roots from the severe effects of frost Where glass is 
used for these frames, they should ' have besides a covering 
of boards, or straw mats; those that are in beds may be co- 
vered as above directed for Primroses, &c. 

They ought not to be uncovered while in a frozen state. 
It is not altogether the intensity of cold that destroys these 
plants so much as the alternate thawing and freezing. 

All half hardy plants, such as WcLH-flower^ German stocks, 
Sweet-bay f tender roses, with several others, should be pro- 
tected as above directed for Carnations. Earth or tan should 
be put round the outside of these frames, which will be a 
partial shelter from the changing state of the atmosphere. 
Oak leaves answer the purpose very well, but they are a 
harbour for all kinds of vermin, especially rats and mice, 
which would destroy every thing. It may be useful to say 
a few words on the nature of tan or tanner's bark. Many 
suppose that the smallest quantity will produce heat If 
three or four cart loads of it are put into one heap, and pro- 
tected from the rain, it will ferment; and when the first fer- 
mentation is abated, by mixing it with leaves, a substantial 
hot-bed may be made, or put it by itself into a pit; and, 
where there is no pit, boards may be substituted to keep it 
together: either of tliese methods will produce a lasting heat 
But in small quantities and exposed to rain, &c. no heat will 
be produced, but rather the contrary. It is- excellent, when 
dry, in keeping out frost from any plants; being a body not 
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easily penetrated, similar to dry sand, sawniust, or dry leaves. 
Frequently the same opinion is held in regard to stable ma- 
nure, small portions of which will never produce heat 

OF PROTECTING PLANTS IN THE GARDEN. 

During this or next month, according to the state of the 
season, protect all the plants that are in the ground, which 
are not completely hardy. The coverings may be straw, 
Russia mats, canvass, boxes, or barrels. The two latter 
must be perforated in the top, to let the damp air pass off, or 
the plant would become musty and decay. Those covered 
with straw or mats should have small stakes placed round 
the plants, and covering tied thereto, and remain so until the 
month of March or first of April. Herbaceous plants that 
are tender, may be covered with three or four inches of tan, 
saw-duit, or half decayed leaves, which will tend greatly to 
preserve their roots. These coverings must be carefully re- 
moved on the first opening of spring. The shrubs that are 
otherwise covered would be greatly benefited by having 
their roots protected in a similar manner, as directed for her- 
baceeus plants. 



PROTECTION OF SEEDUNG BULBS. ^ 

If any seeds of Hyacinths, Tulips, or FritilUirat were sown 
in pots or boxes, let them be removed to a dry, sheltered situa- 
tion, and plunged level with the ground; or fill the spaces 
between them with dry leaves or tanner's bark, and cover 
the whole with new fallen leaves, laying over all a few boards 
to prevent the wind blowing them off. These form better 
coverings than straw or haulm, which is liable to become 
musty, and communicate the effect to the roots. The above 
covering is not required until the approach of severe frost 
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OF PLANTING DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS. 

V 

It is not recomitiendable to make a general planting of these 
at this period of the year; the success entirely depending on 
the nature of the season and the state of the spil. If any are 
planted^ let them be those of the hardiest nature^and in light 
and absorbent soil, not subject to be stagnated or over-flooded 
during winter. When this and next month are mild, autumn 
plantings are very frequently as sure as those of the spring. 
But the precarious state of the season is not to be depended 
upon, therefore avoid large plantings of any kind, and more 
especially of delicate roses, the roots of which are apt to rot 
o£f except they have been previously grown in pots. No- 
thing can be more injurious to a plant, at this season particu- 
larly, than to bed its roots in mortar, by which the tender 
fibres either perish or are cramped ever afterwards. The 
soil at the time of planting should be so friable as not to ad- 
here to the spade, which is a good rule in planting at any sea- 
son, or in any soil. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Carry out of the garden all decayed leaves and Utter of 
every description, cutting down any weeds that remain. Col- 
lect all the stakes and rods that have been supporting plants; 
tie them up in bundles for the use of next year, and put them 
under cover. Look over every part of the garden, and see 
that nothing has been omitted in the way of covering or other 
protection. The sashes that are to be used on the frames 
should be perfectly whole, every interstice in the glass put- 
tied, and all ready for use when occasion may require. At- 
tend to all plants in pots, and give them gentle waterings as 
they stand in need; but never during the time the soil is fro- 
zen about their roots. 



" 
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GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



Having in the preceding months under this head given de- 
tails for the protection of plants of a delicate nature, and the 
forwarding of necessary work, only a few remarks remain to 
be added. If there is any part therein described omitted, haver 
it done forthwith: every day increases the danger of severe 
weather. If there are doubts of any plants or shrubs not 
standing without some light covering, it is best to err on the 
side of safety. Valuable plants on walls, and in danger of 
being destroyed, it is advisable to be at the expense of having 
a frame made to surround them, and cover the same with oil 
cloth. The frame thus covered, should be taken off in mild 
weather, and replaced again when necessary, causing very 
little trouble; and, if properly taken care of, will last many 
years. Coverings of any construction, and of the same ma- 
terial, would answer for any part of the garden, and are the 
best in our opinion that coufd be adopted. 
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HOT-HOUSE. 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF A HOT'HOVSE. 

There have been many plana devised and visionary pro* 
jects offered to the public as the best for a well regulated hot- 
house. As we.intend forming one for practical purposes, we 
shall adopt a convenient size, have flues for the conveyance 
of heat, and coal or wood for fuel. 

Site and Aspect — ^The house should stand on a situation 
naturally dry , and, if possible, sheltered from the north-west, 
and clear from all shade on the south, east, and west, so that 
the sun may at all times act effectually upon the house. The 
standard principle as to aspect is to set the front directly to 
the south. Any deviation from that point should incline to 
the east 

Dimensions. — ^The length may be from ten feet upwards; 
but, if beyond forty feet, the number of fires and flues are 
multiplied. The medium width is from twelve to sixteen 
feet Our directions will apply to the two extreme points, 
viz.: forty feet by sixteen, and, in height, at back from 
twelve to eighteen feet; the height in front six feet, including 
about three feet in brick basement, to support the front glass, 
which will be two and a half feet, allowing six inches for 
frame work. 

19 
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Furnace and Flues. — ^It is of great importanoe to have 
these erected in such a manner as will effectually heat the 
house. The greatest difficulty is to have the furnace to draw 
welL As workmen are not generally conversant on the sub- 
jecty nor yet understand the effect or distribution of heat in 
these departments, we will give minute details on their con- 
struction. The furnace should be outside of the house, either 
at back or end; the former is preferable, circumstances not 
always allowing it on the other plan. D.ig out the furnace 
hole, or, what is termed stock hole, about five feet deep. Let 
the door of the furnace be in the back wall of the house, 
thereby having all the heated building inside, that no heat 
may be lost The brick work round the furnace should be 
nine inches thick, laying the inside with fire-brick. Around 
the outside leave a vacuum two or three inches wide, to allow 
the heat to arise from around the furnace into the interior of 
the house, thereby saving the whole heat of the fuel. The 
furnace will require to be two and a half feet long, ten inches 
wide, and one foot high, before the spring of the arch and 
clear of the bars; leave one foot for an ash pit, then lay the 
bars. They should be sixteen inches long, one inch broad 
on the upper side, two inches deep, and two eighths broad on 
the lower side, and with the door and frame should be cast 
iron. Half an inch between each bar will be sufficient The 
flue should rise from the furnace by a steep declivity of from 
twenty inches to two feet, and pass the door of the house 
(without a dip,) when it must be elevated above the level of 
the floor of the house along the front, and at the opposite end 
of the house must dip to pa^s the door. The dip must not 
be lower than the bottom of the flue at the neck of the furnace, 
and should be of a concave form, (avoiding acute angles.) 
Lead it along the back to enter the wall over the furnace. 
When thus taken round the house, the heat will be expanded 
before it enters the chimney. The inside of the flues should 
be from six to ten inches wide, and eight inches deep; plas- 
ter the bottom of it, but no other part, as plaster is partially 
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a non-conductor. The above deacription is for burning an*- 
thraeite coal; but where wood is to be the fuel, the furnace 
must be one half larger. We have been particular in the de- 
scription of furnace bars, as those generally used are misera- 
ble substitutes. Circumstances may cause the furnace to be 
placed at the end or front of the house. In either case the 
stock hole will not require tp be so deep; or, where there is 
only one door in the house, a stock hole three and a half feet 
deep will be enough, which should be built like a cellar to 
keep out any under water. In all instances pass the first flue 
to the front of the house, over which have a close table, co- 
vered with two inches of sand, and, by keeping it moist, will 
afford a very congenial heat to young and valuable plants. 
Likewise over the furnace have a frame in the same manner, 
which will be found useful for propagating. Any part of the 
furnace or flue that is under the floor of the house, should 
have a vacuity on both sides to let the heat pass upward. 

Furnaces and flues on the above construction are the most 
simple in arrangement, and- the easiest to manage at all times. 
But, where capital, taste, and practical science can be united, 
a more elegant disposition of heating conveniences can be 
adopted: an excavation should be made for the flue to pass 
along under the pathway, which pathway may be a casting of 
iron, or wooden slats, fancifully put together, and at least six 
inches above the flue. In building the furnace, place thereon a 
boiler of casti ron or copper, about two feet deep, two feet long, 
and four inches wide, with a zinc or copper lid: having it pre- 
pared to receive two pipes, one near the bottom, and the other 
about four Inches from the top: these pipes may be from four 
to six inches in diameter, and are to be taken along under 
the table in front of the house, in a level position, and, at the 
end of the house, joined together by a perpendicular pipe, or 
joint which should have an end about one foot higher than the 
highest part of the uppev pipe. Whieh all is properly fixed, fill 
the boiler with rain or river'water, if possible: the air in the 
pipes will pass out at the perpendicular end, and when all are 
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fully put a perforated corer on the end of the pipe. As soon 
as the water becomes heated, it will arise from the bottom of 
the boiler, and pass along the upper pipe, and return eool bj 
the under one. Or, in place of the pipe returning again by 
the front, it can pass all round the house, only there must be 
a piece of perpendicular pipe to allow the air to get out — the 
consumption of water will not be orer half a gallon in twenty- 
four hours. If the pipes require to be higher than the boiler, 
the boiler cover must be hermetically sealed, and the filling 
operation conducted by the upright tube or pipe, which must 
always be full of water. This we consider the most econo- 
mical method of heating by hot water, and it is by far the 
most simple — simple indeed in every part, though volumes 
have been written on the subject 

Bark Pit — ^We consider such an erection in the centre of 
a hot-house a nuisance, and prefer a stage^ which may be 
constructed according to taste. It should be made of the best 
Carolina pine, leaving a passage all rounds to cause a free 
circulation of air. The back and end paths may be about 
two feet wide, and the front three fe^ The angle of th^ 
stage should be parallel with the glass, having the steps firom 
six inches to one foot apart 

Where there are some large plants, they may stand on the 
floor behind the stage, or on tressels, according to their height 

Angle of the glaxed Roof. — ^The pitch of the roof is usually 
varied to agree with the design of the house, and the size of 
the plants to be grown therein. Where pleasure and orna- 
ment are the principal objects, the angle should be about 43^9 
but a few degrees of inclination either way is of minor im- 
portance. 

Materials fur glazed Sashes. — Carolina pine is the best ma- 
terial for the wood work, as it is not so subject to decay from 
moisture and heat as the other kinds of pine wood. The 
frames or sashes can be of any convenient length, not exceed- 
ing ten feet, and about three and a half or four feet wide, and 
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made from plank two inches'thick, divided so as they can be 
glazed with glass six inches ;ride. 

Of Ghxdng. — The pieces of glass should not exceed six 
inches by eight, though «ix by six is preferable; the lappings 
about one quarter of an inch. The frames ought to have 
two coats of paint previous to glazing, and the glass bedded 
in putty* Some prefer the lappings to be puttied also. It 
is our opinion tfiat in a hot-house these should not be puttied, 
but, in the green-house, the closer they can be made the bet- 
ter* 

CfShuUers. — These should be made of three quarters of 
an inch white pine, and bound on both ends and sides, having 
a cross piece in the middle of the same. They ought to b& 
painted at least once in three years. 



HOT-HOUSE* 



JANUART. 



At all times be Tery careful of the temperatore of this de- 
partment, and more especially at this season of the year, as a 
few minutes' neglect might materially injure many of the de- 
licate plants. The thermometer ought to range between 55^ 
and 6S^» In fine sunshine days, admit a little air by having: 
some of the top sariies let down, one, two, or three inches, 
according to the weather, and let it always be done from ele- 
ven to one o*clock; but by no means in sudi a manner as to 
eause a draught in the interior of Hie house, which would be- 
very prejudicial. Therefore be always cautious during cold 
weather, in administering that necessary element to vegeta- 
tion, which is so conducive to health* 
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OF FIRnCG AND FUEL. 

The hot-house ought never to be left entirely to inexpe*^ 
rienced persons, because they are not aware of what might be 
the result of inattention even for an hour. Attention to the 
following observations will obviate every difficulty. About 
this season of the year, frost generally sets in very severe in 
the middle states. Suppose the day may have all the cle- 
mency of spring, the night may be directly the reverse; 
Every precaution is necessary to guard against extremes. 
The shutters are put on every night at sundown, and, in se- 
vere weather, as soon as the sun goes off the glass. If the 
shutters are omitted till late in severe fros^ it will so reduce 
the heat of the house, that you cannot overcome it by fire 
until near midnight; and, when done, the fire or fires have 
been made more powerful than they ought to be, proving 
ungenial to the plants that are near the -flues. The air, as 
above directed, having been taken off the house at one o'clock, 
as soon as the mercury .begins to fall in the thermometer, 
kindle the fire, and, supposing it is anthracite coal, in twenty 
minutes, with a good drawing furnace, the heat will operate 
in the house. If a coal fire, kindled about four o*clock, it 
will require an addition about six, and then may be made up 
again about nine or ten, which will suffice until morning. 
The quantity must be regulated by the weather. If the fuel 
is wood, it must be attended to three or four times during 
the evening; and when the mornings are intensely cold a 
fire may be requisite. « When there are bad drawing furnaces, 
the fires must be made much earlier, perhaps by two or three 
o'clock, which will be easily observed by the time the fire 
takes effect upon the air of the house. The temperature 
ought never to be under fifty degrees of Fahrenheit 
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OF WATERING THE PLANTS. 

To do this judiciously, is so necessary to vegetation, and 
^80 requisite to understand, and yet the knowledge so difScult 
to convey to others, (being entirely acquired by practice,) 
that if the power were in man to impart to bis fellow-men, 
he would possess the power of perfecting a gardener by dic- 
tion. However, the hints on this important point of flora- 
culture, will be as clear and expressive as can at present be 
elicited. All plants in this work that are aquatic, shall be 
specified as such; and those that are arid shall be duly men- 
tioned. All others will come in the medium. 

All the plants must be looked over every day, and those 
watered that appear to be getting dry on the top. It must 
be strictly observed not to give water to any but such as re- 
quire it, and let it be given moderately at this season. There 
is not so much liability to err, at present, in ^ving too little, 
as in administering too much. Vegetation amongst the stove 
or hot-house plants will soon begin to show, and the soil 
will become sour if it is impregnated with stagnant mois- 
ture. Small plants should always be watered with a pot, 
having what is termed a rose upon it The surface of the 
rose, that is, where it is perforated with small . apertures, 
ought to be level, or a little concave, which would convey 
the water more to a centre, and make neater work, by pre- 
venting any water from being unnecessarily spilt in the 
house. The size of the pot will be regulated by the person 
to suit the conveniences of the place. Water, when applied 
either to the roots or foliage of the plants, should be about 
the medium temperature of the house. Where there are no 
cisterns, a tank or barrel might be in the house, in which the 
water could stand for one'night or more, as is most suitable. 
When water is given without being thus aired, it chills the 
roots, prevents a luxuriant growth/ injures the fresh and 
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healthful appearance of the foliage^ and too frequently gives 
to all the plants a sickly hue. 



OF INSECTS, THEIR DESTBXJCnON^ &e. 

In this department, insects begin to increase by hundreds, 
and too frequently their ravages are very obvious before 
their progress is arrested. We will treat of those which are 
most common, under their respective heads, with their na- 
ture and cure, as far as has come under our observation. 

Jlj^ia ro8(By of the natural order of Hemiptera, or what is 
commonly known by Green Fly, Green Lice, &c infect 
plants in general, and are particularly destructive in the hot* 
house to Hibiscus risa-sifUnsis, AscUpias, Crdssula cocctnea, 
Lantdnaj &c and many other plants of a free-growing nature. 
They attack the young and tender shoots at the point, leaving 
a dark filthy appearance on the foliage. Many remedies for 
their destruction have been offered to the public by various 
writers, each equally secure in his own opinion. Extensive 
practice alone can show the most easy and effectual cure. 
Fumigating with tobacco is decidedly the most efficacious, 
and in the power of any to perform, ^ake a small circular 
furnace, made of sheet iron, diameter at top twelve inches, 
and at bottom eight; depth one foot, having a grating in it to 
reach within three inches of the bottom, which will leaye 
space for the air to pass, and where the ashes will fall and 
be kept in safety, having a handle like a pail to carry it with. 
This, or any thing similar, being ready, put in it a few em- 
bers of charcoal, ignited to redness; take it into the centre 
of the house, and put therein a quantity of moist tobacco. If 
it attempts to blaze or flame, sprinkle a little water thereon; 
and as it consumes, continue to add tobacco until the house 
is entirely full of smoke, observing always to do it in still, 
cloudy weather, or in the evening. If it is windy, the smoke 
is carried off without having half the effect, and requires 
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tnore tobacco. The house must be closely shut up. There 
are several plants whose foliage is of a soft downy nature^ 
such as Helitrbpiumsy Callac&rpus, Sdlvias, and many of the 
LantitnaSy Vtncas^ with several others, that cannot stand 
strong fumigation without danger. These should be put 
down in the house, or under the stage. These fumigations 
will have to be repeated frequently, the time for which 
will easily be perceived; and, when required, ought not to 
be delayed. Several species and varieties of the same ge- 
nus, Aphis^ cah be destroyed in the like madnei*. 

Acaris telluriuSy or red spider, is caused by a dry atmo- 
sphere, and its havoc generally is obvious before it is ar- 
rested. With its proboscis, it wounds the fine capillary 
vessels of the leaves. If they pi^ogress in their destructive 
work, the leaves will prematurely decay. On this appear- 
ance, turn up the leaf, and you will see them running about 
with incredible swiftness. Their body is of a blood coloar, 
and their feet, light red. When very numerous, they work 
thick webs on the under side of the leaf, and frequently all 
over it, forming a mass of half dead plants, decayed leaves, 
and thousands of spiders. The most effectual remedy is a 
thorough syringing with water, and profusely under the fo- 
liage. This being done every evening, will subdue and 
eventually banish them. Had the house been syringed two 
or three times per week, these intruders would not have ap- 
peared. It is said by some writers, that watering only re- 
duces them to a temporary state of inaction, and will not 
destroy them. Laying aside the many prescribed nostrums* 
we assert that the pure element is the most effectual cure, as 
well as the most easy to be obtained.* 

Thrips, order Hemipteray are insects so minute aA scarcely 
to be perceptible to the naked eye. They generally lurk 
close to the veins of the leaves of plants, and frequently at- 

* Fumes of sulphur is instant death to them; but it has to be used with 
g^reat caution and experience. 

20 
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tack esculents. When viewed through a glass, they are seen, 
when touched, to skip with great agility. The larva is of a 
high brown, or reddish colour. The thrip has four wings, 
and walks with its body turned upwards. It frequently at- 
tacks the extremities of tender shoots, or young leaves, which 
become riirivelled, brown, and will rub to dust easily be- 
tween the thumb and finger. When any leaves or shoots 
9re perceived to be so, if you do not observe the green fly, 
expect the thrips. They may be destroyed hy a fumigation 
of tobacco, in the same manner as the green fiy. By the 
simple and expeditious method ef fumigation, these insects 
and several others may be destroyed efiectoally at any time 
they appear. 

Cocut hesperidus, or mealy bug, has appeared in the hot- 
bouses about Philadelphia within these few years, and, if not 
instantly destroyed, increases rapidly. It is of a white dusty 
colour, when broken, of a brownish red, generally covered 
with down, under which it deposHes its eggs; and they, in a 
few months, come forth in great numbers^ The cocus gene- 
rally b of a dormant nature, but, in warm weather, they may 
be seen moving rapidly up the stems of the plants. Fumi- 
gating has no observable efiect on these insects; therefore, a» 
soon as they appear, recourse must be had to other means. 
The liquid made from the following receipt, is death to any 
of die Cocits tribe: Take two pounds of strong soap^ one 
pound of flour of sulphur, one pound of leaf tobacco, one and a 
half ounce of nux vomica, with a table spoonful of turpentine, - 
which boil in four gallons of river water to three; then'' set 
aside to cool. When boiling, stir it well with a sticky con- 
tinuing to do so until it is reduced as above. In this liquor 
immerse the whole plant, drawing it to and fro gently, that 
the liquor may penetrate every where; This dohei lay the 
plant on its side, until it b^ns to dry, then syringe well 
with clean water, and put it in its respective station.. Where 
a collection of plants is free from any insects of the kind,, 
ev^y plant that is introduced, ought to be minutely scruti- 
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nized, that the unclean may be kept from the cle^: the 
above insect will feed almost on any plant, but indulges on 
CrAsstddSy any' of the bristly Cdctus, GardkniaSj and in fact 
whatever is in the way. 

Cocus , or brown scaly insect, is frequently 

found on many plants, but we never could perceive that it 
does any other materiltl injury, than soiling them. We have 
always observed, that it is found in winter to abound in 
those situations which are most excluded from air; there- 
fore is of less importance than the other species, which eat 
and corrode the leaves of tender plants. A washing with 
strong soap-suds will destroy then^ or the above liquid will 
do it more effectually. Tie a piece of sponge on the end of 
a small stick, and scrub every leaf, stem, and crevice* Fu-^ 
migating destroys the tarvae of this species. 

CociLS , or small white scaly insect, which gene- 

rally infests Cycas, Afhium, OleaSf and Acacias, &c., may be 
destroyed by washing as above with a sponge, and a strong 
decoction of tobacco^ using the liquid about the warmth of 
100^. Being thus heated, it irritates the kiaect, wlten, by- 
easing itself from its bed, the fluid passes under it, anA eanse 
immediate death. If it is not thus irritated, it adheres sa 
closely to the foliage, that it will keep you at defianee. The 
under, or dark side of the leaves is its residenee; and we 
have observed a plant in a house where there was only Kght 
on one side, with the dark side literally covered, while the« 
light side was clean. So much for having houses with plenty 
of light The effects of this insect are of a corroding nature, 
extracting all the juice from the leaf, and where they have 
got to the extremity, the foliage is completely yellow, and 
of a decayed appearance. 

Coctu , or turtle insect We have never ob- 
served this insect arrive to any extent. It is the largest of 
any known among us, and very like a turtle in miniature. 
On lifting it from the wood, to which it generally adheres, 
there appear to be hundreds of eggs under it, but fumigating 
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completely destroys the larvK. In our opiaion this turtle 
insect is no other than the old female of the brown scaly in- 
sect, which swells to a large size before depositing its eggs. 
We have frequently observed the insect dead in this en- 
larged state, and question if this be not the last stage of its 
transmigration. The male insect is winged, and very active 
in its movements. 

Where bulbous roots, such as Hyacinthsj Jonquils, Ldasj 
LachendllaSj &c., are required to be early in flower, they 
may, during this month, be put in the front of the hot-house 
and watered freely till they bloom, when they may be taken 
to the green-house or parlour. 

Azaleas Rhododendron Roses, and some other plants, do 
admirably to force, and where there is a larg^ stock, a few 
should be brought into early bloom with the heat of this de- 
partment 

OF CLEANSING PLANTS, HOUSE, &c. 

This subject ought to be kept constantly in view. How- 
ever oorrectly every thing else may be executed, without that 
adorning beauty, cleanliness, all will appear only half done. 
Therefore let all the dead leaves be picked off every day, 
the dust and other litter swept out of the house, and, when 
necessary, the house washed, which will be at least once a 
week. That the foliage of the plants may always appear 
fresh, syringe them every morning, when there is the appear- 
ance of sun. At present this will in a great measure keep 
down the insects, and will prove a bane to the red spider. 

Tie up neatly with stakes, and threads of Russia mat, all 
the straggling growing plants; let the stakes be proportion- 
ate to the plants, and never longer, except they are climbing 
sorts. Do not tie the branches in bundles, but singly and 
neatly, imitating nature as much as possible. If any of the 
plants are affected with the Cocus insect, let them be cleaned 
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according to the plan already mentioned, taking particular 
care also in washing the stakes to which they had been pre- 
viously tiedy and burning all the old tyings, which contain 
the larvae of the insect in many instances, especially of Cocus 
hesperidns. It is premised, when any of these things are 
done, that they will be well done, and not half doings and al- 
ways doing. Cleanliness, in every respect, promotes a pure 
air, which is congenial to vegetation, and will, with other at- 
tentions, dways ensure a healthful and vigorous appearance 
in the house. 



FEBRUARY. 

In the early p^rt of this month the weather generally is 
very cold and changeable in the middle states, and strict at- 
tention, with the greatest caution, will require to be paid to 
the management of the hot-house. Most of the tropical 
plants commence an active state of vegetation; and, if checked 
by temperature or otherwise, they will not recover until 
midsummer. The thermometer may be k^pt two or three 
degrees higher with fire heat than last month; the sun will 
be more powerful, and this will, in a great degree, increase 
the vigour of the plants. Air may be admitted when the 
thermometer rises to 75° or 80®, not allowing it to rise higher 
than the latter. In giving air, let it be done by the top 
sashes. It is improper to give it in any way to cause a cur- 
rent, for the external air is yet very cold, although the sun 
is more powerful. An inch or two on a few of the sashes, 
as has been previously observed, will be efiectual in keeping 
the temperature low enough. 
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With regard to firing, what was said last month may suffice 
for this. Always recollect that it is more preferable to keep 
-out the cold than to put it out It will frequently happen in 
the time of intense frost, that the weather is dull. In such 
Hsases fire in a small degree is requisite all day. 

Heavy snows ought never to be allowed to remain on the 
'shutters while they are on the house. If the snow lies on 
the sashes one day, the internal heat will dissolve some of 
it; night coming on will freeze it to the wood work, when 
it will become a solid mass, and frequently cannot be se- 
parated without much damage. If allowed to remain on for 
two days, the plants are very much weakened, and the foli- 
age discoloured. Therefore let the snow be cleared off in- 
stantly, that no inconvenience may take place. 

It will be observed that plants absorb more water this 
•month than last. The quantity given will require to be in- 
creased, according to the increase of vegetation, and the ad- 
vancement of the season; but never give it until the soil be- 
gins to dry, and then in such proportion as will reach the 
bottom of the pot Tha best time to water, is after the sun 
has got on the house in the morning, observing all the direc- 
tions given in January. 



OF im^BCTS, &C. 

Perhaps sufficient observations were given und^r this head 
last month; but the importance of keeping these disagreea- 
ble visiters out of the house, constrains us to make a few 
more remarks. Man cannot be too frequently guarded 
against his foes, more especially when they are summoning 
:I1 their forces, and no profession has more than that of the 
Horttbulturist Let a strict examination be made about the 
end of the month for the red spider; they will be in opera- 
tion some weeks before their depredations are observed on 
the foliage. The under side of the leaf is their resort in the 
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first instance, and on such plants as have been already men- 
tioned. 

Observe daily the young shoots, in case the green fly be- 
comes numerous. They give the foliage a yery disagreeable 
appearance, and it is too often intolerable, before their career 
is arrested. It also takes a stronger fumigation, which has 
frequently to be repeated the following day to the same de- 
gree, much to the injury of many of the plants, and adding 
to the disagreeableness of the continued vapour in the house. 

OP KEPOTTING- PLANTS. 

About the end of the month, some of the plants of Curcu- 
ma, Amomum, Kaanpfbria, Alpina, Phryniumy C&nna, Zin- 
giber j Hedychiwrif and others that are on the dry shelf, will 
be offering to grow. Let them be taken out of their pots, 
some of their weakest shoots or tubers taken off, and the 
strong ones repotted: give gentle waterings until they grow 
freely, then give an abundance. (Soil Na 17.) 

Dioncea mucipnlaf or Venus fly-trap, grows best in the 
hot-house, and will, about the end of the month, stand in need 
of being repotted. This plant is very seldom grown in any 
degree of perfection, having been always considered a deli- 
cate plant in collections. Take it out of the pot, just before 
beginning to grow afresh, and divested of all the soil, 
leaving only a few of the young roots, (it is a bulb, and will 
receive no injury by so doing,) put it in new soil; when pot- 
ted, place the pot in a saucer with one inch of water in it, 
giving a fresh supply every other day; this being repeated 
every year, it will grow, flower, and seed in perfection. (Soil 
No. 5.) 

GesnMnsy if in small pots, give larger as they advance in 
growth. This genus requires to have plenty of pot-room to 
make them flower well.. G. bulbosa and G. SeUbwii ought ta 
have a situation in every hot-house. They are remarkable 
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for their many brilliant crimson flowers, and continue in 
flower for a length of time. When the bulbs begin to pushf, 
«hake them out of the earth, and repot them into smaller 
pots; and, as soon as the roots reach the side of the earth, 
which will be in about one month, put them in larger pots, 
«nd continue to do so until flowering, which will be about 
the first of June, observing always to keep the ball of earth 
entire. 6. Dougldsiiy G. rutilla, G. acaulisy and some 
others, are all well worth attention. (Soil No. 11.) 

Gloriosas must be repotted in the beginning of this month, 
G. supirba is the most beautiful and curious. The crown of 
the roots ought to be planted one and a half inch deep, taking 
care not to break them. Do not water much until they be- 
gin to grow. The earth must not have . much water. As 
the plants grow, they will require a more liberal supply; 
yet it IS necessary, at all times, to be moderate in giving it 
if well treated, the superb flowers will appear in June or 
July. (Soil No. 12.) 

Gloxinias are beautiful herbaceous plants with large 
Bhowy flowers, requiring soil and treatment similar to (Ges- 
neria.) 6. speciSsa, dark blue, G. speciosa pAUiday pale 
lilac; G. citndidaj pure white, and G. grandijUray very 
large light blue, are the finest, although several of the other 
species are very interesting, especially G. kirshia. 



OF CLEANSING PLANTS, HOUSE, &c. 

With regard to cleaning the plants. Sprinkling, or sy- 
ringing, is at all times, to a greater or less degree, necessary. 
The plants will, in this compartment, be in their first stage 
of growth, and, if dust or foulness be permitted to lodge on 
their foliagp, the pores will be obstructed, the plants will be- 
come unhealthy, and the growth of insects increased. 

Let all moss, litter, decayed leaves, or weeds, be cleared 
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out of the house, the earth in the pots stirred up with a round 
pointed stick, and fresh earth given where required, that the 
air may operate therein freely. 

The house ought always to be sprinkled before being 
swept, to prevent the dust rising. 

Attend to the bulbous roots as directed last month, such 
as Hyacinths^ JSTarcissus, &c. 



MARCH. 

If this department has been regularly attended to, the 
plants will be in a fresh healthy state. Where there is any 
sickly appearance, heat has been deficient, or insects of a de- 
structive character are preying upon the plants. Too much 
water at the root frequently causes the foliage to become yel- 
low. Regular syringing must be continued in the morning, 
and it is highly necessary that the water that is used should be 
of the same temperature as the house; and at all times, what- 
ever water is given to the roots, the same must be observed. 
For airing, see last month, observing, as the season advances, 
to increase the quantity. 

Continue to fumigate when any of the Green-fly appears, 
(see January for directions,) and where there are any of the 
plants infected with the whit^* scaly insect, clean them as 
there directed. If overlooked for a few months, they will 
be increased tenfold. Very frequently, where there are 
only a few, they are neglected until the plant is overrun 
with them, and then it may be said, it is impossible to dis- 
lodge them entirely. Clear off all decayed leaves from the 
plants, which will have made fresh shoots, and the decayed 
leaves very much disfigure the whole collection. We would 
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not have repeated this observation if it was not an essential 
point, and one which is so frequently neglected. 



OF REPOTTING PLANTS. 

Many of the young plants that are growing freely, and 
where they may be desired to grow to a^ large size, should 
be frequently repotted to encourage their growth. Gesnhria^ 
Gloxinia, and others, previously mentioned, must have larger 
pots, as they require it Flowering bulbs of JlmaryUiSy may 
be brought into the heat to make them bloom early; before 
they begin to grow, divest them of the old soil and put them 
into fresh: this is particularly necessary, when the bulbs are 
already in large pots. By thus renewing the soil, the pots 
can be used much smaller: they require plenty of drainage 
in the pot, and agree best with (soil No. 12.) 

Where plants of the dwarf Musas are intended to be 
grown for fruiting, they must have particular attention in 
repotting as they grow; about the first of the month will be 
a proper time to begin: copious waterings are daily required 
when they are in a growing state. Their soil is No, 12, 
with one portion more manure. For farther detail, see 
May. 



APRIL. 

Where the hot-house has been properly condueted, the 
plants generally will have a vigorous and healthful aspect 
An error frequently arises in the conducting of these depart- 
ments, by inexperienced operators being ambitious of out- 
stripping their comj^titors. They keq> the house in a very 
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high temperature^ and admit little or no air. Where such a 
mode has been pursued, the plants will have got over their 
first growth, and the foliage looks yellow and decaying; thus 
throwing the plants into a state of inactivity, when nature 
herself commences her most active movements. The tem- 
perature should not be under 55^ in the night, nor much 
above 75^ during the day, without admitting a little air by 
the top lights. It will not do yet to give air by the front 
sashes, the wind being cool, and a current in the house would 
be hurtful. The sun is not so powerful but the heat can be 
kept down by the air given from above. 

Hot-house or tropical plants will not materially suffer with 
100^ of sun-heat, provided they are not very near the glass; 
but such an extreme would be injurious to practice. 



RBPOmMG. 

Where there is a general assortment of the Cactee tribe, 
and kept in this department, now is the proper period to 
give them a general repotting. Of all the tropical floral pro* 
ductions, there is not a family more curious, grotesque, inte- 
resting, and beautiful than this; and, what still more enhances 
iheir real value, they are in this country of the easiest cul- 
ture, it is with pleasure that we recommend a few of the 
grand and the novel, which are faithfully described in the 
general list given next month. The bottom of every pot 
must be covered with an inch of pot-shreds, or rough gravel 
for drainage. 
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MAY. 

Very few directions for this department remain to be 
given; except for shifting plants, and a few observations on 
those that are most desirable for the hot-house; which we 
will do in this month, considering May and June the best 
months of the year for that operation. 

The days and nights will be very mild by this time, and 
the sashes in every favourable day should be opened, both in 
front and top, so that the plants may be enured to the open 
air, which they will be exposed to by the end of the month. 
Leave in the beginning of the month the top sashes a little 
open every mild night, and gradually, as the heat increases, 
leave the front sashes and doors open. Continue to syringe 
them at least every alternate night, and, if possible, every 
night; and give theni all, according to their respective wants, 
liberal supplies of water every day. Absorption amongst 
hot-house plants is as great during this month as in any pe- 
riod of the year. 



OF REPOTTING PLANTS, Uc 

It is our candid opinion that this and ne^t month are the 
best periods for shifting or repotting all or most of hot-house 
plants; the end of August being the time always adopted 
around Philadelphia for that operation, (and then they are 
done indiscriminately.) We will assign a few reasons for our 
practice, 

Firxlf that it is not congenial to the nature of these plants 
to have their roots surrounded with fresh soil, when they 
are becoming inactive; secondly^ that there is not a suffi* 
eieney of heat naturally to quicken them to an active state 
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when they are encouraged; znAy thirdltff being thus in new 
floil while dormant, they have a yellow and sickly aspect un- 
til they begin to grow; and the foliage, thus deprived of its 
natural vigour, will .not appear so healthful again: whereas, 
if they are shifted or repotted in this or next month, at 
which season they are between two stages of growth, they 
immediately, on receiving fresh assistance, and by the in- 
creasing heat of the summer, make new growths, are perfect- 
ly ripened before the approach of winter, and never lose 
that vernal appearance they have attained. These are our 
reasons, acquired from a close practice and observation, and 
are not influenced by the doings of others which are so much 
aside. No practical operator especially, nor, in fact, any in- 
dividual, ought to be governed by custom in regard to the 
treatment of plants, without having an idea as to why and 
wherefore, founded on the principles of nature, and governed 
by her unerring results. 

As many are desirous of having a knowledge of plants, be- 
fore they order them, and likewise which are the finest 
flowerers and their general character, especially those who 
are at a great distance, and seldom have the privilege of see- 
ing what is most desirable, our descriptions will be limited, 
but still will convey some accurate idea of the article de- 
scribed. 

Achcias. Several of these are desirable in the hot-house, 
for the grandeur of their foliage, beauty of flower, and a few 
of them as specimens of valuable medicinal plants. A. Hous- 
tSnij now Annes&ia UnuiSni, is one of the most magnificent 
of the Mimosa tribe, blooming from August to November in 
large terminale spikes, of a crimson colour, stamens very 
long, and beautiful, leaves bipinnated in pairs. A»> grandi- 
Jloruj likewise given to AnnesliiUy and similar to the former 
in colour; has very large compound bipinnate leaves, with 
from twenty to forty pairs. A. Catichu, flowers yellow, wood 
spiny, leaves bipinnated, about ten pairs. The inner wood 
of this tree is of a brown colour, from which the Caiichu 
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used in mediciDe is prepared. It is disputed whether jf. 
v6ra or j7. ardbica produces the gum Arabic. We are in** 
elined to think it is the latter, which grows principally on 
die Atlas mountains. The gum exudes spontaneously from 
the bark of the tree in a soft half fluid state* There are many 
others of this genus belonging to the hot-house, but being shy 
in flowering, are not generally esteemed. Most of the flow* 
ers have the appearance of yellow balls of down, and are her- 
maphrodite. The pots should all be well drained. (SoU 
No. 1.)* 

Jlrdisias, about eighteen species. Plants highly esteemed 
for the beauty of their foliage, flowers, and berries. The 
most popular in our collections is A, crentdlUa. It has rose« 
ooloured staivlike flowers, in termioale panicles, and produces 
beautiful small red berries, which continue until other ber- 
ries are produced the following year, and frequently there may 
be seen on one plant, the berries of three successiye years, 
thus being a very ornamental plant and very desirable. It 
is vulgarly called the dwarf ever*bearing cherry. It will 
keep in a good green-house, but not grow freely. A. $dand^ 
cBa has large oblong leaves, narrowed at each end, and bears 
purple berries; A. ilegam has entire, oblong, shining leaves; 
A. umbellata^ once A, KUoriUis^ is also a fine plant for an 
abundance of flower and beauty of foliage. The flowers are 
pink, in large decompound panicles. ' 

AricUf Cabbage-tree, ten species. They are a kind of 
palms, with large pinnated leaves, or properly fronds. In 
their indigenous state they are from six to forty feet high, 
but in the hot*house they seldom exceed twenty feet A. 
cdiechu is used in medicine. A. olerdcea is cultivated exten^^ 
sively in the West Indies, and the tender part of the top is 
eaten by the natives. A. montand is most frequent in eoh- 
lections. There is no particular beauty in the flowers. Tbey 

* TheM numben reftr to the table of toils at tiia end of tiw work. 
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ftre til easily grown, if plenty of heat be giren. (Soil 
No. 12.) 

AruidSchiasj Birth-wort There are several of these be- 
longing to the hot-house, but none of them deserving parti* 
cular observation, except A. labibsa and A, brasiliinsia. The 
leaves are reniform, roundish, cordate, and amplexicaule; 
the flowers or corolla is of a curious construction, being in- 
curved, and at the base swelled or saccate, with a large lip,' 
and all beautifully spotted; colour greenish brown. They 
are climbing plants, and require a strong heat (Soil No. 9.) 

AsirapaaSy three species. A. Wdllichii is a celebrated 
plant in Europe, and is frequently met with in our collec- 
tions. It has a profusion of scarlet umbellated flowers, with 
an involucre; has twenty-five stamens united into a tube, 
bearing the corolla with five petals; leaves roundish, cordate, 
accuminate, very large, with persistent, ovate wavy stipulesL 
The plant is of easy culture, and grows freely, wood very 
strong. (Soil No. 12.) 

BambusaSy Bamboo-cane, two species. Plants of very 
strong growth, and are used in the East Indies, where they 
are indigenous, for every purpose in the construction of huts, 
for furniture both domestic and rural, for fences, boats, boxes, 
paper, &e. It is frequently used as pipes to convey water. 
The spedes thus useful, is J9. amndindceay which grows to 
a great height We do not mention it as interesting in beau- 
ty, but as a valuable plant, for the many useful purposes to 
which it is applied. It requires to be kept wet (Soil 
No. 15.) 

Bani$tiria$, a genus of about fourteen climbing evergreen 
plants. Three of them are esteemed, B. fulgtnsy yellow 
flowers in racemose spikes, leaves subovate, and downy be- 
neath. B. ckrisophylla has beautiful foliage, as if covered 
with a shining gold-coloured dust; leaves large, oblong, acute, 
B. spUndeMy flowers in spikes of a yellow colour; foliage 
large attd silvery like; the pots should be well drained, 
(Soil No. 9.) 
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Barringtonias, two species. B. speciisa has produced a 
great excitement amongst cultivators, and is one of the hand- 
somest plants produced within the tropics. I'he leaves are 
large, oblong, acute, shining, with fleshy nerves, tinged with 
red; the flowers are large, full of stamens with four petals^ 
opens in the evening and fades at sunrise; colour purple and 
white; grows freely in strong heat (Soil No. 9.) 

BeaumSntias are sti*ong growing climbing plants with 
large foliage. B. grandiflbra is said to have beautiful large 
white flowers approaching the Oleander. (Soil No. 12.) 

BlHioBy a genus of about eight species, all beautiful flow* 
ering plants. B. TankerviUitB is most superb, a small plant, 
now (Jan.) in bloom, has upwards of fifty full-blown flow- 
ers, besides many buds — ^they are brown, white, and purple, 
and about two inches in diameter. When out of flower, and 
the roots become dormant, place the pots in a shady situa- 
tion; allow the soil to become dry, until the roots begin to 
grow: as soon as this is observed, repot the plants and expose 
them fully to the sun, giving plenty of water while growing. 
B. Sh6ppherdii is a fine pink, and requires similar treatment 
(Soil No. 13.) 

BrowneaSj five species of splendid plants, but scarce in 
collections. B, coccinea has scarlet flowers in pendulous 
bunches, corolla semi-double, foliage bipinnate, in three pairs. 
jB. rosay mountain rose of Trinidad. J3. grandic6ps is the 
finest of the genus, leaves bipinnated; leaflets cordate, accu- 
minate, downy, and pendulous^ flowers rose-colour, in large 
close heads. Drain the pots well. (Soil No. 12.) 

Brunfilsiast very fine, free flowering plants, with white, 
yellowish, or purple flowers. B. grandiflbra blooms freely, 
and is finely scented — a plant before me, now (28th of Jan.) 
only one foot high, has six full expanded flowers upon it, 
each fully two inches in diameter. (Soil No. 9.) 

Buonapdrtea juncea^ a very curious low growing plant, 
with long narrow, recurved, round leaves; with spikes of 
small blue flowers. There does appear to be three disdnct 
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varieties in cultivation, but are rarely attainable. (Soil 
No. 12.) 

Buddha madagascariensis blooms profusely during win- 
ter in spikes of orange-coloured flowers, of a kind of honey 
fragrance, — the plant is strong growing, and of the easiest 
culture. (Soil No. 11.) 

Calathia zebrinCf frequently known as tnardnta zebrina; 
it is a plant unique in appearance, having large elongated 
ovate leaves, beautifully striped with green and dark purple, 
and called the Zebra plant It has light blue flowers in 
ovate spikes, about the size of large pine cones. It is an 
herbaceous plant; but in the warmest part of the hot-house 
retains its splendid foliage; requires a very liberal supply 
of water, and ought to be in every collection. (Soil No. 
U.) 

Cdnnas, about thirty species, several of them deserving 
cultivation both for flower and foliage: they are principally 
natives of the West Indies, and might all be easily obtained. 
The finest are C gigdntea, has large leaves and orange flow- 
ers; C. linibiUa^ flowers scarlet and yellow; C. discotar^ has 
large cordate, accuminate leaves of a crimson colour, the 
flowers are scarlet; C, iridifiora, has large crimson nodding 
flowers, very difierent from any of the others, and the finest 
of the genus. They all, while in a growing state, require a 
liberal supply of water; and, being herbaceous plants, water- 
ing ought to be given up about the first of November, and 
renewed in February, thus giving them a cessation which 
they require to flower freely; but when water is constantly 
given, which is the general plan in our collections, they con- 
tinue to push weak shoots and few flowers. (Soil No. 12.) 

Cdctus. This extensive genus is interesting, and varied in 
character and habit; it is now divided into seven distinct gene- 
ra, according to their natural appearance and disposition. We 
will describe a few of each genus, none of which going 
under the name of Cdcius^ we will give them the six follow- 
ing, premising that the time is not far distant, when this fa- 
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mily will be successfully cultivated in every parlour window, 
and the whole tribe will be sought for with more avidity 
than any other class of plants that have ever been brought to 
notice^ not even excepting the Rose, They require a dry 
heat, and will grow either in town or country, and are com- 
pletely adapted for the denizen amateur, and will afford more 
beauty and interesting display, than can be imagined, until 
witnessed. 

MamiUijtriaSy above seventy species, and are those which 
are covered with roundish bearded tubercles, and with small 
red and white flowers. Jtf. coccinea; M. simplex; M. pustUa; 
M. conica; M. stettatay and M. acanthophlegmay are good spe- 
cies, and will do well with water once a week, during sum- 
mer. (Soil No. 15.) 

MelocdctuSy seven species, and are those that are roundish 
with deep and many angles, with spines in clusters on the 
top of the angle. M. communis^ is the Turk's cap, named 
from having an ovate conate crown upon the top, from 
which proceed the small red flowers. M. macrdnihus, has 
large spines; M, pyramidMis^ is a conical growing species. 
These require the same treatment as the last (Soil No. 15.) 

Echinocdtusy a great number of species; are those that have 
many deep angles, and have a remarkable swelling, with each 
parcel of spines; E. gibb6sus; E. crispiUus; £. recunms; P. 
roditnthia, and E. scopa; are curious in appearance, with 
small white and purple flowers. These three genera in most 
collections are not well known specifically, but it is easy to 
discriminate with which genus they are connected. (Soil 
No. 15.) 

Cireus. This is the most magnificent genus with regard 
to the magnitude and beauty of the flowers, but not so closely 
allied in character. It takes in all those of a trailing or erect 
growing habit, having spines in clusters, solitary, or spine- 
less. C. senilis is the celebrated monkey cactus. C. pe- 
ruviinus and C. heptagonus, grow very erect, and to the 
height of thirty or forty feet in Peru and Mexico, where 
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they plant them close together as fences, and they are 
in a few years impenetrable. C« Jk^elfiformus is a well 
known creeping free flowering species, has ten angles; will 
keep in a good green-house, and produce in May and June 
a great number of blooms. The petals are of a fine pink and 
red colour; the tube of the flower is long, and will stand a 
few days in perfection, when others come out successively 
for the space of two months, and during their continuance 
make a brilliant appearance. C, grandiflorus is* the cele- 
brated "Night-blooming Cereus.''' The flowers are very 
large, beautiful, and sweet-scented. They begin to open 
about sun-down, and are fully expanded about eleven oVlock. 
The corolla, or rather calyx, is from seven to ten inches in 
diameter, the outside of which is a brown, and the inside a 
fine straw yellow colour; the petals are of the purest white, 
with the stamens surrounding the stile in the centre of the 
flower, which add to its lustre, and make it appear like a 
bright star. Its scent is agreeable, and perfumes the air to a 
considerable distance; but these beauties are of momentary 
duration. By sunrise they fade, and hang down quite de- 
cayed, and never open again.* One of these ought to be in 
every collection, and if trained up a naked wall, will not oc- 
cupy much room, and grow and flower profusely. C. mdl- 
lisoni and C. scottii are the same, and have beautiful scarlet 
flowers: it has been gratuitously (to say the least of it,) called 
** The Scarlet Night-blooming Cereus." C. speciosissimits 
has most beautiful large flowers, about six inches in diame- 
ter; the outside petsds are a bright scarle^ those of the inside 
a fine light purple. One flower lasts a few days, and a large 
plant will produce every year from ten to twenty flowers, 
blooming from May to August It has flowered in some of 



• They may be preserved if cut off when in perfection, and put in spirit* 
of wine, in a glass vase, made air tight. A plant flowered in our collec- 
tion in liay, 1830, at 12 o'clock at noon—the only instance of the kind we 
ever heard of. 
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our collections^ and is highly esteemed. C. trianguUtris has 
the largest flower of the Cactecs family; the bloom is of a 
cream colour, and about one foot in diameter. In its indi- 
genous state, it produces a fine fruit called ^Strawberry 
Pear/' and is much esteemed in the West Indies as being 
slightly acid, and, at the same time, sweet, pleasant, and cool- 
ing. 

EpiphyBums are those species of the Cacteae family 
which have flat shoots, or leaves without spines, from the 
edges of those leaves the flowers are produced. They are 
extensively cultivated for their profusion of bloom, and are 
frequently grafted on Cireus trianguUtris and Periskia, 
which greatly promotes their growth, and prevents them 
from so easily damping ofi* by over watering. The original 
species are E. speciosum, pink; E. phylanthoides, or Hodke^ 
riiy white; E. aUttum^ white; E. truncatumy scarlet; flowers 
tubular, from two to three inches in diameter. The plant is 
of a very dwarf growth, and much branched; when in bloom, 
it is quite a picture, and rendered more beautiful when graft- 
ed. There is also a variety of it called E, truTuUumy Aben- 
steiniiy the flower of which is rather larger, and is more rosy 
coloured. E. Russellidnum is quite a new species, but has 
not yet bloomed in our collections; it is represented as 
being a beautiful large crimson, and of the truncdia habits. 
E. Ackermania has a magnificent large crimson flower. Be- 
sides these, there are many superb hybrid varieties, vying 
with any of the originals. Among them are the following 
— E, HibbMii; E. Hoodii; E. Boydii; E. De vduxii; E. quil- 
lardiUii; E. F6astii, E. Vandesiiy and E. JVaiphii, and no 
doubt many other varieties and sub-varieties will be conti- 
nually making their appearance. All the Epiphyllum tribe 
require a very rich open soil, not of too sandy a nature, as 
they thereby grow to wood, and bloom but sparingly — give 
plenty of drainage. (Soil No. 18.) 

OpuntiaSy upwards of fifty species, and are those whose 
branches are in thick joints, flat, oblong, or ovate; spines 
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solitary or in clusters. Some of the plants are very desi< 
rable for their singular appearance, and some of them, par- 
ticularly O. cochiniUiferay are valuable for feeding the Co- 
chineal insect O. microddsys; O. ferwx; O. lacte-spina; 
O. serice&f and some others, are beautiful plants, and will 
grow in any kind of soil, but No. 2 will suit them best 

Periskias. About four species, and those that are of a 
shrubby nature, producing leaves; P. acvlehta bears a fruit 
called " Barbadoes-gooseberry/' The flowers are very small 
and simple, spines about half ah inch long, leaves fleshy and 
elliptical. (Soil No. 2.) 

The whole of the plants in the family of Cactetz require 
very little water in winter, and delight in a dry, warm situa- 
tion. They do not agree with very frequent repotting; once 
a year to young plants, and in two or three to those that are 
established, with the exception of the large, free flowering 
species, which should be repotted once in t^ years, and 
never be allowed to shrink for want of moisture. 

The operation of grafting is very simple, merely requiring 
an incision to be made, and fitting in it a fresh cutting of 
anotiier kind, holding the cutting stationary in the incision 
half a minute, till the juices of the two adhere together, when 
it may be said the union is efiected, and, in a few weeks, the 
new branches will grow freely. We have seen the Mammil" 
laria tribe growing neatly upon the triangularis^ and other 
species of the cereus, 

Carissay a genus of pretty little plants, particularly C. spi- 
ndrumy which bears a profusion of white flowers like a jas- 
mine. (Soil No. 4.) 

Ceropigia elegimsj is the only species of any merit: it is a 
thin growing, climbing plant, producing a great, profusion of 
very curious flowers of a greenish colour, spotted with brown; 
the interior and tips of the corolla are set with hairs — it is of 
very easy culture. (Soil No. 7.) 

Cardineas, About six species of tender plants, with 
large digitate leaves, and of handsome growth. The flowers- 
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have numerous filaments, and are large and singular. C. in- 
signis has the largest and most compact blossoms; C. dlba is 
the only one of the genus that has white flowers, all the 
others being red; C. prtnceps and C. robusta are noble-look- 
ing species, and are much esteemed. They require a good 
heatj with which they will grow freely. (Soil No. 13.) 

Carydta. A genus of palms. C. urens is an admired spe- 
cies, produces flowers in long pendulous spikes, which are 
succeeded by strings of succulent globular berries. In its 
native state it produces a sweet liquor in large quantities, and 
no stronger than water. (Soil No. 12.) 

Caiyophyllus aromdticuSy is the clove tree of commerce. 
The whole plant is aromatic, and closely allied to MyrUis; 
the flowers are in loose panicles, the leaves oblong, accumi- 
nate, entire. It is a fine evergreen. Pots must be weU 
drained. (Soil No, 9.) 

CSrberas. About twelve species of strong growing trees, 
full of poisonous juice. C. thetitia is an elegant plant, with 
accuminate leaves, and large, nodding, yellow, solitary, fra- 
grant flowers, proceeding from the axil; C. ahouai produces 
a nut which is deadly poison. C. oddUaniy once C. nUlnghas, 
has large star-like flowers, white, shaded with red. They 
are principally East India plants, and require great heat 
(Soil No. 17.) 

ClerodSndrum. This genus contains some very beautiful 
and fragrant plants; C.frdgrans Jlori pUno has a very beau- 
tiful head of double white, sweet-scented flowers, and does 
tolerably well as a green-house plant; C. squam&tum has very 
showy scarlet flowers. C. speciostssimum, the plant so 
glaringly figured in some of the English periodicals, is the 
same as C. squamdtumy a plant which has been grown in this 
vicinity fifteen or twenty years. (Soil No. 2.) 

Coffea Ardbica. It produces the celebrated cofiee, and is 
a plant universally known in our collections, and of easy cul- 
ture. The leaves are opposite, oblong, wavy and shining, 
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the flowers white, of a grateful odour, but of a short duration. 
(Soil No. 17.) 

Combretums. Nine species of beautiful flowering climb- 
ing plants, standing in very high estimation. The leaves of 
the principal part of them are ovate, acute, flowers small, but 
on large branches, the flowers all coming out on one side of 
the branch. They have a magnificent efiect. C. Uegans, 
red; C.formdsum, red and yellow: C. prdcMllum, scarlet; C. 
combsum, have crimson flowers in tufts; C. purpureum is the 
most splendid of the genus. It was first cultivated in 1818, 
and so much admired, that the whole of the species, as soon 
as introduced, was extravagantly bought up, and none of them 
has retained their character, except C. purpiireum^ which is 
now called Poivrea cocctnea. The flowers are bright scar- 
let, in large branches, blooming profusely from April to Sep- 
tember, and flower best in a pot When planted in the 
ground, it grows too much to wood, carrying few flowers. 
This plant ought to be in every hot-house. (Soil No. 13.) 

CoryphaSy (Large fan Palm,) five species of the most noble 
and magnificent of palms. C. ambraculiferay the fronds or 
leaves are palmate. In Ceylon, where the tree is indigenous, 
they are frequently found fifteen feet wide, and twenty feiet 
long. Enox says they will cover from fifteen to twenty 
men, and, when dried, will fold up in the shape of a rod, and 
can be easily carried about, and serve to protect them from 
the scorching sun. C. taliera^ now Taliera bengaUnsiSy 
being stronger, is of great utility for covering houses. They 
do not grow to such immense extent in artificial cultivation, 
but require large houses to grow them. (Soil No. 12.) 

CrtnvmSf about one hundred species, chiefly stove bulbs, 
many of them beautiful. Those that are of great celebrity 
are C. erubescenSy pink; C. acHbrumy crimson and white; C. 
arndbilSy purple and white; the neck of the bulb of the lat- 
ter is long, is easily distinguished by its purplish colour, 
and is unquestionably the finest of the genus. Several spe- 
cimens of it are in our collections. Their flowers are in 
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umbels, on a stalk about three feet high; corolla funnel- 
shaped; petals recurved; nearly fifty flowers on each stem, 
and a good plant will produce three stems in one year. They 
require large pots to make them flower well, and, when 
growing, should be liberally supplied with water. (Soil 
No. 12.) 

Crotons, About twenty-eight species, few of them de- 
serving cultivation; but the genus is celebrated for its beau- 
tiful C. pictus^ leaves oblong-lanceolate, variegated with yel- 
low, and stained with red, flowers small green, or axillary 
spikes. C. vai'UtgatuSy variety latifblia, is finer than the ori- 
ginal variagittus; the nerves in the leaves are yellow, and the 
leaves lanceolate, entire, and smooth. To make them grow 
freely, give them the warmest part of the hot-house, and drain 
the pots well. (Soil No. 13.) 

Cycasy four species, generally called Sago palm^ as an 
English name. The plant from which Sago is extracted, be- 
longs to another genus, (see Seigus.) C. revoluta is a well 
known palm, and will keep perfectly well in the green-house. 
We have seen a beautiful specimen of it which is kept every 
winter in the cellar; but those that are kept so cool in winter 
only grow every alternate year, while those that are kept in 
the hot-house grow every year, which shows that heat is their 
element C. circindlis is a large growing species; the fronds 
are much longer, but not so close and thick. C. glauca is 
a fine species; the foliage is slightly glaucous. They re- 
quire plenty of pot room, are much infested with the small 
white scaly insect, and ought to be frequently examined and 
carefully washed as prescribed in January. (Soil No. 12.) 

Cypripidium insigne is a very beautiful nepal species of 
this curious Ladies^ slipper plant The flowershave a waxy ap- 
pearance, and very much in shape of an Indian shoe; the co- 
lours are green and purple: it likes a moist, half shaded si- 
tuation. (Soil No. 16.) 

DUlhiiaSy three species of fine plants, with beautiful foli- 
age. D. specibsa has produced considerable excitement in 
our collections. The leaves are elliptic, oblong, simply ser- 
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rated, nerves deep; the flower is white, with five bold petals, 
centre filled with barren anthers; D. sc&ndent has ovate, 
simply serrated leaves, but is not known as to flower; it is a 
fine climbeT. (Soil No. 2.) 

DraccsnaSf Dragon-tree, about twelve species of Asiatic 
plants, varied in character. D. Ferrea is plentiful in our 
eollections, and will keep in the green-house; but the foliage 
is not so well retained as when kept in the hot-house: the 
leaves are lanceolate, acute, of a dark crimson colour. JD. ter- 
min6lU, striped leaved; D.fritgrans^ when in bloom, will 
scent the air for a considerable distance, leaves green and 
lanceolate. D, margindta is rare, yet it is to b^ seen in a 
few of our collections. D. stricta is now Charhooodia* 
striclay flowers blush, and in loose panicles. D. Drdco is 
admired, and the most conspicuous of the genus. (Soil No. 

11.) 

Erdnthemumsj Bhout ten species. E. ptdchUlum and E. 
bicohr are the finest of the genus; the former is in our col- 
lections. Plenty of heat is indispensable to make it flower 
io perfection; therefor^ it should have the warmest part of 
the house, and it will produce flowers of a fine blue colour 
from December to April. The flowers of the latter are white 
and dark purple, with a few brown spots in the white; blooms 
from April to August Drain the pots well, and give the 
plants little sun during summer. (Soil No. 11.) 

Euginias, about thirty species, esteemed for their hand- 
some evergreen foliage. This genus once contained a few 
celebrated species, which have been divided. (See Jambbsa.) 
The Allspice tree, known as Myrius Pim6nta^iB now E. Pi- 
metUa; the leaves are ovate, lanceolate, and, when broken, 
have an agreeable scent There are several varieties all of 
the same spicy fragrance. The plant is in very few of our 
collections. E, frdgrans is sweet scented; the flowers are 
on axillary peduncles; leaves ovate, obtuse. (Soil No. II.) 

* In honcmr of Mr. Charlwood, an eztenfive seedsman of London, who 
has made several botanical excursions on this continent. 

23 
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EuphSrbia (spurge) a genus of plants disseminated oyer 
every quarter of the globe; a few are beautiful, many gro- 
tesque, and several the most worthless weeds on the earth. 
There are about two hundred species, and, from all of them, 
when probed, a thick milky fluid exudes. Those of the tropics 
are the most curious, and very similar in appearance to CdctuSf 
but easily detected by the above perforation. There is a 
magnificent species in our collections, which was lately intro- 
duce^ from Mexico— (see Poinsettia,) E. splSndenSy flowers 
freely from December to May, and is of easy culture. £• 
fulgens same as jaquiniiflhra is a plant of a slender willow- 
looking habit, but produces a profusion of flowers from the 
axil of each leaf, which renders it very showy and rather 
graceful. The flowers of the whole genus are apetalous, and 
the beauty of those described is in a brilliant scarlet bractea, 
which is very persistant They must have plenty of hot- 
room. (Soil No. 9.) 

Erythrtnas (Coral tre^,) a genus containing about thirty 
species of leguminose, scarlet-flowering plants. Several spe- 
cies are greatly esteemed for their beauty and profusion of 
flowers, which, in well established plants, are produced in 
long spikes. E. coraUod6ndrum blooms magnificently in 
the West Indies, but in our collections has never flowered. 
Perhaps if it were kept dry during its dormant season, which 
is from November to January, and when growing greatly 
encouraged, it might produce flowers. E. speciosa is a splen- 
did flowerer, leaves large, ternated, and prickly beneath; stem 
prickly. E, pubiscens is valued for its large peculiar brown 
pubescent leaves. E, princips is quite a new species, and is 
represented as being the finest of all the Eryihrinas,9iid exhi- 
bits its rich crimson flowers in great profusion; to make them 
grow well, and bloom freely: they require plenty of pot-room; 
indeed, while in a growing state, they should be repotted every 
month. In regard ijoE.herb&cea,vfhich is a native of the Caro- 
linas, and frequently treated as a hot-house plant, it is our 
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opinion that it would be more perfectly grown if planted about 
the first of the month in the garden; and, when growing, if 
well supplied with water, it would flower from July to Sep- 
tember. About the first of November lift the roots and pre- 
serve them in half dry earth. E. laurifolia and E. crista- 
gdlK are likewise often treated as hot-house plants, and in 
such situations they cast prematurely their first flowers, by 
the confined state of the air. They will keep in perfect pre- 
servation during winter in a dry cellar, half covered with 
earth, or entirely covered with half dry earth; consequently, 
the best and easiest method of treatment, is to plant them in 
the garden ^bout the first of May, and, when growing, if the 
ground becomes dry, give them frequent waterings. They 
will flower profusely three or four times in the course of the 
summer. 

We freely recommend the last species to all our patrons, 
confident that it will give ample satisfaction, both in profu- 
sion of flower and beauty of colour. The soil they are to be 
planted into should be rich and well pulverized; or, if they 
are kept in pots, they must be enlarged three or four times, 
when they are in a growing state, to make them flower per- 
fectly; otherwise they will be diminutive. (Soil No. 13.) 

FicuSy Fig-tree, a genus containing above fifty hot-house 
species, besides several that belong to the green-house: great- 
ly admired for the beauty of their foliage. A few of them 
are deciduous, and all of the easiest culture. We have seen 
plants of F. eldslica hung in the back of the hot-house, with- 
out the smallest particle of earth, their only support being 
sprinklings of water every day. F. brdssii and F* macro- 
phyUa are the finest-looking species that have come under 
our observation; the leaves of both are very large and shading, 
occupying considerable space. In small collections F. indtca 
and F, nitlda are desirable; F. repins is a climbing plant. 
(Soil No. 13.) 

GardlniaSy a genus containing about seventeen species, 
several of them very popular in our collections, going under 
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the name of Cape Jasmine^ which do well in the green- 
house, (see May.) The species requiring this department, 
and deserving attention, are 6. campantdcUayOt 2. soft woody 
nature, with ovate, accuminate leaves; flowers of a straw co- 
lour, and solitary; 6. amcenay the flowers are white, tinged 
with crimson, terminate and solitary, but seldom blooms; G. 
cosixtta, admired for its beautiful ribbed foliage, 6. lucida 
has a handsome, ovate, accuminate, shining foliage, flowers 
white and solitary: they require to have the pots well 
drained. (Soil No. 13.) 

Geissomhria longijlora. This is a new genus, and closely 
allied to RuSlia. The species alluded to, is a free flowerer, 
blooming from January to May, in close spikes of a scarlet 
colour; leaves opposite, ovate, elongate, and shining; the 
plants must be well drained, and in summer kept from the 
direct influence of the sun. (Soil No. 2.) 

Heliconia braziliinsis. This very splendid plant is nearly 
related to SireUtdaj and in splendour surpasises it. The 
brilliant scarlet sheath that envelops the flowers, contrasts 
most admirably with its rich green leaves. Give plenty of 
drainage to the pots, and when the plants are growing, give 
a liberal supply of water. (Soil No.'17.) 

Helitrbpiums, about twelve species, of little merit, except 
H peruvidnunif H. corymbosvm^ and HL grandijlorum; these 
are all very agreeably scented, especially the former, which, 
is a universal favourite. (Soil No. 3.) 

Herit&ra liUoralisy looking-glass plant This plant is uni- 
sexual, has beautiful large, ovate, veiny leaves; the flowers 
are small, red, with male and female on the same plant, but 
difierent flowers. It requires a strong heat, and plenty of 
pot room. How the English name becomes applicable to it,, 
we are not acquainted. 

Hibiscus. This genus afibrds many fine species and va- 
rieties of plants for the hot-house, besides others for every 
department of the ^o^en. The most popular in our coUec- 
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tions for the hot-house, is H rosa sininsiSf with its varieties, 
which are magnificent, and flower profusely from February 
to September. The single or original species is also beauti- 
ful; the varieties are H rosa sinensis rubra pl6nu$, double 
red; H. r. s. cdmea plhiusj double salmon; IL r. $. varie- 
giUus, double striped; striped on the back of the outside pe; 
tals; H. r. s.Jldva'plenus, or camea^ double buff; H, r. «. luiea 
pltnuSj double yellow, or rather sulphur. The plants grow 
freely, and produce their flowers three or four inches in di- 
ameter, from the young wood; the leaves are ovate, accumi- 
nate, smooth, entire at the base, and coarsely teethed at the 
end. All the varieties are of the same character, and highly 
deserving of a situation in every collection. There is said 
to be a double white variety, which we doubt H. mutdhilis 
fibre fitbno is a splendid plant of strong growth, and will, 
when well established, flower abundantly, if the wood of last 
year is cut to within a few eyes of the wood of the previous 
year; the flowers are produced on the young wood, and come 
out a pale colour, and change to bright red, and about the 
size of a garden Provins rose; leaves downy, cordate, angu-. 
lar, five-lobed, accuminate, and slightly indented. HL liUu" 
fiibrus, is a new highly esteemed species; the flowers are 
various in colour, being pink, blush, red, and purple. The 
leaves vary in character, but are generally cordate, crenate, 
accuminate; the petioles are brown, and the whole slightly 
hirsute; is deciduous, and requires to be kept in the warm- 
est part of the house. 

HoyaSy wax-plant, seven species. All of them are climb- 
ing succulents, requiring plenty of heat and little water. H. 
caimbsa is the finest flowering species of the gemis, and 
known in our collections as the wax plant; the leaves are 
green and fleshy; the flowers are mellifluous, five parted, and 
in pendulous bunches, slightly beaded, and have every ap- 
pearance of a composition of the finest wax; of a blush colour. 
A crassijotta has the best-looking foliage, and the flowers 
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are white* The former will keep in the green-h6uae, but 
will not flower so profusely. 

IpomtBSf a genus of tropical climbing plants, nearly allied 
to CanvoivubiSj but of greater beauty. /. panicultHa has 
large purple flowers in panicles, with large palmated smooth 
leaves. /• Jdlapa is the true jalap of the druggists, but not 
worthy of any other remark. /. grandiflbray large white 
flowers, with acute petals; leaves large, cordate, ovate. / 
ptdchSBa has flowers of a handsome violet colour. /. hors- 
faUia has brilliant rosy crimson flowers, which it is almost 
entirely covered with, from December to May. / rUbra- 
ccBrvhn has large blue flowers, and striped with red while in 
bud. They are all easily cultivated. It it said that /. tube- 
rbsa is much used in the West Indies to cover arbours, and 
will grow three hundred feet in one^ season: the flowers are 
purple striped with yellow, leaves palmated. We are not 
certain but the roots of this kind may be kept, like the sweet 
potato, and become a useful ornament to our gardens. (Soil 
No. 13.) 

Ismhie asndncaes^ or Pancrdtium am&ncaes. This pro- 
fuse yellow flowering bulb is richly deserving of cultivation, 
and should be kept in the house all summer, repotting it as 
often as the roots touch the interior side of the pot, giving 
it plenty of water, when in a growing state; but when dor- 
mant, it must be kept dry till it ofiers to grow: when well 
treated, it will bloom repeatedly during summer. (Soil 
No. 12.) 

itbrcLSy a genus of fine flowering plants, and does extreme- 
ly well in our collections in comparison to the state they are 
grown in England. The genus specifically is much con- 
fused amongst us, either from error originating with those 
who packed them for this country, or after they have ar-' 
rived. /. purpureay leaves oblong, ovate, blunt; flowers 
crimson; it is now called /. obovhta* L crocdtaj leaves oval^ 
lanceolate, narrowing towards the stem, smooth underside 
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of the leaf the nerves are very perceptible; flowers saffron- 
coloured, and very profuse. /. rosea, leaves large, regular, 
oblong, a little acute, very distant on the wood, central nerve 
strong; flowers rose-coloured in large corymbs, branching 
finely: L bandAuca, leaves very close to the stem, ovate, accu- 
minate; nerves straight, middle nerve stronger than any 
other of the genus; flowers scarlet /. bidnda, leaves small, 
lanceolate, ovate; flowers blush, cymes branching in three. 
L dichotima, leaves largest of the genus, ovate, accuminate, 
undulate footstalk three-eighths of an inch long; whereas, 
none of the leaves of the other species have footstalks of any 
length; it is now called /. unduUlta, flowers are white. L 
grandifloray leaves ovate, elongate, sessile; flowers scarlet, 
in crowded round corymbs; is called /. coccinea in the Bo- 
tanical Magazine, by which it is known in our collections, 
and we think is the same as /. siricia. L jl&mmea and L 
specibsa. Lfulgens, same as / longifilia and L lanceoliUa; 
foliage glossy; flowers scarlet L Pavkta, the flowers are 
white, and sweet-scented, the leaves of all the species are op- 
posite; there are a few other species that we are not tho- 
roughly acquainted with, but have been thus explicit to pre- 
vent error as far as possible in this beautiful genus. They 
are all evergreen, low growing shrubs; the plants grow best 
in Jersey black sandy earth, but flower most abundantly with 
(Soil No. 10.) 

Jacardndas, a genus of beautiful shrubs, containing five 
species, with Bignonia-like blue or purple flowers. J. mi' 
mdsifolia and J. Jilicifdlia are the finest The former has 
blue, and the latter purple flowers; in loose branching pani- 
cles. They are evergreens, and easy of culture. (Soil No. 9.) 

JainbosaSf about twelve species, which have been princi- 
pally taken from Euglnia, and contain its finest plants, and 
is a splendid genus of evergreen shrubs. E. Mmhos is now 
Jambdsa vulgitrisy which flowers and fruits freely in our 
hot-houses. The fruit is about an inch in diameter, eatable, 
and smelling like a rose, hence called " Rose Apple." The 
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petals of all the species are simple, and may rather be consi- 
dered the calyx; the beauty of the flowers is in the many 
erect spreading stamens, either straw, white, rose, or green 
colour. /. malacc6nsiSy Malay Apple, is greatly esteemed 
for the delightful fragrance of its fruit We frequently see 
J. purpurAscenSf which is a native of the West Indies, going 
under J. m. which is an Asiatic species, with white ' flowers 
and entire oblong leaves; whereas, the leaves of J. p. are 
small, ovate, accuminate, the young shoots and leaves are 
purple. «/. macrophylla, white, and J. nrnplexicaulis, green, 
have very large oblong, lanceolate leaves, and are of a strong 
woody habit They are all easy of culture. (Soil No. 11.) 
Jasminumy Jasmine, is a favourite genus of shrubs, for the 
exquisite fragrance of its flowers, of which none are more 
delightful than J. scimbac or Arabian Jasmine. There are 
two other varieties of it, J. s. multiplexy perfectly double; 
and /. 5. trifdliatumy double Tuscan Jasmine. The latter re- 
quires a great heat to make it grow and flower freely. There 
is also a semi-double variety in cultivation* /. hirsutum has 
cordate downy leaves; flowers many, in terminale, sessile 
umbels. /• panacuUUum^ white,' flowering in terminale pa- 
nicles from March to November; leaves smooth, oval, ob- 
tusely accuminate; plant scarce. J, simplicifolium is in our 
collections under the name of J. lucidum; plant spreading; 
leaves oblong and shining. J. muUiftbrum is a profusely flow- 
ering and beautiful species. There are several others, all 
with white flowers, and generally easy of culture. (Soil 
No. 11.) 

Jdtrophay Physic-nut, is a genus of six strong growing 
shrubs, natives of the West Indies. J. fnultifda and J. pan- 
dumfoUa have the handsomest foliage, and both have scarlet 
flowers: the appearance of the foliage of this genus is the 
only object; the flowers are small, in coarse disfigured pani- 
cles, and several of the species have not been known to flow- 
er in artificial cultivation. The seeds of J. cutcas are often 
received from the West Indies; the leaves are cordate, angu- 
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lar, and smooth. J. manihott now Manihol cannahina^ is the 
Cassada root, the juke of which, when expressed, is a strong 
poison. They are all easy of culture: want of strong heat in 
winter will make them cast their leaves, but does them no other 
injury. (Soil JNo. 17.) 

Justicia. A few species of this genus are fine showy hot- 
house plants. /. coccinea has large terminale spikes of scar- 
let flowers, blooming from December to March, and is a very 
desirable plant, of easy culture, and should be in every col- 
lection; it is apt to grow spindley, if not kept near the glass. 
/ picia, with its varieties, /. lucida and i. calycotrtcha, are 
fine shrubby species. /. specUsa is a beautiful profuse pur- 
ple flowering plant (Soil No. 11.) 

KcBmpfhiaj an Asiatic genus of tuberose rooted plants; 
none of them in our collections, except K. rotunda; the flow 
ers come up a few inches above the pot, without the leaves, 
in April and May, and frequently sooner; they are purple 
and light blue, partially streaked and spotted; leaves large, 
oblong, purplirii-eoloured beneath. The roots, when dormant, 
ought to be kept in the pot without watering, otherwise they 
will not flower freely. No bulbs or strong tuberose rooted 
plants, will flower in perfection if kept moist when they are 
»ot growing. (9bil No. 17.) 

Lanihnaj a genus of twenty species, aH free-flowering 
shrubs; the flowers are small, in round heads blooming from 
the axils, in yellow, orange, pink, white, and changeable co- 
lours; prioeipally of a rough straggling growth, and are not 
esteemed. However, L. seUoiy light purple; L. mutdbilis^ 
yellow, orange and pink; L, Mcohr, white and pink, and L. 
fuc6Uiy (or DougUsU of some,) lilac and white. These are 
very handsome growing plants, and will even keep in a good 
green-house; but in such case will only bloom in summer. 
They will not bear a strong fumigation; therefore, when the 
hot-house is under that operation, they must be set down in 
the pathway, or other low part in the house. (Soil No. 9.) 

Lai&nias, This genus contains three species of handsome 

24 
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palms. L, barbonica is one of the finest of the PabiuBf not 
growing to great magnitude; the leaves or fronds are plaited 
flabelliform, leaflets smooth at the edge, footstalk spiny, and 
the plant spreading. L. rubrOj fronds same as the former, 
but leaflets more divided and serrulate; footstalk unarmed; 
foliage reddish. L. glaucophyUay same as /#. riibray only the 
foliage glaucous. They are all valuable plants, and are ob- 
tained by seed from the East Indies. They require plenty 
of pot room. (Soil No. 12.) 

Launu. This genus, though of no beauty in flower, is 
generally admired in collections for its fine evergreen foliage^ 
and aromatic or spicy flavour, and several trees are impor- 
tant in medicine. The most esteemed are given to a genus 
named Cinnamaaiumy as has been observed in the green- 
house, (see March.) L. Chbroxylan is the Ck>gwood of Ja- 
maica. Ir. pirsea is now Ptrsea gratissima, Alligator-pear, 
a firuit about the size of a large pear, and greatly esteemed in 
the West Indies, the plant is generally known in our col- 
lections. C. v6rum is the true Cinnamon of commerce. 

The part taken is ^e inside of the bark when the tree is 
from five to eighteen years old. The leaves are three-nerved, 
ovate, oblong; nerves vanishing towards the point, bright 
green above, pale beneath, with whitish veins. This plant 
ought to be kept in the warmest part of the hot-house. C. 
cdsMj is frequently given under the former name, but when 
compared may be easily detected by the leaves being more 
lanceolate, and a little pubescent They both make hand- 
some plants, but require great heat Drain the pots well of 
the delicate sorts. (Soil No. 1 3.) 

Magniferaf Mango tree. There are two species. M. in- 
dica is in our collections, and bears a fruit which is so highly 
esteemed in the East Indies, as to be considered preferable 
to any other except very fine pine apples. The leaves are 
lanceolate, and from six to eight inches long, aud two or 
more broad. The flowers are produced in loose bunches at 
the end of the branches, but of no beauty, and have to be ar- 
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tificially impregnated) or it will scarcely produce fruit The 
shell is kidney-shaped, and of a leathery, crustaceous sub- 
stance. They contain one seed, and in their indigenous 
state are more juicy than an apple. Drain the pots well, as 
the roots are apt to get sodden from moisture. The other 
species goes under the name of opposUifiliay but we question 
if it is not only a variety, for it has every character of the 
one just described. (Soil No. 11.) 

Malpighia, (Barbadoes-cherry,) about eighteen species, all 
beautiful evergreen trees or shrubs. They are easily distin- 
guished 1>y having bristles on the under side of the leaves. 
These bristles are fixed by the centre, so that either end of 
it will sting. We are not aware of any other plant being 
defended in this manner.. M. iirens has oblong, ovate leaves, 
with decumbent stiff bristles; flowers pink. M aquifiUa 
has lanceolate, stiff, spiny leaves, and we think the most 
beautiful foliage of the genus. M.fucdta has elliptical shining 
leaves, with lilac flowers. Jlf. glahray leaves ovate, entire, 
smooth; flowers purple. They all have five rounded clawed 
petals. The last species is cultivated in the West Indies for 
its fruit The pots must be well drained. (Soil No. 17.) 

Maricaf a genus of hot-house plants, closely allied to IriSf 
between which there is no distinction in the leaves. The 
flowers of M. ccerulea are beautifully spotted with light and 
dark blue, the scape many flowered. M. Sabini has flowers 
similar, but not so dark in colour. M. ^orUiiUna has splen- 
did white and brown spotted flowers, spathe two flowered. 
These plants, when growing, require a liberal supply of water, 
and should be greatly encouraged by frequent potting, to 
flower well. (Soil No. 12.) 

MeUutoma^ was once an extensive genus, on which the na- 
tural order MelastomacetB is founded; but is now much di- 
vided into other genera contained in the natural tribe Mi- 
com&B. There about thirteen species remaining in the genus. 
They now display great unity of character, and many of them 
may be considered very ornamental. The finest are M. he- 
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teromdUa, bluish parple, and an abundant bloomer; M, ntalaf 
bdihricAf rose-coloured; M sanguineay lilac; M, dectmfida 
purple; jlf. pulverulSnta, red; and M* dsperSf rose. There 
is a plant in several of our collections known as M. purpurea' 
and M. ietragona^ which is Osscsa purpurdscens; leaves 
ovate, lanceolate^ accuminate, five-nerved, pilose; the foot- 
stalk and nerves underside of the leaf covered with brown 
hairs; stem four-sided; flowers purple* All the species are 
easy of culture. M. nepaUnsis is a green-house plant (Soil 
No. 1.) 

Musa^ (Plantain tree,) contains eight species, and is greatly 
esteemed in the East and West Indies for the luscious sweet 
flavour of its fruit, which can be converted into every deli- 
cacy in the domestic cookery of the country. M. paradi- 
tfoa is the true plantain tree, has a soft herbaceous stalk,, fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, with leaves from five to seven feet 
long» and about two feet wide. M. sapiSnium is the true 
Banana-tree; habit and character same as the former, except 
it has a qiotted stem, and the male flowers are deciduous^ 
The pulp of the fruit is softer, and the taste more luscious. 
M. ro$itceaf M. coccinea, and M. chinensiSf are more es- 
teemed in artificial cultivation for their flowers, and for 
being smaller in growth. M. Cavendhhii produces immense 
clusters of ripe and well flavoured fruit, plants only four feet 
and a half high; will yearly produce about eighty pounds.^ 
J(f. ddcca is another dwarf species, and in 1838 ripened a 
cluster of fruit in the Royad Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh^ 
which weighed fifty pounds. These dwarf Bananas are now 
being cultivated in Europe expressly for their fruit, which i» 
very delicious when perfectly ripened. They are Chi- 
nese plants, and will spon be introduced into the West In- 
dia Islands, where they will entirely supplant the large va-^ 
rieties. 

Mtprtus Pimhiiaf or, more properly, Piminta VulgAis, i» 
the Jamaica pepper as allspice; there is no beauty in the 
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flowers — the leaves are highly apomaticy and it is a handsome 
evergreen. (Soil No. 9.) 

NepirUheis (Pitcher-plant) There are two species of this 
plant JV*. (UstiUatiria is an esteemed and valuable plant in 
European collections^ and we are not aware of there being 
any in this country, except in Philadelphia. The leaves are 
lanceolate and sessile; from their extremity there is a spiral, 
attached to which are long inflated appendages that are ge- 
nerally half full of water, which appears to be confined with- 
in them by a lid, with which the appendages are surmounted; 
hence the name of pitcher plant. We have never observed 
these lids close again when once open. Writers have called 
it an herbaceous plant, but it is properly a climbing shrub. 
The pot in which it grows should be covered with moss, and 
the roots liberally supplied with water every day. It de- 
lights to be in a moist state. The flowers are small, and in 
long spikesi The plant is of easy culture, and even rapid in 
growth: a plant with us, only nineteen months old, is now 
five feet high« (Soil No. 5.) • 

Pancrdtium is a genus of hot-house bulbs, and now only 
contains five species. They are all free-flowering* Several 
of them are handsome and fragrant P. maritimium and P. 
verecundum are the finest; the flowers are white, in large 
umbels; petals long, recurved, and undulate* P. liltariUisy 
P. speciosum, and P. cartboBum^ are now given to the genufr 
Hymenoe&fay and are ^ne flowering species. Care must be 
taken not to give them water while dormant The soil ought 
at that time to be in a half dry state. They are in flower 
from May to August (Soil No. 12.) 

Panddnus, Screw Pine. There are above twenty speciea 
in this genus, several of them very interesting, but none so 
greatly admired as P. odoratisritnus. The leaves in established 
plants are from four to six feet long, on the back and edge» 
spiny; are spreading, imbricated, and embracing the stem, 
and placed in three spiral rows upon it The top soon be- 
comes heavy when the plant throws out prongs one, two, or 
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three feet up the stem ia an oblique descending diiection, 
which take root in the ground, and thus become perfectly 
supported. It is cultivated in Japan for its delightful fragrance, 
and, it is said, ^^ of all the perfumes, it is by far the richest 
and most powerful." P. utiliSf red spined. We question 
this species, and are inclined to believe that it is the former, 
only when the plants are newly raised from seed, the spines 
and leaves are red, changing to green as tbey become ad- 
vanced in age. The plants are easy of culture, and will grow 
almost in any soil. (Soil No. 12.) 

Passifldraj ^ Passion-Flower, so named on account of its 
being supposed to represent in the appendages of its flower 
the Passion of Jesus Christ" There are about fifty species^ 
all climbing plants, that belong to the hot-house. Many are 
of no ordinary beauty; a few species are odoriferous; others 
bear edible fruits, though not rich in flavour. P. aldia is in 
our collections, and greatly admired; the flowers are red, 
blue, and white, beautifully contrasted, and flower profusely 
in pots. P. racemosaf red flower. P. ccBHUethracemosaf pur- 
ple. P« quadrangaldris has beautiful red and white flowers. 
The plant is in several collections, but has seldom flowered; 
it requires to be planted in the ground to make it flower 
freely, and it will also produce fruit P. piciurdta is a scarce 
and beautiful various-coloured species. P. kermbsiney bright 
rosy crimson, and, beyond all question, the most profuse 
flowering species now in cultivation, and will do well in a 
good green-house. P. Loudonii, bright crimson; P. eduKf 
is cultivated for its fruit. There are many other fine species, 
but these are the most esteemed sorts; and when well esta- 
blished will flower profusely from May to August They 
are desirable in every collection, and will take only a small 
space to hold them, by training the vines up the rafters of 
tiie hot-house. (Soil No. 13.) 

PhaniXf Date-palm, about eight species, principally Asiatic 
plants. The foliage is not so attractive as many others of the 
palm family, but it is rendered interesting by producing a 
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well known fruit called Date. P. dactylifera will do very 
well in a common green-house. In Arabia, Upper Egypt, 
and Barbary, it is much used in domestic economy. P. pa- 
ludSsa has the most beautiful foliage, and the best habit 
The flowei*s are dioecious. (Soil No. 12.) 

Plumbdgo rosea is a pretty free-blooming plant, with con- 
tinued profusion of red flowers; it requires plenty of heat, 
and a good drainage. (Soil No. 11.) » 

Plumlhrias, above twenty species. Plants of a slow growth, 
robust nature, and are deciduous. The foliage is greatly ad^ 
mired. The plants are shy to flower, but are brilliant in co- 
lour. P. acuminiUay has lanceolate, acute leaves*, flowers 
corymbose and terminale. P. tricolor has oblong, acute, 
veiny leaves; corolla red, yellow, and white. This and P. 
rubra are the finest of the genus. They ought not to get any 
water while not in a growing state. (Soil No. 11.) 

PoinsiUia* pulcherrtma. When well cultivated, this is 
truly the most magnificent of all the tropical plants we have 
ever seen; from December to April it is crowned with flow- 
ers, surrounding which, are bright scarlet whorls of bractese, 
frequently measuring twenty-two inches in diameter. To 
grow it to such perfection, we treat it as follows: — In April 
we cut the young wood down to within two inches of the 
wood of «the preceding year, and reduce the ball of earth, 
putting it>into a smaller pot. About the end of May, we 
plant it in the open ground, in light rich soil, giving it one 
or two waterings after planting. During summer, it will 
grow three or four feet; about the end of September, it is 
carefully lifted and potted into a large-sized pot, and put into 
the hot-house, carefully shading it for a few days — when it 



* Named by Profeflwr CRnbam, of Edinburgh, in compliment to the Hon. 
J. R. Poinsette, (now secretaty of war,) who introduced the plant in 1828 
to this country from Mexico^ while he was Minister Plenipotentiary to that 
Republic. He, also, at the same time, introduced a rich and valuable col- 
•JecdoD of Cactsea. 
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requires no more attention except a regular supply of water, 
and to be kept in a temperature of from 55° to 76°. There 
is also a pale yellow bracteced variety; but we are not aware 
of it being for Bale in this country. When the plant is grown 
iQ pots during summer, it must be repotted every month to 
encourage its rapid growth. (Soil No. 18.) 

Polyspdra axilUtriSf once called CamUHa axUl&riSf though 
in appearance it has no characteristic of a Camellia^ and has 
been (requentiy killed in the green-house by being too cold 
for its nature; leaves oblong, obovate, towards the extremity 
serrulate. The leaves on the young wood are entire. Flowers 
white: petals a litUe notched. ' It is worthy of a situation in 
every collection. (Soil No. 11.) 

Pterospcrmum, five species of plants tiiat have very curi- 
ooftly constructed flowers^ of a white colour, and fragrant; 
the foliage is of a brown rusty nature, and before expansion 
silvery-like. P. suberifiUum is in several of our collections, 
and esteemed. P. semisagiUlUum has fringed bractaoa; leaves 
oblong, accuminate, entire, sagittate on one side. (Soil No. 

11.) 

RMpigf a genus of palms, that will grow very freely with 
heat, and room at the roots. R. JlabettifSrmis js an erect 
growing palm, with a spreading head. It is a native of 
China. (Soil No. 12.) % 

RondeUiia speciSsa is a new and rare plant, in every re- 
spect equal, if not superior, to Izbra cSccinea; its large co- 
rymbs of orange red flowers have a very striking appearance, 
and it is easily cultivated in (soil No. 1.) It should have 
frequent repottings when growing. 

Roscoea. A genus of about five species, all pretty, but not 
much known. R. purpurea has been introduced into our 
collections, and is the finest of the genus. The flowers are 
light purple, l^^rire, and in terminate sheaths at the top of the 
stem. R. spicala and R. capititta are both fine species, with 
blue flowers. They are all herbaceous, with strong half tu- 
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berous roots, requiring little water while dormant, and a 
liberal supply when growing. (Soil No. 17.) 

Ruillia, There are a few species, very pretty free-flow- 
ering plants, of easy culture. R.formosa, flowers long, of a 
fine scarlet colour; plant half shrubby, if. fulgida has bright 
scarlet flowers on axillary long stalked fascicles. R. persicU 
foliay with unequal leaves, and light blue flowers, is now 
called R. anisophytta. (Soil No. 10.) 

Russilia juncea, a slender plant of an upright habit, pro- 
ducing, when \Yell grown, a profusion of scarlet tubular flow- 
ers, about one inch long, each: it is of the easiest culture in 
soil No. 19. 

SdguSf Sago-palm. We are of opinion that the true palm 
from which the sago of the shops is produced, has not been in- 
troduced into our collections. It is very rare in the most exttn- 
sive collections of Europe, but it is not so fine a plant as the 
one we have under the Sago, which is placed in the natural 
order of Cycadece; and Sagus is in that of Palmce. The 
finest of this genus is 5. vinifera and 5. RumphiL They 
grow to a great height; even in artificial cultivation they may 
be seen from ten to twenty-five feet. We have not intro- 
duced then;i here for their bieauty, but to prevent error. 
(Soil No. 12.) 

Soldndrcty a genus of four species, remarkable for the ex- 
traordinary size of their flowers, and are considered beauti- 
ful. S. grandifldra and S. viridiflora are the best two. The 
plants will bloom well if they are restricted in pot room, 
and are only introduced as being worthy of cultivation. If 
they are repotted once in two or three years, it is sufiScient, 
except where the plants are small and want encouragement 
(Soil No. 13.) 

StrelHzia. A splendid genus of noble-looking plants, all 
of which do perfectly well in the green-house, (except S. au- 
giista, the flowers of which are pure white; the leaves are 
very large, being nearly six feet long, and eighteen inches 
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wide, and assume the appearance of the Banana tree: it re- 
quires great space for its roots. (Soil No. 12.) 

Sirophdnthus, a small genus of beautiful tropical shrubs. 
The segments of the corolla are curiously twisted before ex- 
pansion. S. divfyrgens is a neat spreading shrub, with yellow 
flowers^ a little tinged with red; the petals are about four 
inches long, undulate^ lanceolate. S, dichotomus is rose-co- 
loured, corolla funnel-shaped. The plants will flower freely 
in a strong moist heat Drain the pots' well. (Soil No. 13.) 
Swieitnia (Mahogany-tree,) the wood of which is cele- 
brated in cabinet-work. S. mahogoni^ common. This tree 
varies much in general appearance according to soil and si- 
tuation. The leaves are pinnated in four pairs; leaflets ovate, 
lanceolate; flowers small, white, in axillary panicles. S. ^w- 
hrijugay leaves pinnated, in four pairs; leaflets elliptical; 
flowers white, in terminale panicles. The wood of the last 
is the most durable of any in the East Indies. They are 
• fme plants, and require heat and pot room to produce flow- 
ers. (Soil No. 15.) 

TahemcBmonUtnay a genus of little beauty, except for one 
or two species. A plant known in some collections as JV^ 
rium coronctrittmy is now, and properly, T. corondria. The 
variety, jffore pleno, is the one most deserving of culture, and 
will flower profusely from May to August; the flowers are 
double white, fragrant, and divaricating. The plant will 
lose it3 foliage if not kept in a strong heat; therefore place it 
in the warmest part of the hot-house. T. densiflora is a fine 
species, but very rare. Drain all the plants well, and keep 
them in the shade during summer. 

Tecoma, a genus of plants closely allied to Bignonia^ and 
are free-flowering; several of them much esteemed. T, mSl" 
lisy T, digittitay and T. splendida^ are the most beautiful of 
those that belong to the hot-house. They have large orange- 
coloured, tubular, inflated, ringent flowers, in loose panicles. 
There is a plant known in our collections as Bign^ia stdns, 
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which is now T. stitns; has pinnated leaves, with oblong, lan- 
ceolate, serrated leaflets; flowers in simple terminale, raceme, 
and of a yellow colour, and sometimes known by Ash-leaved 
Bignonia. It will always have a sickly aspect, if not well 
encouraged in light rich soil. Drain the pots well, as much 
moisture disfigures the foliage. (Soil No. 10.) 

Thrinax parvijloray is a fine dwarf palm of the West In- 
dies, with palmated fronds, plaited with stifi*, lanceolate seg- 
ments. The plant is of easy cultivation, and will grow in 
any soil. (Soil No. 12.) 

Thunb6rgia, a genus containing six climbing plants of a half 
shrubby nature. Some of them have a fragrant odour. T. 
coccineGy red ; T. grandifloray blue ; T, frdgransj white sweet- 
scented; r. (tldtUy has pretty buff and purple flowers, which 
are in great profusion. The latter makes a very pretty an- 
nual in the flower-garden, with its beautiful white variety, 
forming an elegant contrast If sown in May, they will 
bloom from July until killed by frost (Soil No. 13.) 

Tradescdntia discolor. Purple leaved spider wort This 
is an herbaceous plant, and is only cultivated for its beautiful 
purple foliage. It has curious small white flowers. (Soil 
No. 10.) 

Ur&nia speciosa, a gigantic-looking plant closely connect- 
ed to Musay from which it differs in habit by the large leaves 
being more erect: to grow it luxuriantly, give it plenty of 
heat, water and pot room. (Soil No. 12.) 

ZHmiay a genus of plants in the natural order of CycadecB. 
Several species of them are admired. Z. mSdia, Z, furfuriiceay 
Z. UnuiSy Z. integrifiliay are the most showy that belong 
to the hot-house. The whole genus is frequently kept in 
this department They are all plants of a slow growth, and 
the beauty is entirely in the pinnated fronds, with from ten 
to forty pairs of leaflets. The pots must be well drained. 
(Soil No. 11.) 

Those genera of plants which we have enumerated under 
the head of repotting in this or next month, are Composed of 
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the finest hot-house plants that have come under our obser- 
vation. There are perhaps a few of them that are not to be 
found in the United States^ or even on our continent; but 
the great object, in a choice collection of plants, is to have 
the finest from all parts of the known world. There are 
many plants whose nature does not require much support 
from soil, which is frequently observed in those that are men- 
tioned. And there are many hundreds of plants desirable 
for beauty, ornament, and curiosity, which would .take vo-. 
lumes to specify and describe.. In fact, every year brings 
many neit> things, and frequently both new and splendid, 
either in flower, fruit, or foliage. 

We have previously observed, that plants ought not to be 
flooded with water when newly potted, as it saturates the 
soil before the roots have taken hold of it; and that the best 
draining for pots is small gravel or pot-shreds broken fine. 
We wish it to be understood that when plants are repotted,, 
any irregular branch or shoot should be lopped off, that can- 
not be tied to advantage* And repotting may take place 
either before or after the plants are exposed to the open air, 
according to convenience. 

OF BRINGING OUT THE HOT-HOUSB PLANTS. 

Where the hot-house is very crowded with plants, the best 
method to have them exposed without danger is, to take out 
those of the hardiest nature first, that have no tender shoots 
upon them, thereby thinning the house gradually. This may 
be' done from the sixteenth to the twentietlvof the month, 
which will admit of a free circulation of air amongst those 
that remain. All may be exposed from the twenty-fourfh 
to the twenty-eighth of the month. This is a general rule, 
though in some seasons there may be ei^ceptions. Having 
previously given all the air possible to the house, that no 
sudden transition take place, which would make the foliage 
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brown, and otherwise materially injure the plants, choose 
calm days for the rei^oving of them. 

There are few plants while in pots that agree with the full 
sun upon them; or, if the plants receive the sun, the pots and 
roots ought not . The best situation for them is on the north 
side of a fence, wall, house, or other building, where they 
are excluded from the mid-day sun, and they should stand 
on boards or gravel, with the tallest at the.back, firmly tied to 
a rail or some other security, to prevent them from being over- 
turned by high winds. Make a fanciful bed, and cover it with 
sand or coal ashes, for the reception of the smaller plants, and 
set them thinly and regularly thereon, is preferable tocrowding 
them with the talleir sorts. And it may be desired to have 
some of the plants plunged in the garden through the flower 
borders. Of those that are so treated, the pots must be 
plunged to the brim, and regularly turned round every two 
weeks, to prevent the roots from running into the earth. If 
the roots were allowed to do so, it mi^ht for the present 
strengthen the plant, but ultimately would prove injurious. 

Where a sufficiency of shade cannot be obtained, it would be 
advisable to go to the expense of a very thin awning, that would 
not exclude the light, but merely the powerful rays of the 
sun, attending to roll it up every evening. Plants will keep 
in beautiful order by the above method, which amply repays 
for the trouble or expense. Avoid putting plants under 
trees; comparatively few thrive in such situations. 

When they are thus exposed to the open air, it will be 
very little trouble to give them a gentle syringing every 
evening when there is no rain, and continue your usual ex- 
aminations for insects: when they appear, resort to the pre- 
scribed" remedies. Green-fly will not affect them, but the 
thrips may. Give regular supplies of water every evening, 
and again in the morning to all that require it, carefully ex- 
amining those that are in small pots. 
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SUCCULENTS, OB THE CACT^A. TRIBE. 

The dreiLS Mammalldria^ and Opuniia. Divisions of this 
family are, in their indigenous state, exposed on rocks, hilly 
lands, and arid situations, being at all times fully exposed to 
the sun: still, with us, we find that they thrive best with a 
. partial shade, though we have frequently seen them doing 
well when fully exposed to the influence of the sun, but 
where they are to be kept out of doors all the season, be care- 
ful in^ choosing for them an airy situation, and never allow 
the pots to become saturated with moisture. 

The habits of the Epiphyllum tribe are entirely different; 
they are generally parasites, growing on the branches and 
about the roots of decayed trees; consequently, they are often 
much shaded, and they evidently show it, for they still de- 
light to be shaded from the direct rays of a noon-day sun. If 
they are kept in the house through the summer months, take 
some whiting, and make a thin white-wash, and put it on the 
inside of the glass, which will be found an agreeable and ef- 
fectual shade; but where time and means are at hand, athin 
awning, of gause or muslin, is preferable, provided it b regu- 
larly rolled, up when the sun is not powerfuL 



JUNE AND JULY, 

As^the plants of the hot-house are all exposed to the. open 
air, the directions will include both months. If the repotting 
is over, as recommended last month, all the attention they 
will require until the end of August, is the administering of 
water at the roots, and by the syringe over head. It will be 
impossible to say how great are their wants, these depending 
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entirely upon the nature of the plant, the situation, and the 
season; hut never neglect to look over them every evening, 
and after dry nights they will need a fresh supply in the 
morning, observing to give to none except they are be- 
coming a little dry. Make weekly examinations for insects 
of any description, and, when they appear, have them instant- 
ly destroyed. 

Always after heavy rains look over the pots, in case water 
should be standing in them, which would injure the roots. 
Where any is found, turn the pot on its side, and, in a few 
hours, examine the draining which is defective; small pots 
in continued rains should be turned likewise. 

Tie up all plants and shoots to prevent them from being 
destroyed by the wind, and be attentive to pick all weeds 
from the pots. Turn round all the plants occasionally, to 
prevent them from being drawn to one side by the sun or 
light 



AUGUST. 

The plants of the hot-house that were repotted in May 
and June, according to the directions therein given, will, at 
present, be in an excellent state of health, provided they 
have got, at all times, the requisite supplies of watering. 
And as we already have been very explicit on that subject, 
more remarks now would be merely repetition. 

REPOTTING. 

If any of the repottings were neglected, during May or 
June, let it be done about the first of this month. Let young 
plants that are growing freely, where the roots have filled 
the pots, and the plants required to grow, have pots one size 
larger. In turning out the ball of earth, keep it entire, not 
disturbing any of the roots. 
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OP PAINTWG^ REPAIRING, AND CLEANSING THE HOUSE. 

The necessary repairs of the hot-house are too often put 
o£f to the last day or week; and then with hurry are super- 
ficially attended to. Previous to the first of September, 
have all the wood-work painted; (which ought to have one 
coat every two years^) and the glass all neatly repaired. 
Have the flues and furnace examined; plaster over all rents 
and make good every' deficiency. Give the flue a thick coat 
of lime white-wash. Have the walls, shelves^ and staging 
properly painted. If there is a tan-bed, have that renewed; 
take out what is most decayed, using two-thirds new tan 
which must be dried at least three days in the sun before it 
is housed and carefully protect it from rains. 



SEPTEMBER. 



DRESSING THE PLANTS. 



Having last month put the house in complete order, all 
that remains necessary to be attended to, is the state of the 
plants and pots, which should be regularly examined, and of 
those where the roots fill the soil, a little may be taken ofi" 
the top, supplying its place with fresh earth, thereby giving 
what is called a top-dressing. Give each, that requires it, 
a sufficient rod, tying the plant neatly thereto; minutely 
scrutinize each for insects, and where they are detected, 
have them eradicated. 

Finally, wash all contracted foulness from off the pots, at 
th^ same time pick off any decayed leaves; thus, all will be 
in perfect order to take into the house* If any plants have 
been kept in the hot-house during summer, they must like* 
wise go through the same operation* 
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OF TAKING IN THE PLANTS. 

From the 16th to the 24th, according to the season, is the 
proper time to take in the hot-house plants. It is preferable 
to have them what might be deemed a few days too early, 
than have them in the slightest degree affected by cold. 

Commence by housing the lar^st first, and those that 
stand farthest in the house, observing to place the most ten- 
der sorts nearest the heat or warmest part of the house. For 
observations on them, see May: in regard to arrangement, 
that must be according to the taste of the operator. We may 
observe, that in a small collection it is better to have them in 
a regular than in a picturesque form. A dry shelf is indis- 
pensable in this department for placing on it all herbaceous 
plants, such as Cdnnay Hedychiunij Zingiber^ Kjerngfiria, 
&c, the watering of which from this time should be gradu- 
ally suspended, that they may have their required cessation 
to make them flower well. This shelf may be in any situa- 
tion; one ip darkness, where other plants will not grow, will 
answer perfectly well. If there is a bark bed, do not, until 
the end of December, plunge any of the pots therein. If 
any plants of the Pcinsiiti(^ are in the ground, have them 
carefully lifted and shaded from the sun. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The plants being now all under protection, they must 
have as much air as possible admitted to them every day, by 
opening the doors, front and top sashes, closing only at night. 
The syringings must be continued, and care taken that plants 
of a deciduous or herbaceous nature are not over-watered. 
The tuberous species might be kept almost dry. Some 
practical men of sound science repot these plants in this 
month into fresh soil, and allow them to stand till January, 
almost, without water. We have never adopted this method 

26 
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with aay description of plants, but do not doubt of its suc- 
cess with that genus. 

See that the ropes and pulleys of the sashes are in good 
order, and fit to stand all winter. 



OCTOBER. 

Very few directions remain to be given to the departments 
of the hot-house. The supplies of water for this and the twa 
succeeding months are, according to the state and nature of 
tropical plants, more limited than at any other period of the 
year. This is the first month of what may be called their 
dormant state. Observe the herbaceous plants, that they are 
set aside as soon as their foliage decays, in case of being too 
liberally supplied with water. Airing is highly essential 
about this period, that the plants may be gradually hardened ; 
but guard against injuring them. The temperature should 
never be under fifty degrees: when the days are ceol, and 
the wind chilling, airing is not necessary: and, when air 
is admitted, always close up early in the afternoon, whilst 
the atmosphere is warm, to supersede the necessity of fire as 
long as possible. If, at any time, you have recourse to it in 
this month, use it with great caution. 

Examine all the shutters and fastenings, and see that they 
are in good substantial order, and, where deficient, repair 
them instantly, that they may be in readiness. Remove all 
leaves, and give syringings in the morning of sunshine days, 
twice a week. Clear ofi*, sweep out, and wash clean, that 
every part may be in the neatest order. 

The succulent tribe will not require water more than one 
a week, or once in two weeks. If any of them have ripened 
seeds during summer, wash such carefully from the pulp, and 
lay them past till the first of January, when they may be 
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sown on the surface of sandy soil, and gently pressed down. 
Water them very carefully as they require; cover the pot 
with a piece or pane of glass, which will greatly assist their 
vegetating. In a few weeks they will make their appear- 
ance; and, when they are one quarter of an inch high, plant 
them out into other pots, and fresh soil. In a few months 
they will make wonderful progress in growth, and, in the 
following year, will require to be potted singly, and treated 
as recommended for established plants. 



NOVEMBER- 

The essential points to be attended to in the hot house 
during this month, are, jire^ aivj and water. The former 
must be applied according to the weather, observing not to 
allow the temperature to be under fifly degrees, and it ought 
not to continue long at that degree; fifty-two degrees being 
preferable. The shutters should be on every night when 
there is any appearance of frost, and taken ofif early in the 
morning. Admit air in small portions every day that the 
sun has any effect, and the atmosphere mild, observing that 
the temperature of the house be above sixty degrees previous 
to admission. Shut all close early in the afternoon or when 
any sudden changes occur. 

OF A CISTERN AND WATER. 

In watering, it is important to have the water of the same 
temperature in this department as the roots of the plants. 
To have this there are two kinds of cisterns, or tanks^ that 
might be adopted; one may be sunk in the house under 
ground, either closely plastered, or lined with lead, and 
neatly covered up, having a small perpendicular pump there- 
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in, or placed so that the water could be lifted by hand. The 
other mighty where convenience will admit, be placed oyer 
the furnace, either in the back shed, or inside of the house, 
and the water could be drawn off this by a stop-cock. These 
can be supplied, in part, with rain water, by having spouts 
round the house to lead into the cisterns, supplying any de- 
ficieney from the pump. Thus water of a congenial tem- 
perature may be always at hand, which is of great importance 
to the healthful constitution of the plants. The water must 
now be given in moderate portions, examining the plants 
every day. Be careful in watering bulbs, as the smallest 
supply is sufficient for them at present Succulents will re- 
quire a little every two weeks, except they are over the flues, 
when they may have some every week. 

Constantly clear off all decayed leaves, and carry them out 
of the house, which sweep and wash clean, and keep all in 
the neatest order. . 



DECEMBER. 

The uncertainty of the weather, in this .montli, requires 
the operator to be constantly on guard, to ward off danger, 
cither from frost, snow, or cutting winds. The temperature 
observed last month must be continued, but not exceeded, 
which would cause premature vegetation, of which the re- 
sult and effects have already been observed. Always kindle 
the fires in time, to prevent the heat from being lower than 
what has been mentioned, lest a severe frost should take 
place, as then a considerable lapse ensues before the fire has 
any effect, and if the wind blows high, the result might be 
injurious, unless the house be very close. 
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OF SHUTTERS. 

The benefit of these in severe weather is of material ser- 
vice, for the preservation of an even temperature in the house 
during the night, when changes are not observed ; but they 
ought never to remain on through the day, when the fire can 
be properly attended to. If the front and the lowest sash of 
the roof are covered with these, it is generally sufficient. 
They should be made of three-quarter inch boards, closely 
grooved together, having a cross bar in the centre, and one 
at each end and each side, which will make them substantial. 
If they are frequently painted with care, they will last many 
years. Snow ought not to be allowed to lay on these while 
they are on the glass, for reasons that we have assigned. See 
January and February. 

Some adopt double panes of glass to supersede the use of 
shutters, which they think are attended with considerable 
labour, (at the most only fifteen minutes a day, while in use.) 
The sash fram€ is made a little deeper, so as to allow half an 
inch between the panes of glass. The one is glazed from 
the out and the other from the inside. It appears to answer 
the purpose tolerably well, but the glass must be both fine 
and even in the surface, lest a lens should be produced, 
which would scourge the plants. We are almost confident 
that we have seen this effect in some instances. There must 
be a small hole about an eighth of an inch in both ends of 
each row of glass, to allow a current to dry up the moisture 
that may arise. Double sashes during the severe months are 
frequently used; but shutters are preferable to either. 



OF PLACING BULBS, &c. IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 

If any Hyacinths or other Dutch roots are wanted to flow- 
er early, a few of them may be put in the hot-house near the 
front glass, which will greatly tend to forward their time of 
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flowering. By having some brought in every two weeks, a 
continued succession of bloom will be kept up. 

/ 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

If there is a tan bed in the house, and it was renewed in 
September, the pots should now be half plunged therein. The 
violent heat will partly be over, and the plants are not so li- 
able to suffer at root in this as last month. It will in part 
prevent the plants from being affected by sudden changes of 
temperature. Be attentive in keeping all insects completely 
under. This is the period that these are most neglected, but 
by attending to the modes of their destruction, as already 
given, no spe9ies of them, will either be hurtful or unsightly. 
Syringe the plants about twice a-week, and always remember 
tliat decayed leaves or litter, of any description, do not beau- 
tify healthy plants, neither do they form a part of a well kept 
hot-house. 



ORCUIDEOUS EPIPHYTES OR AIR PLANTS. 

Before we close the hot-house subject, it may be interest- 
ing to some of our readers, to know the nature and character 
of a few of the most desirable of those tropical parasites, that 
have within these few years caused so much excitement in 
Europe. In several instances, houses upwards of two hun- 
dred feet long, have been erected for their exclusive culture, 
and unless they do thus have an apartment adapted to their 
nature, no success will attend their cultivation. They grow 
only in a very humid atmosphere, kept at a temperature of 
from 70° to 100% and also in a partially shaded situation: it 
is only under such treatment that we have had any prosperi- 
ty in blooming these peculiarly beautiful and interesting 
plants. Annexed are the names of a few that are of the 
easiest culture and most profuse of flower. 
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Brdssia macidtttaj greenish yellow, spotted with purple. 
CcUci^tum trifidum, greenish yellow, spotted with dark 

brown. 
CdUleya crtspaf white and purple, and is considered a superb 

plant. 
Cdttleya labUUCj rose and rich purple, striped and spotted 

with carmine. 
Cdttleya Forb6siiy yellow, white, green and rose-coloured,^«e» 
Dendrobium cucuBdtum, rose and pale yellow. 
Dendrobium spectosumy pale yellow flowers, in great pro^ 

fusion. 
Epid6ndrttm cuctdUUumy dark brown with yellow, is a very 

constant bloomer. 
Gongora atropurpureay dark purple; the plant must be sus- 
pended in a pot or small box. 
Gongora speciosa, yellow with black spots. 
JUaQsiUlaria Loddgisii, orange flowers in long racemes. 
MaxiUdria picia, yellow, beautifully spotted with red and 
crimson, it is in the mornings only delightfully 
fragrant 
Oncidium crispum, brownish copper colour, and profuse 

flowering. 
Oncidium papilioy bright yellow, spotted with rich brown. 
Oncidium luridumy flowers of a brownish green. 
RenlMhera coccineay a very superb scarlet flowering plant,, 
but does not bloom very freely; it grows in moss, 
and must be suspended in a pot or tied to a piece 
of stick. y 

Stanhbpia grandijloray has delicate white sweet-scented 

flowers. 
Stanhopia insignis, yellow and white, spotted with purple, 

and delightfully fragrant. 
Vdnda Rozburghiij flowers pale yellow. 
ZygSpetalums, all very beautiful flowering, generally of a 

yellowish green colour, spotted with brown. 
They require to be kept in a hot dry atmo- 
sphere. 
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Orchideaus epiphytes, generally grow lipon trees, in the 
recesses of damp tropical forests, establishing themselves in 
the forks of the branches, and even upon rocks, stones, or* 
-decayed trees. Shade, therefore, is essential to their wel- 
fare; consequently, never permit them to be exposed to vio- 
lent sunshine. They require but little ^ater at the roots, 
provided the atmosphere they grow in is very humid. The 
best soil for them is a sandy, turfy peat, containing a large 
portion of fibrous matter: mix with this, pieces of pot-shreds 
or cork, and be careful not to place the plant deep in the pot, 
or they will grow on sticks of wood. Although we use and 
prefer small boxes, (about six inches square,) made of cork, 
in which they grow finely and bloom profusely. With some 
of the strong-growing kinds, we use, in addition to the above 
soil, a little leaf-mould, using, always, plenty of drainage. 
The house we cultivate them in, has an eastern aspect. 
Shade can easily be given to them by having creepers trained 
up the rafters of the house, or an occasional large plant, 
placed in such a situation as will ajflford most shade during 
mid-day, and it must be observed, that although the plants 
are fond of moisture, they never thrive, except the water had> 
a free passage from their roots. 
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GREEN-HOUSE. 

ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF A GREEN-HOUSE. 

In many respects, the construction of the Green-house 
will be the same as the Hot-house, but might be made much 
more an ornamental object, and could be erected contiguous 
to the mansion-house, with large folding-doors to open at 
pleasure, and be connected with the drawing-room or par- 
lour. The extent may vary according to the collection to 
be cultivated. 

It was formerly the practice to build these houses with 
glass only in front, and even to introduce between the win- 
dows strong piers of brick or stone; but this is now abolished, 
and has given way to a more light and ornamental style, by 
which cheerfulness and the desired utility are better con- 
sulted. There should be conveniences for the admission of 
air in the highest part of the house, that a free current may 
be obtained whenever desired, which is an essential point 
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GREEN-HOUSE. 



JANUARY. 



Jhis compartment requires particular attention, in cnrder 
to preserve the plants in good health, and cany them through 
this precarious season of the year. A little air must be ad- 
mitted at all convenient times. An hour or tWo at mid-day 
will be of the utmost importance in drying up damp, and 
clearing off stagnated air, which is a harbour for every cor- 
ruption. The top sashes being let down, or turned a few 
inches, in mild days (that is, when it is not high and cutting 
winds) from ten or eleven o'clock to two or three, according 
to the intensity of the frost, will renovate the interior air of 
the house, and harden the plants. When the weather will 
permit, let the front sashes be opened about one inch or more. 
An assiduous, experienced hand will never omit an oppor^ 
tCinity. 

With regard to fire heat, the temperature must be regu- 
lated to suit the nature of the plants in a general sense; sa 
let the mercury, or spirits of wine, of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, be from 35° to 50; if it begins to fall, give a little fire 
heat. No doubt we have seen the thermometer much lower 
in the green-house, than the above, even as low as 24°, with- 
out any immediate ixijury; but it was in an extensive collec- 
tion, where the most hardy of the plants were selected into 
one house. Many boast how little fire they give their green- 
house, and how cold it is kept, not observing the miserable 
state of their plants, — inexperience causing them to think 
that the least fire heat will make them grow, and would ra- 
ther look on naked stems than healthy plants. The above 
temperature will not, in exotics, cause premature vegetation, 
but will cause the plants to retain the foliage requisite to ve- 
getative nature. A high temperature is not necessary for 
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the generality of green-house plants; on the contrary, it 
might very much injure them. 



OF WATERING. 

in this month very little is requisite, and must be given 
with great caution. Few plants will-require much, and some 
hardly any; but all must be attended to, and have their wants 
supplied. Some will need it twice, some once a- week, and 
some in two weeks, according to their shrubby and wpody 
nature. Herbaceous and deciduous plants will seldom need 
water. Perhaps, from the shedding of the foliage, to the 
commencement of vegetation, three or four times will be suf- 
ficient. Particular attention should be paid to the state of 
health and of growth, in which the plants respectively are, 
in the application of water; otherwise much mischief may be 
done, and many entirely ruined* 

Green-house plants, being now in an absolutely inactive 
state, require little more water than merely to keep the earth 
about their roots from becoming perfectly dry, by occasion- 
ally applying a very small quantity at the root; and, if done 
with a watering pot, as described under this head in the hot- 
house of this month, very little will be spilt in the. hduse to 
increase dampness, which, if it does appear, by any of the 
leaves of the plants becoming musty, they must be instantly 
picked off; and, if it increases, give a little fire and air. Suc- 
culent plants will not need any water during this month, un* 
less omitted in December. 



CAMELLIA JAPONICA. 



This magnificent and attractive flower, with all its splen- 
did varieties,' will, about this time, begin to open its beauti- 
ful flowers. But for this admired genus of plants, our green^ 
houses, at this season, would be void of allurement It is. 
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in this country, subject to red spider, and more especially in 
the city, which appears to be from the nature of the air. 
The effects of the spider on these plants, if not prevented, 
would prove fatal; as, from appearance, many have died by 
it in several collections. If it has reached a great extent^ 
the leaves are brownish, having the appearance of being de- 
cayed, or scorched with the sun. In taking hold of the leaf, 
it feels soft, and altogether seems to have lost its nutritive 
substance; and, when the yonng foliage expands, it becomes 
covered with dark brown spots, and finally very much dis- 
figured; and, when in this state, the red spider is severe, and, 
ultimately, death ensues. 

If any of the plants are affected as above described, take a 
sponge, and wash every leaf minutely with soft water, and 
syringe them with water three or four times a-week, which 
will clean them. All the young foliage will be healthy, and 
that which has been affected will fall off. However, preven- 
tion is better than cure*, and if the CameBias are properly 
syringed every evening during summer, and once or twice 
a-week daring winter, they will never be subject to the ra- 
vages of that destructful insect 

Tie up any of the flowers that are expanded to stakes, in 
ease of accident; and, in syringing, observe not to let any 
water fall on the flowers, as it causes premature decay, and 
ebcnge of colour. 

or ORANGES, LEMONS, &o. 

As there will perhaps be more leisure in the green-house 
this month than in any other during the winter, it is pre- 
sumed that there will not be a moment lost If any of the 
trees are infested with insects, these, being now in their 
inactive state, may be more easily destroyed than at any 
other time. It is the brown scaly insect that generally in- 
fests them. For treatment, see Hot-house, January. The 
plant, or tree, after being washed, before it becomes dry, will 
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require to be syringed with water, otherwise the dust will 
adhere to the glutinous particles of the soap. Set the plant 
in an airy situation to dry,' in case of damp. There are se- 
veral others subject to this insect, such as Myrtles, Oleas, 
Oleanders f &C which treat in the same manner. Be careful 
that these trees are not over- watered; if the soil is moist, it 
is sufficient 

OF CAPE BULBS, &c. 

If there are any out of the ground, it is time that the whole 
were potted, such as Lachendia, fVachendorfia, EucomiSy 
Leia, Gladiolus j with several others. Keep them in the 
shade until they begin to grow; then put them on shelves 
near the light Those that are growing must be kept in 
front of the house, to prevent them being weak. Wachen- 
dorfia has a beautiful large red tuberous root; and, requires 
a pot about six or seven inches deep. 

OP HYACINTHS AND OTHER BULBOUS ROOTS. 

All'these roots must be carefully examined. In case slugs 
or snails are preying upon the embryo of the flower, some of 
those that are farthest advanced, may be put for a few weeks 
in the hot-house. It will greatly accelerate their flowering, 
but they must be brought out again before the florets expand, 
and carefully tied up, leaving room for the increase and ex- 
tension of the flower stem. Give ihem plenty of water^ and 
if saucers can be placed under them to retain it, it will be of 
advantage. Change the water every week on those that are 
in glasses, and keep all the growing bulbs near the light 
JSTarcissuSf Jonquils^ &c may be similarly treated. 
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FEBRUARY. 

The directions given last month respecting the airing and 
temperature of the house, may still be followed, differing 
only in admitting air more freely as the season advances, and 
according to the power the sun has on the glass, which now 
begins to be considerable. 

If the weather is tolerably mild, air may be admitted in 
time of sunshine, so as to keep the mercury as low as bO°, 
but be cautious in cold, cloudy, frosty weather. It is a prac- 
tice with many in such weather to keep the shutters on the 
house night and day, for the space of a week, and sometimes 
more, never entering it; and, when the weather has induced 
them to look in, they find that the frost and damp have made 
many lifeless subjects; whereas, had the house and plants 
been {Attended to, in taking off the shutters, and giving a lit- 
tle fire when requisite, all would have been in safety, and 
many plants that cannot be replaced still in the collection. 

When watering, strictiy adhere to the directions of last 
month, except with Geraniums, and other soft wooded plants, 
which require a littie more water towards the end of the 
month. If the days are mild and sunny about eight or nine 
o'clock in the morning, all the plants would be benefited by 
a gentie syringing, which retards the progress of insects, and 
accelerates vegetation. 

Succulents, such as CdctuSf Mesembrydnthemum, Aloes, 
FurcrcMis, Crdsstdas, Cotyledons, 4"^., will very seldom 
need water, at the same time keep them from getting as dry 
as powder. 

OF ORANGES, LEMONS, &c. 

Similar treatment to that recommended last month will do 
for this. Where the soil in the tubs or pots requires to be 
enriched, take of bone dust or shavings^ and fresh sheep dung^ 
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equal qualities; put the mixture into a large tub or barrel, 
until one-third full ; and fill it up with water. Stir it well two 
or three times every day till it ferments, then give each 
tree one good watering with the compound. Continue to 
mix up afresh, and let it stand another week, and so on until 
all the trees requiring it are watered. This watering will 
greatly enrich the soil, and invigorate the roots. 



OF CAPE BULBS* &c. 

The bulbs of FerrHria undulaiay and F. aniherosa^ that 
were taken out of the pots in October, will now require to 
be planted. Five-inch pots will be large enough for good 
roots. The grand criterion for planting bulbs is when there 
is a protuberant appearance about the bottom, or root part of 
the bulb, showing, by a principle of nature, the true time for 
transplanting. When bulbous roots of any description ap- 
pear above ground, they ought to be placed in an airy situa- 
tion. They are very frequently placed under other plants, 
by the inexperienced, until they show their flowers, and then 
brought to the light, having weak flowers, and comparative- 
ly of momentary existence. 

Hyacinths, KarcissuSj Gladiolus^ Ixia, 4*c., having flower 
stems, ought to have support, to prevent accident, especially 
the two former; keep them nigh the glass, and water freely. 
Change the water regularly once or twice a week in the 
bulb glasses, observing that their roots are never allowed to 
become matted with fetid water. Any of the above plants 
that are in flower, might, if desired, be taken into the draw- 
ing-room or parlour, washing the pots clean, and putting 
saucers under them, keeping therein a little water. Twice 
a week the decayed ones can be taken out, and supplanted 
with those that are coming into bloom. 
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CAMELLIA JAPONICA 

Will, in this month, show a profusion of flowers; and, 
where there is a variety, they have truly a magnificent ap- 
pearance. From a good selection, endless varieties, by seed, 
of exquisite beauty, might be obtained by attention to the fol- 
lowing rule. The best to select for bearing seed are Single 
whiiey Atoniana, Grandiflora, Waratah, Carnation Waratahy 
Rubricaulisy Donkelariy and, in many instances, the pistil, or 
pistillum of Variegata, Pomponey Pa^onijlora, Intermedia, 
and Hosackia, are perfect, with several others. When any 
of the above are newly expanded, ( Waratah is most perfect 
about one day before full expansion,) take a fine camel hair 
pencil, and put it gently on the farina or pollen, from the 
double sorts, which is a yellow substance on the anthers, and, 
when ripe, appears in thousands of small particles. Then, 
with this Oft the pencil, dust it lightly on the stile of those 
intended to carry seed. Between the hours of ten and 
twelve in the forenoon, is the most proper time for the ope- 
ration: the seed will be ripe in September or October, which 
will be taken notice of, and directions given. For other par- 
ticulars on cleaning and syringing, see January under this 
head. 

OF SHIFTING, &c. 

The best time to repot CamelliaSy is just when they are 
done flowering, which will be before they begin to grow. 
There are, though not frequently, some flowers after the 
young foliage begins to appear, and probably it would be 
better to discriminate the time by the buds offering to push, 
which will answer to those that have no flowers as well as 
those that have. The most general time in shifting Camel- 
lias is in August and September, indiscriminately with other 
plants; and, if then not very gently handled, bad roots even- 
tually are produced. Frequently very fine plants have been 
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killed by probing, and breaking the young fibrous roots, thus 
•causing mortification. 

In the process do not, by any means, break or bruise any 
•o£ the roots; and do not give large pots, with the idea of 
making them grow fast: it acts on most plants diametric 
cally opposite to what is intended. A pot, one or two 
inches wider and deeper than the one they have been in pre- 
viously, is sufficient Healthy plants, under five feet, will 
not require shifting oftener than once in two years; from five 
feet upwards in three t>r four years, according to the health 
of the plants. This treatment, in the opinion of some, will ap- 
pear insufficient for their support: it will be found enough 
with a top-dressing every year to keep them in a healthy 
flowering condition, the soil being according to our description 

On turning the plant out of the pot, it may easily be ob- 
served if the soil has, in any degree, been congenial to it; 
for, if so, the roots will be growing all round the ball; if 
otherwise, no roots will appear. 

Therefore, with a blunt pointed stick, probe away all the 
bad earth, until you come to the roots; then put the plant in 
a :pot about one inch in diameter, larger than the combitted 
roots, previously putting a few small pieces of broken pots, 
or clean gravel, to drain off the superabundant moisture, and 
give light waterings, as the roots in this case will grow but 
slowly. 

Top dress all that requires shifting, probe out the soil down 
to the roots, and by the side of the pot, taking care not to 
break the fibres; then fill up with fresh earth, watering gently 
with a rose on the watering-pot to settle it. 

OF CLEANING, &c. 

• 

If any of the plants require cleaning, either by fumigation 
•or otherwise, let it be done before the young foliage appears, 
according to the directions heretofore given. Likewise tie 
neatly all that require it, clean and top dress those that will 
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not be shifted, having every plant, and all in the green-house, 
in perfect order, before the throng of spring commences. 
The weather will now admit, in very fine mornings, of the 
plants being syringed, which may be done between seven 
and eight o'clock; and the path or pavement should be 
washed out once a week, which is a great improvement to 
the appearance of the whole interior. 

In winter, when any glass is broken, it should be tmmedi^ 
ately mended. Broken glass in cold nights causes a very 
destructive current of air. It should always be made water 
tight, for if the drops fall into the pots upon the roots, they 
will frequently prove fatal to the plants; therefore care ought 
to be taken during rain to remove those that stand in any 
manner exposed. 



MARCH. 

The plants in this compartment will begin to assume a dif- 
ferent aspect, and air must be admitted every day if practi^ 
cable, giving large portions in sunshine by the sashes regu- 
larly over all the house, opening those of the front a little, 
and likewise the doors in fine mild days. To perform this 
judiciously, give a little about eight or nine o'clock, more at 
ten, and the whole from eleven till twelve o'clock, shutting 
again by degrees. 

Fire heat will now be dispensed with, but in frosty nights 
have the shutters on about sundown. The sun is now pow^ 
erful, and the house can be early shut up in the afternoon, 
and will gain as much natural heat as will keep up the re^ 
quired temperature, viz., 36° to 45°. Perhaps there may be 
uncommonly cold weather: at such times be attentive to ward 
off danger by applying artificial heat. 
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OF WATERING. 

Look, over the pots and tubs at least every alternate day, 
to see where water is wanted. In watering, too much cau- 
tion cannot be used, especially during winter and the com- 
mencement of spring. It was observed last month what 
would be the effect of too much water. It may be remarked, 
that if the exterior of the pot is very damp, the soil inside is 
too wet, and, in that state, is uncongenial to vegetation, which 
now begins to start, and ought, by all possible means, to be 
encouraged. People may be frequently observed watering 
all plants indiscriminately, not taking the trouble to look into 
or feel the state of the soil in the pots or tubs, and thus, by going 
over them three or four times in this manner, will be sufficient 
to put the plants in such a state, that they will not be recruited 
for some months. Hence the reason of so many sickly 
plants. 

CamiUiaSy where there are collections, will continue to 
flower. Treat them according to the directions given last 
month. 



OF ORANGES, LEMONS, &c. 

Be sure they are not too wet, as too much humidity as 
well as aridity causes their foliage to have a yellow appear- 
ance, with this difference, that in the former case the foliage 
is the same to the touch as when green; but in the latter, it 
is soft and dry. We have observed trees in tubs and half 
barrels, with holes all round their sides. This is a ludicrous 
idea, having the appearance of keeping the water from reach- 
ing the bottom of the tub or barrel. For the best kiifd df tub 
for large trees, see August under this head. If any of the 
trees have stunted, straggling, or irregular heads, about the 
end of this month, or beginning of next, head or cut them 
down to the shape desired. The old wood will push fresh 
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shoots. You may cut close, or shorten less or more^ accord- 
ing as you desire young shoots to arise; at the same time 
observe that you do not cut below the graft or inoculation. 
Trees thus headed down should be kept until May, and then 
planted in the garden, (see Mayiy) or, if that cannot be done, 
turn it out,, and reduce the ball of earth by probing with 2 
pointed stick all round the sides and bottom of the ball, cut- 
ting off any very matted roots. If any of the roots are de- 
cayed, cut them into the sound wood. By being thus re- 
duced, it will go into the same pot or tub, if not a less one. 
Having a good supply of fresh earth ready, put a few inches 
in the bottom of the pot or tub, place the tree therein, and 
fill all around, at the same time pressing it down with the 
hand or a stick. Give very little water until there are signs 
of vegetation* 

KTRTLES, OLEANDERS, &c; 

These, with similar exotics, may be treated as above. If 
any of them have been infected with the scaly insect, after 
heading down, &c, scrub the remaining stems with a strong 
decoction of tobacco, heated to about 100^ Afterwards 
dean with soap and water. 

GERANIUMS. 

These will be growing freely. Keep them in airy situa- 
tions, so that they may not grow too weak, and flower im- 
perfectly. To flower these plants strong, and of good colour, 
they must not be crowded together, neither far from the 
light, and have plenty of air admitted to them, when the 
weather is favourable. Keep them free from the green-fly, 
by fumigating frequently. 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 

Plants of this character will, by the first of the month, be- 
gin to grow. The best time to divide and fresh pot them is 
when the young shoots are about one inch above ground. 
See under the head Shifting in this month, 

OF CAPE BULBS, &c. 

Ca'pe Bulbsy such as Lachenidiasj OzaliSy IsciaSy Gladio' 
hs, WaisbniaSy BabiUnaSf ^c.y will, in many of the species, 
be showing flower. Keep all of them near the glass, to pre- 
vent them from being weak and unsightly. 

HyacinthSy TkUipSy JSTarcissuSy ^c. Those that have been 
kept in the green-house during winter will be in great per- 
fection. Have all the flower stems tied up neatly to small 
stakes, (which, if painted green, will look muoh better,) and 
keep them from the direct rays of the sun. The front of 
the house, perhaps, will be the best situation. They must be 
freely watered while in flower. Where there is convenience, 
it will be essential to keep the pots in saucers containing wa- 
ter: it will strengthen both stems and flowers, and likewise 
preserve them longer in perfection. Those that are bloom* 
ing should be put aside, and watered sparingly, until the fo- 
liage begins to decay, when the pots may be laid on their 
sides to ripen the bulbs. 

REPOTTING. 

We have always considered that this month is the best pe- 
riod for repotting the generality of Cape and New Holland 
plants, and more especially those that you are desirous of en- 
couraging. Large plants of the Ciirusy Myrtus, and Oledn- 
der tribes may be deferred till August: these are of a strong, 
robust habit, and will not be afiected at that period; and they 
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will then be out of doors, and more room can be had for the 
operation^ but by no means defer repotting your Acacids, 
EriaSy Leptospermumy Epdcrisy Spc.^ and, for the guidance of 
our more inexperienced friends, we give a descriptive list of 
many of the finest, with a faint outline of their characters, 
and general treatment, which will prove a desideratum for 
those who are inexperienced, aqd strangers to the beau- 
ties, pleasures, and arts of exotic flora culture. Therefore, 
if you have any of the following plants that you are de- 
sirous of encouraging, they should be repotted this or next 
month at the latest Large plants will not require it, if they 
were done in August. Pots one size larg^ than those that - 
they are in, are sufficient 

AcHcias and Mimosas being now united into one genus, 
there are above two hundred species. About one hun- 
dred and thirty belong to the green-house. Amongst such 
a beautiful family, both for elegance of flower and beauty 
of foliage, it will be difficult to specify the most handsome 
and desirable for this department JL dealbdtOf A. glauci- 
scens^ A. vertkildtay A. Jlorabunda, A, diffusa^ A. armdn 
bia. A, decipiensy A.fragrinSy A, pulcMUa^ A. bpkdnthay A, 
iOy A. vermcifluoy A. decurrenSy A. pubescensy A. hucolo^ 
myrtifbliay A. conspicuay A. lineMsy 4*c. These will aflbrd 
a great variety of foliage, and are very desirable, flowering 
principally in winter, or early in s{Nring. The flowers of 
those belonging to the green-house are of a yellow or straw 
colour; the most of those that are red or purple, with the ce- 
lebrated medicinal species, belong to the hot-house, for 
which see May. There are some of the species very subject 
to the white scaly insect, which must be attended to, that 
they may not get to any extent (Soil No. 1.) 

Agap&nthuSy three species. A. umbeUatuSy with bright 
blue flowers, is very celebrated, and well known in the col- 
lections of the country. There is a varieg^ed variety of it 
highly desirable, the foliage being white striped, and fre- 
quently the flower stem and the flower .^. dlbidus has pale 
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'white ftowers^and as yet rather scarce. They have very strong 
roots, and require plenty of freedom. Plants are always 
large before they flower, and when the pots, by frequent 
shifting, become inconvenient, the plant should be divested 
of all the earth, and, if too large, divide it, cutting off the 
strongest of the fibres; then they will admit of being put 
into smaller pots. If the above operation is performed in 
August or September, it will not retard their flowering, 
which, when well grown, is very handsome, the flower stem 
arising about three feet, and crowned with twenty or thirty 
blossoms, continuing to bloom successively. (Soil No. 
12.) 

£loe. Nearly a hundred species of grotesque looking suc- 
culent plants, and are principally natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and, consequently, will do well in the warmest part 
of the green-house, although, when convenient^ they fre- 
quently get a situation in the hot-house. A. vulgdrisy known 
as A. barbatUnsis, has orange yellow flowers; A. cbltqua^ now 
called Gasieria obliqua; A. dichSioma; and A. variegdta^ 
which is perhaps the finest of the genus: the leaves are beau- 
tifully striped, and commonly known as the partridge-breast 
Aloe; flowers scarlet and green. They ought to have very 
little water, onec a-month is sufficient. They would grow 
witliout it, and several of them would also grow by being sus- 
pended in the house, without earth or any substitute about 
their roots, by being frequently sprinkled with water. Few 
of them are admired for the beauty of their flowers, but 
the whole are considered curious. They flower from May 
to September. (Soil No. 9.) ' ' 

AlonsoaSy five species, all soft wooded, small, shrubby 
plants, with scarlet flowers. A. incisifolia is known amongst 
us under the name of Hemimeris uriicifSlia^ and A. linearis 
as H. linearis. If well treated, tbey form very handsome 
plants, and flower freely. They will not bear strong fumi- 
gation; and, when the house is under that operation, they 
inurt be put on the floor of the green-house, where they will 
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not be so much affected. They flower from April to Au-* 
gust (Soil No. 9.) 

AUysa ciiriodoraj known in our collections as whena 
iripkyUa. The flowers are small, in Ipng spikes of a pale 
lilac colour: the celebrity of the plant is in the delightful 
odour of its foliage, which is linear, lanceolate, and ternate. 
It is of very easy culture, and has been known to survive the 
winter in the open air in Philadelphia. Where large plants 
are desired, they should be planted in the ground during 
summer, and lifted in November, and put in a dry cellar or 
under the stage in the green-house. Before th^y begin to 
grow in the spring, trim the plants into a neat shape. (Soil 
No. 9.) 

Alstrcemerias, about sixteen species, all exceedingly desi" 
rable, and many of them particularly beautiful^ such are—- 
A. durea, golden flowered; A. acutifdliaj scarlet; A.Hookeriiy 
rose-coloured; A, peligr^na^ elegantly spotted; A. pulclUUay 
red flowered, and will grow six feet high, haying its shoots 
crowned with a profusion of flowers; A. psiUacinap red, yeU 
low, and green; A. tricihry black, white, and yellow; very 
beautiful. They have, generally, tuberous roots, and should 
be potted into fresh soil a$ soon as they show symptoms of 
growth, and they will require repotting about every month 
previous to flowering, taking care never to break the ball of 
earth while they are in a growing state. (Soil No. 10.) 

Amaryllis. This is a genus of splendid flowering bulbs 
containing about eighty species, and one hundred and forty 
varieties. They are natives of South America, but more 
than one-half of them are hybrids grown from seed by culti- 
vators. They are generally kept in the hot-house, but in 
our climate will do perfectly well in the green-house; and 
we have no doubt that in a few years many of them will be 
so acclimated, as to keep as garden bulbs, planting about the 
end of April, and lifting them in October. As the beauty of 
these plants is in the flowers, it will be proper to give a small 
description of a few of them. A, striatifiliay has a stripe in 
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the centre of each leaf, the flowers are purple and white^ an 
esteemed species. A Johnsbni, the flowers are a deep dcar- 
let, with a white streak in the centre of each petal, four bloom 
on a stem of about two feet, each flower about six inches in 
diameter: a bulb well established has two stems. A. regina^ 
Mexican Lily, has large scarlet pendent flowers, tube of the 
flpwer fringed-like, with three or four on the stem. A. vit- 
iilta is an admired species with scarlet flowers, striped with 
pure white: there are two or three varieties of it; corolla 
campanulate, three or four on the stem, about three inches 
in diameter; petals a little undulate. A.fu/gida, flower scar- 
let, large, tube striped, petals a^cute,two flowers on the stem. 
A' dulica is one of the most magnificent, has from two to 
four flowers about seven inches in diameter, erect on a stem 
about two and a-half feet high; six petals, strongly united to 
the capsule, bottom of tlie petals green, connected with spots 
of dark crimson, which spread into fine transparent red, co* 
vered with rich tints, nerves very perceptible, antherd bold; 
it is called Crowned Amaryllis. A, psitUscina, Parrot Ama- 
ryllis, is scarlet striped with green, two or more flowers on 
the stem, each about five inches in diameter. There are se- 
veral varieties of it; the best that we have seen are cowbirgia 
and pulveruRnta. A bulb known in our collections as A. 
purpurea is now VallStta purpurea, ^as beautiful erect scarlet 
flowers, three or four on the stem^ each about four inches in 
diameter. There are three varieties of it, diflering only in 
habit. A. hmgifblia is now Crtnum capinse, and is perfect- 
ly hardy; flowers pink, inclining to white, in large umbels, 
leaves long, glaucous^ and is a desirable garden bulb. A* 
longiflora striiUa has pure white flowers with bright pink 
stripes, and each flower is about seven inches long; it was 
introduced from South America by Mrs. R. Alsop, and is 
a most superb flowering bulb. A. solandriflbraj large red; 
A. Augusta^ buS* and orange; A. elegdns^ red and green, and 
many other superb kinds, especially the hybrid sorts; from 
Johnsbni there are above twenty cultivated varieties; from 
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formosa above twelve; and from Grifftni about ten, all of 
them esteemed. Where they have been kept in the earth 
in which they were grown last year, the ball ought at this 
repotting to be reduced; when the bulbs are in a growing 
state, they ought to have plenty of water, and be fully ex- 
posed to the sun, so that the foliage may have its full influ- 
ence, and as the roots grow to the outside of the earth, give 
them another and larger pot. They must have plenty of 
drainage, and be kept from heavy rains. We prefer grow- 
ing them in the green-house all summer, or into frames 
under glass: about the end of October, the watering must be 
gradually withheld, and by the middle of November put the 
bulbs where they will be kept dry till February or March 
next, when they must be again potted (in soil No. 12.) 

Andersonia sprengeliotdeSf is the only species, and closely 
allied to Epdcrisy flowers small, and of a pale yellow colour. 
Drain the pots well', flowers from March to August. (Soil 
No. 6.) 

AnagyriSy three species, evergreen, pea flowered shrubs, 
flowers yellow, nothing very attractive in either of the spe- 
cies. A. ftElida is found in many collections, and we have 
no doubt but it may prove, in this country, a hardy shrub. 

AotuSy two species, both fine leguminose plants. A, villosa 
is a native of Van Dieman's Land, and A. virghla is from 
New Holland. The former is preferable. Both have yel- 
low flowers, and are small evergreen shrubs. (Soil No. 1.) 

AraucAria. This noble genus contains four species, which 
are without exception the most noble plants we are acquaint- 
ed with, for the beauty of their foliage, and symmetry of 
their growth, that belong to the green-house. A. excelsoy 
Norfolk Island Pine, has leaves closely imbricated as if with 
a coat of mail, and are imperishable. A, imbricdia, Chile 
Pine, is one of the grandest of trees, and is the hardiest of 
the genus; the leaves are also closely imbricated. The other 
two species are rarely seen even in European collections. 
The foliage of either of the species will adhere to the w^ood 
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many years after the plant is dead. They are all highly va- 
lued: the pots must be well drained; for if the plants get 
much water while dormant^ the foliage become# yellow, and 
never attains its beautiful green colour again; otherwise they 
are easily grown. (Soil No. 11.) 

ArbutuSj ten exotic species, and six varieties. They are 
generally hardy in England; but we question if they stand 
out in the middle states. A, unido rubra has the finest 
crimson fiowers; A. aerratiJSKay the largest panicles; and A. 
Andrdchne, the finest foliage, and very profuse of bloom. 
They flower in nodding panicles; A* caniiriensis has very 
neat pink fiowers. They bear a pretty fruit similar to a 
strawberry ; hence it is called strawberry tree, and the fruit 
will remain on the bush a long time. They are very fine 
evergreens, and if any of them become acclimated, they will 
be a great acquisition to our gardens. Jn the southern states 
they make lovely evergreen shrubs. (Soil No. 9.) ' 

Aster argophyUtia or musk plant, has no beauty in its flow- 
ers; but 16 esteemed by some for its musky flavour, when 
the leaves are gently rubbed. Leaves ovate, lanceolate, and 
silky beneath: the plant is of strong growth. (Soil No. 9.) 

Aucuba japonica is the only species. The flowers are 
small and almost insignificant, colour purple; but the foliage 
is a desirable object, being yellow spotted, or blotched. It 
is tolerably hardy, and withstands our winters. It prefers 
shade, and, if the situation were such when planted out, it 
would grow more freely. The hot rays of the sun are very 
prejudicial to its growth. It is an evergreen shrub, and very 
desirable. (Soil No. 2.) 

Azctleas, • The Chinese varieties of Azttlea indica are al- 
most without an end: we might properly say that they are 
without end; but the finest we have seen are those we shall 
enumerate. The one that has been longest known in the 
collections of this country is A. indica, a most splendid 
shrub, with red flowers and dark spots. A. indica iUba^ 
flowers of the purest white, rather larger than the former. 
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A indica purpurea plhnoy double purple. This variety is 
Dot SO fine as many of the others. Properly it is not purple, 
or^ if it majr be termed so, the colour is very light, and the 
flower irregular. A, indica phantcea, rich purple and a free 
grower. A, indica smlUiiiyOi the French, and A. indica piur- 
purea of the English, are alike, pale lilac and very profuse of 
flower. A* indica coccinea, bright scarlet, a superb variety, 
and extremely abundant of bloom. A. indica Jlore variegiita 
is very subject to sport, having flowers pure white, salmon, 
and occasionally striped. A. indica dlba Jlore plenOy double 
white. A. indica cdmea, delicate flesh colour. A, indica 
ncva blanc, white with a greenish yellow spot on the upper 
petals. A. indica elegHnsy bright rosy purple, a very pro- 
fuse flowerer and of a neat habit A. indica GiUinghilmia, 
very large lilac, and of a strong habit There are several 
others which stand in high repute; which we have not seen — 
these are laUeritia, macr&ntha, am&bile, &c« Axdlea sinen- 
sii does not belong to the indica tribe; it is of a hard 
woody nature, flowers of a golden yellow, in large clus- 
ters; it no doubt will prove a hardy species. The varie- 
ties and sub*varieties of indica will, in a few years, be so 
numerous, that the greatest difficulty will be to keep clear of 
those that are not decidedly distinct: to obtain this object our 
own feeble exertions will be industi*iously applied. We 
might have named a few other varieties; but they so nearly 
approach some of the above, that it is better to avoid them. 
A choice selection of the Chinese Azalea ought to be in eve- 
ry green-house; they are all easy of culture and bloom freely 
from February to May. The pots must be well drained and 
shaded from the sun during summer, though the tops of the 
plants do best to have the full rays, to which we have them 
fully exposed, and find that by such treatment they are eve- 
ry year completely covered with their flowers, and grow 
more stifi* in habit than when the whole plant is shaded. 
They should be repotted as soon as done flowering in soil 
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No. 6y when they are flowering plants, and in soil No. 5, 
when young plants. 

Bdnksias. There are about thirty-two species, all curious 
in flower, and handsome and various in foliage; flowers in 
large heads of cone shape, anthers mostly green, and con- 
tinue a considerable time in flower; produces a cone in shape 
of a pine, but not imbricate. The substance is as hard bb 
bone, and contains many seeds. A cone of B. grdndis in our 
possession weighs one pound twelve ounces, and contains 
about one hundred and seven seeds. Those most admired for 
the foliage are, B, dentdtCy B, cBmttla, B. serriUa, B. laiiJoKa^ 
B. grdndis, which is the largest. B. speciosa has the longest 
foliage. jB. Cunninghdmii^ B. spinvlosey B, palludosay and 
B. fipensy these will afibrd a good variety. jB. veriicilliUa 
is entirely difierent in appearance from the others. 

They must be well drained, and placed in an airy part 
of the green-house. Great care should be taken that they da 
not get too dry, for they seldom recover if allowed to flag for 
want of water. This genus is named in honour of Sir Joseph 
Banks, a distinguished promoter of the study of natural his- 
tory. (Soil No. 6.) 

BtBckiaSy above twelve species, of health-like appearance, 
and, except for variety, are not otherwise desirable. B. catn^ 
phoriHa is camphor-scented; B, pulchUla is very neat; and 
£• virgdla flowers freely. Pots should be well drained. The^ 
flowers of all the genus are white. (Soil No. 6.) 

BarSsmaSf above ten species of pretty plants, separated^ 
from DihsmcL B. serratifoliay white; B. ptdchillay purple; 
B. fcUidissimay blush; B. odoriUay white; and, B. dioica, 
pink, are the finest (Soil No. 8.) 

BeaufSrtiaMf only two species. B. decussiUa i^ splendid^ 
the flowers come out of the wood with stamens in fine par 
eels, colour bright scarlet, foliage decussate, oval, apd many- 
nerved, bloom persistent, and much esteemed. B. spdrsa, in 
flower similar to the other; colour light pink, foliage scat- 
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tered, both of easy culture, and flower abundantly. (Soil 
No. 8.) 

Begonias, a few species, are desirable for the green-house 
especially. B. incamiUaj flesh colour, and blooms during 
winter; jB. insignisy profuse flowering pink; they are of a 
soft woody nature, and should be kept in tbe warmest part 
of the green-house. (Soil No. 9.) 

Benthiunia fragifhra. This beautiful new plant will make 
a splendid hardy evergreen for the southern states, where it 
will produce its pale white flowers in July, and an abundance 
of fruit very much like strawberries, of a slight acid taste: 
but we are doubtful if it will fruit in our green-houses, unless 
greatly encouraged. (Soil No. 9.) 

BUlardibraSy about five species, are desirable as cUraberSy 
being of rapid growth, and abundant of flower. JB. longiflbra, 
fruits freely, and has fine blue berries, which look handsome. 
B. mutdbilis is changeable from purple to scarlet. The fruit 
of B, scitndens is covered with down, flowers straw-coloured* 
B. fusifSrmis difiers in colour from the others, the flowers 
being blue. Th^ require to be well drained. (Soil No. 6.) 

Bliiia hyacinthina is the only species belonging to the 
green-house, once known as Cymbidium hyacinthznum* It 
is herbaceous, and, before it begins to grow, divide the root, 
putting the best into six-inch pots. The spike of flowers 
are hyacinth-like, and of a beautiful purple, flowering from 
April to July. (Soil No. 9.) 

Bauvdrdiasj two species. B. iriphyUa is well known 
amongst us, has brilliant scarlet flowers, and, when well 
grown, will flower beautifully from May till September. To 
keep the plants, they should be frequently renewed; other- 
wise they are liable to grow straggling, and become subject 
to the small white scaly insect B.jacquina we suspect has 
got confounded with the former, being very little different, 
except the foliage, which is more pointed. They flower 
from the young wood, and throw their foliage in winter. 
(Soil No. 3.) 
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Boronia [s a beautiful genus of New Holland plants, con- 
tains about nine species; most of them have been universal- 
ly admired; the flowers are star-like^ rose-coloured, and 
some of them sweet-scented. B. pinnUta grows and flowers 
freely. B. serruUUay foliage serrated, and very crowded, 
bearing the flowers on the extremity of the shoot, and docs 
extremely well in this country; the flowers are bright rose, 
and sweet-scented. B. alhta has a fine appearance, and 
grows handsomely. The foliage is winged and pinnate, strong- 
scented; of a hardy nature, and easy culture. They are in 
flower about April and May, and continue a considerable 
time; are subject to mildew if not frequently syringed: drain 
the pots well. (Soil No. 8.) 

BSsea yervamdraj Golden rod tree, leaves large, alternate, 
ovate, acute, with purple veins and nerves, flowers brown, in 
axillary dense panicles, grows strong and freely. (Soil No. 
6.) 

BrachysimaSf two species, both evergreen climbers. B, 
latifolium has the best foliage, and large purple leguminose 
flowers. B. undvldtumj flowers yellow, and more plentiful 
than the former, continuing in long successions. The pots 
require to be well drained; very few plants of either in the 
country. (Soil No. 6.) 

BrugmdnsiaSf two species of strong, coarse-growing plants, 
requiring great nourishment to flower them well. B. suavfo- 
lensy has very large white flowers, about five inches in dia- 
meter, and sweet-scented. B. sanguinea has flowers with a 
green thorax, the brim of the corolla is of a dark orange co- 
lour. If this plant is kept in the hot-house, it will drop its 
flower buds. They must have very frequent repottings,and 
be liberally supplied with water while growing. (Soil No. 
18.) 

Brunias: about ten species, have heath-like foliage, very 
fine, generally, on close observation, found to be three cor- 
nered. The flowers are white and globular, the plants, when 
young, are very handsome; the finest are, B. nodifora, B. 
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lanugindsaj B. comosa, B. abrotanoides, and B, formosa. 
They require an airy situation, and, in summer, to be pro- 
tected from the powerful rays of the sun. D^ain the pots 
well. (Soil No. 6.) 

Brunsvigias are all large bulbs from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and will keep in the green-house during winter, but 
are better where they can obtain a situation in the hot-house. 
It is a splendid genus^ containing about ten species. Some 
of the bulbs grow to an enormous size, and all of them, while 
growing, require a liberal supply of water; but, when dor- 
mant, it must be wholly withheld, and they should have 
large pots, to make them grow and flower in perfection. B. 
mtdtiflora, flowers scarlet and green; the leaves lay on the 
surface of the pot B. laticoma, flowers pale purple. B, Jo- 
sephincB has splendid rose-coloured flowers, and the most ad- 
mired species of the genus; the foliage spreading, half erect, 
and glacous; flowers numerous, and in large umbels, on a 
stem two feet high, blooming successively: there is a varie- 
ty that has striped flowers. 

Several other species have been given to different genera. 
B. fdlcdia is now AmmScharis fakiUa; JB. margin&iaj now 
bnhSfia; and B. ciUutriSj is now Buphone ciUidris. They 
all flower in umbels, on stems from six inches to two feet; 
flowers lily-like, with six petals. (Soil No. 12.) 

Burch6lHas, two species. B. capinsis is a beautiful dwarf 
evergreen shrub, with tubular orange coloured flowers, in 
large terminale clusters; when well treated, grows and flow- 
ers freely, and highly deserving of attention. B.parviflbra dif- 
fers from the above in the flowers being smaller and paler, and 
the foliage more pointed. (Soil No. 10.) 

Cacitts: for descriptions of, see hot-house in May. 

CalceoUtria. This genus of plants has undergone a com- 
plete revolution. Within these few years hundreds of su- 
perb hybrid varieties have been brought to notice, many of 
them truly splendid. With us the herbaceous kinds are 
very delicate during summer; they are generally all cut off 
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by our intense heat, or severe droughts. The shrubby varie- 
ties appear to withstand the vicissitudes of our climate bet- 
ter, though, 2ls yet, we confess we are not even altogether 
^ccessful in their summer culture. However, a few of them 
have done well, and are C. angustifdlia, bright yellow, and 
in great profusion: C. bicolar^ pale yellow, and white; C. 
Jupiter^ brown and y6llow; C. marjori&na suphrba^ nearly 
Scarlet, and very beautiful; C. smlthiiy red and yellow j C. 
brutusj dark brown; C. genij beautiful red, edged with yel* 
low. There are many others of very great merit of the shrub- 
by kinds cultivated in Europe, such as, whites of different 
shades, dark crimsons, with white capes, and others blending 
Into almost every description of colour and character. Any 
quantity of new sorts may be obtained by cross impregnsl- 
tion between any two of very different colours: the seeds will 
ripen in July, when they may be sown on light soil, and thejr 
will flower the following season. Flowering plants require 
to be greatly encouraged, atid must be shaded during summer 
from the violent noon-day sun. (Soil No. 10.) 

CalothdmnuSf tout species. This genus is named in allu-' 
sion to the splendid appearance of the branches, covered with 
scarlet flowers of curious construction, which come out of the 
old wood. All the species are of easy culture, and very like 
dwarf pines. C. quadriffida has the largest flowers; C. c/a- 
v&la the most abundant. They are all evergreens, and flow- 
er from April to November, and are very desirable in a col- 
lection. (Soil No. 6.) 

Callkoma serraiifolia^ the only species, and remarkable for 
tufted yellow heads of flowers, which come out at the axils, 
and continue from May to July. The foliage is ovate, lance- 
olate, deeply Serrated and opposite. (Soil No. 6.) 

Camellias, There are about eight distinct species of this 
plant, known in our collections; and the varieties otjaponica 
approach to one thousand, to which many are yearly added; 
but, unfortunately, their merits are not fully scrutinized be- 
fore they are sent forth to the floral world, under names re- 

30 
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preaenting and expressing every quality that is grand or 
beautiful in floral imagination. Such has been the rapid in- 
crease' of varieties in Europe, and even in this country, that, 
in many instances, three or four distinct plants have come 
out under the same name; consequently, a great confusion of 
names has been the result which has caused much difficulty 
in attaining the best of the names. The collections of this 
country were kept comparatively pure till within the last few 
years, that the anxiety of our cultivators to obtain variety, 
caused them to import from the French and Grerman markets, 
which has thrown the nomenclature into an almost impene- 
trable chaos. But still we can unite, in saying, '^ What spe- 
cies of plant is there which better merits the intelligent and 
vigilant care of the amateur and horticulturist?'* The ele- 
gance of its form, the beautiful verdure of its foliage, and the 
pure and brilliant colours of the large and elegant flowers, suf- 
ficiently justify the admiration of all. In fact, we may say, 
there is not a green-house in which this lovely plant has not 
found a place, where it stands in the first rank of floral 
population. To give a full description of all the varieties 
we know would occupy this volume. However, we will 
give lucid details of nearly one hundred of the finest we have 
seen in cultivation. But, in regard to the shades and spots 
of colour, we must throw ourselves on the charity of our 
readers; for many sorts are very capricious in that particular, 
though styled self-coloured, may come spotted, and even 
those that are generally spotted sometimes riiow themselves 
of one colour. 

CamilUa euryoides, flowers small, single white, and a littie 
fragrant; plant of a slender growth. 

C. oktferia is cultivated principally in China for the oil: 
which is expressed from its seeds, which is much used in the 
domestic cookery of the country; flower single white. 

C. Sesdnqua, Lady Banks's. The foliage of this species is 
very small, and paler, and the green not so fine as any of the 
others. It seeds freely, and is often used as ^>ie female pa- 
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rent in producing new varieties; flowers small white, and 
single, with many anthers. There are a semi-double, and 
double variety of it of the same colour. 

C. sesdnqua rSsea or maUifldra of some, double pink, small 
flowers, but in very great profusion; the plant is of a free, 
upright growth. The flowers are of about four weeks* dura- 
tion: it is very much esteemed. 

C. kiiriL Small single white: the only species that is a 
native of Nepaul. 

C. reticulata was brought from China by Capt Rawes, in 
1822. The foliage is very characteristic, being stifi*and flat, 
distinctly serrated, nerves deeply sunken; flowers bright 
rose, of a loose form, and above six inches in diameter, semi* 
double. From present appearance, it will never be so plenty 
as many of the others, being tardy of propagation; only a 
few eyes on the extremity of each shoot make young wood, 
and, if these are cut oflT, the plant does not seem to pusH 
afresh. Magnificent. 

C.japSnica, small, single, red. It is supposed that this 
i6 the type of all the garden cultivated varieties of the Co- 
melliaf though some are inclined to think that it is a varie- 
gated, or striped species, not yet introduced, that has been 
the origin of so many beautiful Chinese sorts. 

The following are supposed to be its varieties : — 

C, ailonia. , This variety is a beautiful specimen of a sin- 
gle flower, afibrding a development of the organ of fructifi<* 
cation; the petals are delicately penciled, and the anthers 
very bold, colour pink, and the flower very large; grows 
freely, and, in our opinion, is surpassed by none of the single 
sorts, for raising fine new varieties; if impregnated with the 
pollen from double flowers. Good. 

C. alba-plina, common double white, is admired by \he 
most casual observer, and is generally considered a very su- 
perior flower, from the purity of its whiteness, and the abun- 
dance of its large flowers, which are closely and regularlj 
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set with round petals. The foliage is large, and the plant 
grows freely; we have seen one shoot grow two feet in one 
summer. It was imported into Europe from China, amongst 
Ae first of the varieties, about eighty years ago. Magnifr 
cent 

C. semplex* Alba^ single white. It is mentioned some- 
where, as being very sweet-scented, though not very percep- 
tible to us. The foliage and wood are very strong, the fine- 
striped sorts have been raised from it, consequently, it is par^ 
ticularly desirable, as a stock to grow new varieties from. 
Its flowers are large and abundant Good. 

C. (dihi!^idraf hollyhock flowered, is a great beauty, with 
large double dark red flowers, the veins are very prominent, 
petals frequently irregular; foliage large, smooth, and very 
dark green» and is much esteemed. Fine. 

C. anenumefiora^ or Waratah (from the central petals, 
having the appearance of the Waratah plant, Tehpta specuh 
sissima.) This variety is very characteristic, both in flow- 
er and foliage. The flower is dark crimson, with five 
regular large outside petals; those of the centre are very 
small, and neatly plaited, with the stile (female organ) pro- 
minent; the foliage is large and oblong, nerves very smooth, 
and the wood strong, bark light Had this kind not been 
found, we would have been deprived of many most splendid 
varieties, which have originated from it, and we have no 
doubt they may become as diversified as the roses of the 
garden, this varietyi in a collection, for that alone is invalua- 
ble. It seeds freely, and the pollen of any of the others ap- 
plied to the style of this, will produce a new variety, which 
peldom fiiils of being double, provided the pollen is from a 
double variety. It must be applied the first day that the 

^ We have now» 1B39» in flower, a single white, yeiy similar to this which 
we haTe raised from the seed of DahUaJlora, a good double red variety; it» 
1beidbre» appears impoanMe to predict their character from the parent that 
produced the seed. 
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flewer is expanded, for the bloom is only of a few days' du- 
ration. Those that are not acquainted with the buds of this 
CanUllidf will take them to be dead, because, before expan- 
sion, they are very dark brown, and have a dried appearance. 
Superb. 

C. anenumejlbra dlba. Those that have seen the common 
anemoneflora will be disappointed in the appearance of this, 
not being pure white, neither properly anemone-flowered, 
though a very superb flower, and very distinct from any 
other; the petals are irregular in the centre, shape resembling 
pompone; flower very large. Superb. 

C. anenumeflire rosea^ fine rose, the exterior petals are 
large and well rounded, the interior very full of small short 
petals, flower very persistant — foliage, large, cordate, accu- 
minate. Superb. 

C. amhbUe. This exceedingly perfect flower was raised 
from seed by J. B. Smith, Esq. of this city; it is regularly 
imbricated, the extreme petals are bright rose, shading to de« 
licate pink, and then again shading in the centre to light red. 
The plant is full of foliage and of excellent habit, flower 
about three and a-half inches in diameter. Magnificent. 

C airorubenSj Loddiges' red, is a good variety; co- 
lour dark red, outside, petals large, inside small and irregu- 
lar, forming a very distinct character; foliage stifi*; grows 
freely and flowers well; and of long duration. We have 
seen a flower stand fresh on the plant two months; however, 
that cannot be a rule, as it depends on the situation. Good. 

C. aucubafolia^ bright rose, perfectly double, three and 
a*half inches in diameter, a free bloomer — foliage large, cor- 
date, pale green, and sometimes spotted like Aucuba japoni- 
ca. Good. 

C. augiistay cherry red, large, finely double, centre petals^ 
rather irregular-— foliage dark green. Good. 

C. Campbini, very large flowers, pale white, striped, and 
spotted with red, very regular in form, and considered an 
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elegant striped variety, is of fr^ growth and fine habit 
Magnificent. 

C. candidissima, purest white flowers, very large, four 
inches or more in diameter, full and most regularly imbri- 
cated, and resemble very much the old double white, though 
more perfect in form — Cleaves rather small of an elongated 
form, smooth and pale green, often spotted with yellow. 
The plant is of vigorous growth, and a Japan variety. Mag- 
nificent 

C. cdmea, frequently known as Middlemist's blush. 
Double pink, one of the original varieties, and frequently 
produces seeds, from which many very fine varieties have 
been obtained; grows freely. Good, 

C. chandHeriiy or versicobry perfectly double, colour vivid 
red, with occasional splashes of pure white; the flowers vary 
and are often only red — they are of long duration, from six 
to eight weeks; foliage large and dark glossy green. Magni" 
ficent 

C. clivednaf large, irregular, double flower, of a bright 
cherry red colour: plant of rather slow growth; but a profuse 
bloomer. Superb. 

C. cocdnea, deep cherry red, a double flower of about 
;three inches in diameterj plant of a very neat grdwth, and a 
most profuse bloomer; it frequently produces seed Good. 

C. CoMUea, pale blush, with rose spots and pink stripes, 
is partially anemone formed; but very compact and of free 
growth; leaves cordate. Superb. 

C. conchifiora, flower bright cherry red, with splashes of 
white, three inches in diameter; the petals are bold and erect; 
the plant of a good habit, and an excellent bloomer. Very 
good. 

C. concinnaj deep cherry red, a very perfectly inoluicated 
double flower, about three and a-half inches in diameter; fo« 
liage generally a little undulated, wood slender. Superb. 

C. c&nspicuaf (Loddigies,) a shrub of strong handsome 
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growth, with large dark green foliage; flower very dou- 
ble,: 6V6 inches in diameter; bright orange red, hemispheri- 
cal shape; petals erect, and appear as if three or four flowers 
were united; H is profuse of bloom and very conspicuous. 
MignificenL 

C, corallina, coral-flowered, a deep scarlet double flower; 
but shows a number of stamens — the centre petals are oc- 
casionally spotted with white. Good. 

C corondta^ shrub of stifi* growth; foliage pale green; 
flower large, irregular, and double, of a clear pink colour; 
four inches in diameter. Very good, 

C. crasnnirviSj a good improvement on the original ane- 
monejlara or Waratah, and has much the same habit. Superb. 
G. curvatifbliay leaves narrow and pointed; phnt of good 
habit; flower, pure white; regular and very double, petals 
disposed in a regular rosette, about three and a-half inches in 
diameter. Superb. 

C. decSrUj pale rose, flower perfectly double, four and 
a-half inches in diameter, three rows of exterior petals, those 
of the centre short and thick, containing a few concealed 
stamen»^foliage large glossy green. Magnificent 

C. Derbyitna, very bright dark red, flower finely double 
cup-shaped, petals bold and broad spoon-shaped: a striking 
flower, often over four inches in diameter — foliage of a very 
beautiful green. Superb* 

C DonkeUtrif bright red, variegated and sprinkled with 
pore white, three rows of large petals about one inch broad 
and two inches long: centre full of stamens, flower fully, four 
inches in diameter; leaves about two inches broad, and four 
inches long; this will be an el^nt variety to seed from, and 
is of Chinese origin. Magnificent. 

C. deZedtMmn, white, profusely striped with rose, exterior 
petals large and round; those of the interior are closely set; 
flower nearly four inches in diameter; leaves very large, 
ovate, accuminate. Superb. 

C. dorstitia or parthonidnay of the Belgians; leaves flat 
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and closely set, of a dark shining green, flower very larg^ 
nearly five inches in diameter, of a pale red, mixed with rose 
and white, petals closely imbricated, irregular, and nume^ 
rous; those of the centre small. Magnificent 

C eclipse or PHssi^ of the English, or imphialis^ of the 
French; flower pure white, with rose stripes, four inches in 
diameter; irregular, full, and double, with a few stamens ap- 
pearing among the petals; the whole flower forms an arched 
centre, almost hemispherical; leaves long and pointed, of a 
clear rich green: we have seen flowers of this plant entirely 
rose. Magnificent 

C. ileganSf (Chandler's) flower rosy red, fading to nearly 
white in the centre; three and a-half inches in diameter, ex- 
terior petals large and rounded; those of the interior very 
numerous, and beautifully harmonize; forming, as it were, a 
depressed sphere; a profuse bloomer, and of a neat habit 
Magnificent 

C. eldia, violet crimson, spotted with white, flower three 
and a-half inches in diameter, perfectly imbricated to the 
very centre, and of the most perfect double, foliage dark 
green plant of a good habit Magnificent 

C. elphingsidniay red spotted with white, frequently four 
inches in diameter, exterior petals very large, regularly gra- 
duating to the centre, which cover a few hidden stamens 
foliage dark green; plant of a fine habit Magnificent 

C. Esthirii* foliage nearly three inches wide, and five 
inches long, finely serrated — nerves prominent, flower, wher 
well grown, is five inches in diameter; ^colour pure white 
spotted, and striped with rose and pink, petals broad, bold 
erect, and closely set; the bloom, when.fuUy expanded, formt 
a perfect hemisphere, and contains a few hidden stamina; i 
is the finest and largest of all the striped varieties, and is : 
profuse bloomer. Magnificent, 

* Grown by J. B. Smith, Esq. of this city, who is a very successful ama* 
tour cultivator, and has raised some of the finest seedling Cameliiaa that are, 
at present, known. 
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C. excUsay pure white, shape and size of C. conchiflbra, 
is a plant of fine habit, a good grower^ and profuse bloomer. 
Good. 

C. eximia, (Chandler's) flowers, bright crimson; four inches 
in diameter, of a perfect double imbricated form, foliage light 
green, and deeply serrated, nerves smooth ; it is of free growth ; 
but with us does not bloom freely. Magnificent 

C. Fdirka: foliage large, ovate, acuminate; of a smooth 
shining dark green; flowers nearly four inches in diameter; 
of a rich crimson, marked with pure white, very double. 
Superb. 

CfimhriiUa: fringed white. The size, shape, and set of 
the flower same as alba-plena, and the white as pure, with 
the edges of the petals deeply serrated, or rather fringed ; is 
equally as free in flowering, though not so strong in growth. 
It is universally admired, and in great demand. Magnificent. 

C.Jlav6scens, or incdmata. Lady Hume's blush, and by 
some called buffi It is a very double flower, beautifully re- 
gular, and imbricated, and frequently hexangular, or star- 
like; the bottom of the petals are most delicately tinged with 
blush; on looking into it, it shows more like a blush vapour 
than nature, and is a great favourite, and deservedly so: flow- 
ers and grows freely; foliage rhomboid, elongate, nerves 
very visible, surface smooth and pale green, distantly serrate, 
growth strong and erect. Magnificent. 

C. florida. Flower clear cherry red, large, frequently 
above four inches in diameter; very persistent; exterior pe- 
tals large, and well rounded; the interior small, and closely 
set, rising in the centre: it is a profuse bloomer; foliage dark 
green. The plant is of a neat and regular habit Magnifi- 
cent. 

C. FUyiiy one of the most noble of the Camellias, both in 
flower and foliage; leaves three inches wide, and nearly five 
long; smooth dark green, plant of strong growth; flower five 
inches in diameter, of a perfectly double form, the extremity 
is cherry red, diverging to a pale rose in the centre; the ex- 

31 
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terior petals are bold, round, and elegant, of a cup shape when 
newly opened. It is frequently sold in Europe under the 
imposing name of Frederic the Greaty though grown from 
seed by Mr. Floy, of New. York, who has been very success- 
ful in producing several other esteemed sorts. MagnificenL 

C. Fdrdiiy a free 'growing plaut, with lively green foliage, 
and graceful habit; flower dark rose, three inches and a-balf 
in diameter, perfectly double, and regularly imbricated, 
forming a symmetrical bloom. MagniflcenU 

C. formosa, foliage very dark green: flower fully four 
inches in diameter, of a dark rose colour, regularly double,, 
petals large and erect; interior shortened, covering a few 
stamens. Superb. 

C*frankoforiefisisj or Wellvngioni, a plant of a vei^y com- 
pact habit; flower three inches and a half in diameter, beau- 
ful rose, occasionally spotted with white. MagnificenL 

C.fulgenSy flower three inches and a half in diameter, and 
very bright double crimson, approaching to C airo-rubem, 
but more brilliant; petals regularly decreasing to the centre; 
foliage a lucid green, very smooth, young wood and wood 
buds have a red appearance. We have no doubt but it 
will occasionally seed; if so, it will be a first rate breeder. 
Superb* 

C. gdusoniaj bright pink, flowers nearly four inches in di- 
ameter; guard petals bold and expanding, interior petals, 
short and closely set, covering a few stamens, plant of a com- 
pact habit, foliage a fine dark green. Good. 

C. Gilesii, or JSTancy Dawson, The leaves are large, ovate^ 
oblong and pointed, flowers above four inches in diameter; of 
a fine dark red colour, often striped with white, and is ^ dis- 
tinguished for fragrance as well as beauty." MagnificenL 

C, gruniUay foliage oval, and acute, of a deep glossy green, 
flower white, three inches and a half; rather irregular, but 
perfectly double, a profuse bloomer, and of good habit Su- 
petfb. 

C. Hendersoniy raised by the celebrated camellia grower, 
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Mr. Henderson of Woodhall, Scotland. It is a large flower, 
four inches and a half in diameter, beautifully imbricated, 
and perfectly double, of a bright rose colour, foliage round, 
ovate, and distinctly serrated. Magnificent. 

C. Hosttckia, large dark crimson nearly five inches in di- 
ameter; flower rather flat, petals numerous, regularly de- 
creasing to the centre, which has an occasional speck of 
white. It does seed, and will prove a first-rate variety 
for that purpose; foliage long and pointed, rather drooping; 
is of a free growth and bloom. Superb. 

C. imbric&taj foliage' very large, three inches wide, and 
four and a half long, of a pale green, often marked with white; 
flowers rich crimson, almost invariably. marked more or less 
with white; they are full four inches in diameter; the petals 
are round, and regularly disposed, and imbricated on each 
other, gradually decreasing to the centre, forming a most 
perfect flower. The plant grows freely, and blooms pro- 
fusely; no collection can be perfect without it. Magnijicent 

C. ign^scens, flowers rich crimson, about three inches in 
diameter; pelals, though few, are regular: it is a profuse 
blooming variety; this season, 1839, it has flowered, spotted 
with white; plant of rather a stifl* habit Good. 

C. iniermMia is a sport from C. p(Bonifl,bra; it is a very 
large blush, beautifully sufiused with rose. Magnificent 

C. invincibky or punctHtay flower three inches and a half in 
diameter, rose ground, marked and striped with cherry red; the 
circumference petals are broad and convex, those of the centre 
small and erect This Camellia sometimes produces flowers 
entirely red or rose coloured; it is of free growth, leaves 
round, acuminate, and of a dark green. Superb. 

C. Juliitnii, pure white, with an occasional stripe of red; 
flower three inches and a half in diameter, with five rows 
of regularly imbricated petals, rather thinly set together, but 
of a very neat form; foliage rather undulating, and of a 
lively green. Superb. 

C. kermosine, leaves lon^ and narrow, strongly nerved, of 
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a pale green^ bud depressed at the extremity, flower cherry 
red, double, petals rather numerous, among which are a few 
stameos. Very good. 

C Idctea^ pink, marked with white, flower about three 
inches and a half in diameter, irregular, two rows of large 
petals in the circumference, the centre well filled with large 
and small petals indiscriminately. Superb. There is a semi^ 
double white flower, of the same name. 

C. Landrtihia or Jacksoniay very beautiful pink, fading to 
the centre, a perfectly double, and finely imbricated flower^ 
about four inches in diameter, a free bloomer, and a plant of 
good habit; leaves ovate, accuminate, pale green. We have 
seen the flower profusely spotted with white. This elegant 
Camellia was grown from seed by D. and C. Landreth, and 
bloomed first in the spring of 1829. Magnificent. 

C latifoliay leaves three inches wide, and four inches and 
a half long, point recurved, a fine glossy green; flower cherry 
red, cup form, interior petals irregular, festooned and curled, 
those of the exterior hold and round, about three inches and 
a half in diameter. Superb^ 

C. nUnutay plant vigorous, leaves nearly orbicular, and 
three inches and a half long, very shining, and nerved flow- 
er three inches in diameter, of a beautiful cherry red, petals 
regularly imbricated, and arranged into a vase form, the 
centre is of a vivid red. Superb. 

C. muidbilis travirsii, foliage very large, and almost cordate, 
plant of an elegant, and free growth, leaves rather reflexed, 
and of a lively green, nerves very conspicuous, flower four 
inches and a half in diameter, regular, and very double: it 
opens a delicate rose, and soon changes to a violj&t purple, 
shaded with a faint line of white, a unique plant and flower. 
Magnificent, 

C. myrtijpliay known in some collections as invduia. There 
are two varieties of it, major and minor; the former is cer- 
tainly the best, and has a very handsome, large, and regular 
ilpd flower; the cpntre frequently is pink and purple; it is 
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much the shape of double whitcy only the petals are more cup- 
ped. The flower is of considerable duration. The foliage, 
though small, is much larger than that of any of our common 
myrtles, which might make many mistake its character; and 
another prominent feature is, the leaves are much recurved 
and shining; plant pendulous, of a pale green. Magnifi- 
'CenU 

C nivdlis, flower large white, very pure, having three 
rows of large round exterior petals, the centre irregularly 
filled with small petals, showing a considerable quantity of 
4Stamens, foliage very dark green, plant of a good habit, and 
will make an excellent variety for producing new sorts. 
Superb. 

C. jkBoniflora: bright pink, large flower, (uWf four inches 
in diameter, two rows of circumference petals; those of the 
centre numerous, very close, erect, and in the form of a 
sphere; plant of slender growth; leaves two inches broad, 
and three inches long, of a delicate green. Superb. 

C. Palmeria dlba: leaves two inches broad, and three 
long; rather reflexed, of a very dark green — is a plant 
of neat habit, and profuse in blooming — ^flowers finely dou- 
ble, clear-white, about three and a-half inches in diameter; 
petals bold and round — ^regularly imbricated, though not 
closely set; is a very graceful flower, and has been sold in 
England as C. Candidissima, which is a superior article, and 
even figured in the Florist's Magazine as such. There is 
also another flower by this name, but very inferior, being 
only semi-double. Superb. 

Pdrksii, or Park's rose striped; pale rose marked with 
white; flower about four inches in diameter; petals large, 
round, and irregular; centre showing a few stamens. This 
flower is, to some, sweet-seen ted — ^leaves two and a-half inches 
wide, and three and a-half inches long; roundish, oval, and 
slightly acuminate — deeply serrated; plant of a stifi* growth. 
Superb. (There is a French Parksii: sinfrle crimson.) 
' C. Pdrmenteria, (Smith's) bright red flower, perfectly 
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double; three and a-half inches in diameter; petals very ir- 
regular and compactly set; is very persistent; foliage pale 
green^ leaves two and a-half inches broad^ and three and 
a-half inches long; plant similar in habit to the old double 
red, on which it is an improvement Superb. 

C. Philadilphica^ (Smith's) flowers four and a-half to' five 
inches in diameter; the circumference petals large and roynd; 
those of the interior smaller, with a little convexity, per- 
fectly double, colour changeable^ bright crimson, spotted 
with white; dark rose, fading to the centre, or all crimson : 
even the same plant producing all the variety; plant of an 
upright branching habit; leaves ovate, acuminate, of medium 
size, and a very dark dull green; bloomed first in 1834, 
when only two years from the seed, and the flower was then 
four and three-quarter inches in diameter. Magnificent. 

C. picturdta: leaves three and a-half inches wide, and four 
and a-half inches long, of a bright green; flower four inches 
in diameter; spherical and extremely double; petals of the 
centre, irregular and closely folded; those of the periphery 
or circumference, round and entire, of a pure white, occa- 
sionally striped with red — a few hidden stamens — plant of 
an elegant habit. Magnificent 

C. pomponiay or Kew blush, flowers over four inches 
in diameter; white, with a tinge of blush at the bottom of 
the petals, which has a good efiect in setting ofi* the flower. 
They frequently bloom all blush, having one or two rows of 
guard or outside petals; those of the inside are short, stubby, 
and generally irregular, continues long in flower, yellow an- 
thers among the short petals, and seeds when the female 
organ is perfect; foliage similar to pcBoniflbra^ a very fast 
grower, and flowers freely. Superb. 

C, Prattii;* flower bright rose, full four inches in diame- 
ter, frequently every petal having a white stripe from the 



* In compliment lo our late and esteemed patron, U. Pratt, Esq., of Le- 
inon Hill. 
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apex to the bafle^ very closely and regularly imbricated to 
the very centre: in every respect equally aa well formed as 
C imhricata; leaves two and a*half inches wide, and four 
inches long, of a rich smooth green-^-is a plant of free growth 
and profuse flowering; bloomed first in 1836. With plea- 
sure we say it is our first seedling of merit. Magnificent. 

C. PuncUUaj see Invincible. 

C Beivesiiy foliage rather thin; leaves two inches broad,, 
and, four inches longf of a very pale green; plant of a loose 
habit; flowers three inches in diameter, of a bright pink, pe- 
tals short and irregular, but very double, is a free bloomer. 
Very good. 

C. rosa-mundi, Gray's Venus, punctata major, Venusta^ 
and a lab3nrinth of other names; leaves three inches wide,, 
and four inches long, of a shining green; plant of a vigorous 
habit; flower light rose,,four inches in diameter, striped with 
red and spotted with white, circumference petals large and 
rounding; those of the interior, short, close-set, and erect, 
forming a large tuft, enclosing a few stamens. Superb. 

C. rosa sinSnsiSy a large double flower, four inches in di- 
ameter; colour bright rosy pink, petals long and full, closely 
imbricated to the centre: a very distinct variety, with beau- 
tiful dark green shining foliage, two inches wide and three 
and a-half long; grows and flowers freely. Magnificent 

C. rosea, {Chinat) petals regularly and perfectly imbri- 
cated, flower frequently star-shaped, like Hum^s blush, about 
three inches in diameter; colour bright rose, changing to 
rosy purple; foliage pale green; leaves one and a-half inches 
wide, and three inches long; plant of slender habit, though 
well formed, and a profuse bloomer. Magnificent. 

C. rubricdtdis, Lady Campbell's, colour very rich dark 
crimson, with spots of pure white, beautifully contrasted; 
three inches in diameter; petals round, stifi*, erect, and thinly 
set, showing a considerable quantity of anthers, and does fre- 
quently produce fine seed; foliage dark shining green, plant 
of an excellent habit Good. 
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C. rubro-plenoj or Greavill's double red; is a strong grow- 
ing and free-flowering variety. The flowers are large, ir- 
regular, and very double; and are of long duration; foliage 
of a yellowish green, leaves two inches wide, and three 
inches long; plant of a stiff habit Superb, 

C RSssiU buds very pointed; flower four inches in diame- 
ter; petals of the periphery, large, graduating smaller to the 
centre, though a little irregular, perfectly double, colour red, 
with an occasional tinge of white; foliage dull green, ovate^ 
accuminate, pointed, and pendent; plant of a good habit, and 
free of bloom. Superb. 

C Sdbini: plant of good habit; leaves two inche3 wide, and 
three injches long, of a pale green; flower white, with an oc- 
casional dash of pink; petals not numerous; round and erect, 
of a rosette form. Good, 

C. sesiknqua rosea. See among the species. 

C. speciosa is a most splendid variety, has been called 
Chinese striped Waratah, The guard petals are large, round, 
and bold; colour crimson with stripes of white; the centre is- 
full of irregular small petals, and spotted; the foliage three 
inches wide, and four inches long, and more heart-shaped* 
than any of the others; grows freely, flower persistent, four 
inches in diameter, and highly esteemed, and considered one* 
of the finest of the coloured CamSHas, MagnificenU 

C. spidUum; foliage very dark shining green; leaves two 
and a-half inches wide, and four inches long, very pointed ;- 
flower bright red, nearly four inches in diameter; circumfe- 
rence petals large and round, gradually diminishing to the 
centre, and concealing a few stamens: the plant grows and' 
flowers freely, and is of an upright branching habit Su- 
perb, ' 

C. splendens; rosy red, flower full and bold, nearly four 
inches in diameter; petals few, but very large and round, 
lying gently over each other, showing a few stamens in the 
centre — is very attractive and conspicuous in a collection; 
foliage dark green, ovate, accuminate. Superb, 
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C. spofforihiana; foliage deep plain green, acutely serrated, 
plant handsome and vigorous; flower three and a-half inches 
in diameter, of a pure white, with an occasional red stripe; 
petals rather irregular, full and double, though showing a 
few stamens. Superb. 

C. spofforihiana cdmea; flower larger than the former, 
otherwise very similar. Superb. 

C. swietia vera; leaves three inches long, and four inches 
wide, distinctly serrate, of a fine shining green^ plant of an 
upright free-growing habit; flower nearly four inches in di- 
ameter, with three rows of circumference petals — rose-white, 
sprinkled with bright red; those of the centre, small and 
erect, concealing a few steril stamens. Magnificent. There 
is a spurious plant out under this name which is very infe- 
rior. 

C. tricolor; foliage pale green, two inches wide, and three 
and a-half inches long, distinctly serrated, with the nerves 
very prominent; flower full four inches in diameter — semi- 
double; petals large and round — very beautifully set; colour 
white^ shaded with various shades of red, rose, &e. It is 
very rare, and will be a superb variety to produce seeds, 
having the female organ very perfect, and was introduced 
from China, by Dr. Siebold. Superb. 

C. triiimphans; foliage dark green: leaves roundish oval, 
slightly pointed with nerves and serratures, very distinct; 
flower nearly four inches in diameter, of a bright cherry red, 
shaded with rose, petals regular, round, and large, a little re- 
curved at the extremity, and gracefully imbricated to the 
centre, which is occasionally striped with white; the plant 
is of a good habit and free growth. Magnificent 

C» Vdndesia; foliage dark green, ovate, lanceolate, and 
occasionally undulated; flower very dark red, four inches in 
diameter, with large round petals, rather loosely set together, 
centre exhibiting a number of stamens. Good. 

C. varibbilis: this is a sportive variety of C. pcBonifiritj 
with flower and foliage of same character; frequently bloom- 

32 
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ing rose-striped, or marked with pink, blush, &c. Magnifi- 
cent 

C. variag&tay is one of the old standard varieties, and very 
much esteemed. It is striped with red and white; some- 
times the ground is red, with white streaks or blotches, and 
vice versa; nearly four inches in diameter, petals large and 
round, rather loose, centre showing a number of stamens^ 
foliage very fine dark green, three inches wide and four 
inches long. We have had seed from it Plant of a good 
habit and a profuse bloomer. Superb. 

C Waibdnkiana; foliage pale green, two inches broad and 
nearly four inches long; plant of rather loose habit; flower 
greenish white, full four inches in diameter; petals large and 
oval, irregularly tufted, showing a number of stamens, though 
very double. We are inclined to believe that this is the 
lutea dlbay of some catalogues. Superb. 

C. Wdrdii; very dark green foliage; leaves rather cordate 
and undulate, of a coriaceous texture; plant of a branching stiff 
habit; flower full three inches in diameter, yerj persistent- 
circumference petals, large and round; those of the interior, 
small, round, and closely set, rather flattened, colour vivid 
crimson. This fine variety is another by Mr. Floy, of New 
York. Superb. 

C. ffoodsii; foliage light green; leaves two inches wide, 
and four inches long; plant of a rapid growth and regular 
shape; flower four and a-half inches in diameter, of a bright^ 
rose-colour; petals large and rounding in the periphery; 
those of the centre rather irregular — ^perfectly double, and 
blooms with difficulty. We have observed it to bloom 
finest, when a gentle heat was applied, or when the plant 
flowered in March or April. Magnificent (Soil No. 11, 
for the whole family.) 

There is another Camellia named WSodianOy with foliage 
very similar to the former; but the flower is cherry red and 
only semi-double. We beg to observe that ki giving de- 
scriptions of the camellia, we have invariaUy, as far as 
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known, described the best variety, where there were several 
varieties under one name, and when at the task we were 
under the impression, that we would be able to give a de- 
scription of the beautiful Chinese variety, called Le&na su- 
pfy-bCy very lately introduced to the continent; but to our 
great mortification the plant proved to be only a poor sin- 
gle red, which we were nursing with extra care: whereas, 
the true sort is said to be a superb marbled double flower. 
This is only one instance of disappointment; but we could 
quote twenty such, that we have, felt as importers, within 
four years on the article of Camellia alone. 

Carmichodia auslrlUis^ the only species, has very curious 
foliage, which the lilac leguminose flowers come out of, and 
continue from April to June. (Soil No. 6.) 

Ceanbthus azureus^ is the only species of the genus worth 
cultivating; it blooms profusely from May to July, and has 
considerable attraction with its brilliant blue spikes of small 
flowers. (Soil No. 6.) 

Chorizimasj about ten species, foliage very variable; flow- 
ers small and papilionaceous; often very profuse; colour red 
and yellow; though small, they are very neat C. ndna and 
C. Uicifolia are pretty; but nothing of the kind can exceed 
C dfvdlaf and C. Iienchmunniiy with their beautiful scarlet 
blossoms, which are in great profusion; if grown from seed, 
they will flower freely the second year; drain the pots well. 
(Soil No. 6.) 

Cinerdriasy Cape aster, ab^ut twelve belong to the green- 
house. They are herbaceous, or half shrubby, soft wooded 
plants. C. specidsdy C. amelloidesy (now called Agaihaa ccdis- 
tusy) C, purpureuy and C. landtay are among the finest of the 
species; flowers blue or yellow; the latter is considered the 
handsomest of the genus. The exterior petals are bright 
purple, and the interior ones white, and with A. ccdSsius, 
flowers most of the year; flowers syngenesious and star-like. 
The herbaceous species must be treated as previously men- 
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tioned for that kind of plants. The new hybrids of this ge- 
nus are rivalling the species, both for beauty of colour and 
size of flower; among these are, C. hendersoniay C. tdoUt- 
housiay and C. grandiflora. (Soil No. 12.) 

Cinnamomum camphbray is the camphor tree of commerce; 
it is an excellent evergreen, but has no beauty in its flower. 
The foliage, when bruised, has a camphorated odour. (Soil 
No. 10.) 

Cistu&f or Rock rose. There are above thirty species, 
principally natives of Europe, consequently hardy there, and 
form a great ornament to their gardens, being very abundant 
and various in flower; but with us they will not stand the 
rigour of winter. We have no doubt, however, but, through 
time, some kinds may be grown that will withstand the 
greatest cold of the middle states; they are low shrubby 
plants of easy cultivation. C. ladaniferus, C. sdlignusy C. po- 
pclifoliuSy C. unduliUus, and C. formosus^Bre perhaps the best; 
the flowers are of short duration, frequently only for one 
day; but the quantity makes up this deficiency, being con- 
stantly in flower in May and June, and sometimes flower 
again in autumn. C. crliicus is most productive of the gum 
laudanum, which is secreted about its leaves and branches. 
The flowers are generally five-petaled, and some of them 
large and showy; centre full of stamens. (Soil No. 3.) 

Citrus, This genus contains the most grand and noble of 
fruit-bearing trees: Loudon says, "the golden apples of the 
heathens, and forbidden fruit of the Jews, are supposed to 
allude to this family." They are all handsome evergreen 
shrubs or trees, bearing highly odoriferous flowers, and beau- 
tiful golden fruit In cultivation, th^ orange fruit is dry and 
more insipid than in the tropics, but the lemon is far superior 
in its quality. The varieties of orange are extensive, neariy 
eighty kinds being cultivated in Italy; but, with us, the 
*sweet, sour, and rough-skinned are the principal sorts, and 
mope recently we cultivate the mandarine and other beauti- 
ful dwarf Chinese varieties; also, the striped-leaved varieties 
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of Bergamotte. The lemon are nearly as numerous, though 
not so apparently distinct; it is very valuable as a culti- 
vated fruit, and should be in every green-house or conserva- 
tory. The lime and the shaddock should not be overlooked, 
as they are very ornamental, especially the latter when it 
arrives at a fruit-bearing state. (Soil No. 18, when young 
plants, and, when fruit-bearing, keep from it the portion of 
sand.) 

CUmatis, Virgin's Bower. There are only six of these 
belonging to the green-house, all climbing plants. C, aristHt- 
ta and C. hrachuUa are the best; flowers in racemose clus- 
ters, pure white; foliage small;, and natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope. The foliage of C. arUldia is cordate and 
blotched. Some of the hardy species and varieties make 
beautiful plants for the green-house, such as C. JIbriday C. 
sid)6ldiy and C. carulea; they are profuse bloomers, and free 
growers. (Soil No. 3.) 

ClerodSndron frdgrans multiplex^ frequently known under 
the name of Volkamtnia japonicay which is a very different 
plant, and not supposed to be in this country. It keeps in 
a good green-house, and flowers well, frequently blooming 
during winter, and, if planted in the garden during summer, 
will flower superbly. The flowers have a delicious fra- 
grance; if the foliage is rubbed with the hand, the smell is 
not. so pleasant. The leaves are large, round, ovate, and to- 
mentose; flowers corymbose, compact, and terminale. (Soil 
No. 12.) 

ClSthra arbSrea, and C, arhorea variegiita, are both fine 
shrubs; the latter is preferable; leaves are oblong, acumi- 
nate, and serrated, having a gold coloured edge; flowers white, 
downy, in large branching racemose spikes, and sweet-scent- 
ed; grows freely. (Soil No. 2.) 

Clianihus punicensy* or Glory flower. This magnificent 

* A plant five feet high, tnd only cigliteen months old, now in the beauti- 
ful conservatory of Gen. R. Patterson, of this city, has upwards of fifty 
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plant a few years ago produced great excitement among Eu- 
ropean cultivators, which consequently reached this country. 
The plant sold at extravagant prices, and cost the writer up- 
wards of fifty dollars to introduce a livingplant of it, which was 
done three years ago. The plant has been cultivated in pots, 
and has not yet given general satisfaction; the leaves are smooth, 
pinnated, of a delicate green, consisting of eight pairs, and an 
odd one; the stem is of a soft woody nature; the splendid large 
scarlet, leguminose, pea-like flowers ^row in clusters, hanging 
down from the axils of the leaves on the lateral branches; 
each flower is about two inches long. To have it in perfec- 
tion, it must be grown in large pots, or planted in the ground 
in the conservatory or green-house, or even a good pit would 
do; it is a native of New Zealand, and is tolerably hardy 
in the south; it makes a magnificent hardy shrub. (Soil 
No. 10.) 

Clivea nSbilisy a tuberous herbaceous plant, closely allied 
to Brunsvigia. The flowers are said to be very splendid; 
colour scarlet and green: although it has been in the country 
several years we are not aware of iUs ever having bloomed. 
(Soil No. 11.) 

Cdbaa $o&ndens, the only species. It is a climber of very 
rapid growth, has been known to grow above two hundred 
feet in one summer; large bell-shaped flowers; when they 
are newly expanded, they are of a pale green colour, and 
change to dark purple; will grow in the garden during sum- 
mer, bearing a continual profusion of flowers, but will not 
stand frost When this plant becomes too large in the house, 
do not cut it close to the rootj except there is a young shoot 
arising to carry ofi* the superabundant sap, for the old wood 
will not push, which will soon cause a mortification. 

The best method to adopt in such a case is to turn back a 



racemes or clusters of flowers, vailing from five to nine on a raceme, and 
will be in full bloom in a few weeks; this is the finest specimen we have 
heaid of in this countr>-. 
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shoot, and lay it ia the ground to root, when it will become 
a young plant; which should always be done as soon as it 
appears unsightly* It does best to be planted in the ground, 
but will not give any satisfaction as to flowering in a pot It 
will flower as an annual if sown in pots this month, and 
placed in a warm room or hot-bed^ and planted into the gar- 
den about the middle of May; it seeds freely. (Soil No. 11.) 
Cookia punctatay Wampee-tree, of China, named in honour 
of the celebrated Capt. Cook. The fruit is much esteemed 
in China, where it grows to about the size of a walnut, itk 
bunches; leaves pinnate, ovate, lanceolate, acuminate; when 
rubbed, have a strong odour: flower small white, in race- 
mose spikes; of slow growth. (Soil No. 11.) 

Coronillaf a very few are fine species in the green-house. 
C. glauca is a celebrated plant amongst us, as a free and early 
flowering shrub. C. valentiana and C. vimindUs are equally 
so, flower from April to June, colour yellow; papilionaceous 
flowers in clusters; agree best in summer with partial shade. 
Drain the pots well. (Soil No. 12.) 

Coniay five species, all very pretty dwarf shrubs, and 
flower profusely; foliage ovate, cordate, and either rusty or 
downy beneath. C. dlba and C. rufa have both white flow- 
ers a little tubular. C. pulchUla is a very handsome, erect 
growing plant; flowers large and tubular, of a bright orange 
colour, and grows freely. C. specidsa has been long admired 
as a splendid free flowering plant; flowers same shape as C. 
pulch6Uay but more elongated; colour red and yellowish 
green. C. virinti is a very free grower, flowers same shape 
as the last two, colour entirely green. The last three men- 
tioned are abundant flowerers, when the plants are well es- 
tablished; having a continued succession from November to* 
June, possessing the valuable requisite of flowering through 
the winter, and ought to be in every collection. They re* 
quire an airy situation, and the pots to be well drained. The 
plants in summer must not be fully exposed to the sun. (Soil 
No. 6.) 
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Crdssula. This geaus has no plants now in it attractive 
in beauty. Several beautiful plants in our collections belong 
to Rochea and Kalosdnlhus. There is a strong growing suc- 
culent plant, known in our collections as C.faldUa, which is 
R.falciUa. It seldom flowers; the minor variety blooms 
profusely every year from May to August, and has showy 
scarlet flowers in terminale panicles. The plants known as 
C. cocctnea and C. versicolor are now given to the genus Ka- 
loddfUhus. The flowers of the former are scarlet* wax- 
like, terminale and sessile; those of the latter are rose and 
white, also wax-like, and are both desirable plants, requiring 
very little water during winter. (Soil No. 18.) 

Craiitgus, There are none of these belonging to the 
green-house; but there is a plant in the collections, known 
as C glabra^ which is Photinia serruUUay a native of China, 
and is a very handsome plant, has long foliage, deeply ser- 
rated, very shining. P. arbutifoliay a native of California, 
and is the finest of the genus; flowers in large dense pani- 
cles, foliage larger than the former, and not so deeply ser- 
rated; they are both comparatively hardy, and we soon 
expect to see them acclimated. (Soil No. 11.) 

Crinum; several species do well in the green-house, espe- 
cially C. Mexicdnumy C. capense, and C. dscStica: they re- 
quire considerable pot-room to make them do well. (Soil 
No. 12.) 

Crou)ea saligna, is amongst one of the finest plants of 
New South Wales. It flowers at the axils of the leaves, 
colour pink, with five petals, connected by entangled hairs; 
in flower from April to December, and frequently through 
the winter; foliage lanceolate, and a fine green. The plant 
grows neat, and requires an airy situation: drain the pots 
well. (Soil No. 1.) 

Cunonta cap^nm, the only species, and a handsome shrub, 
with large pinnated shining leaves, beautifully contrasted by 
numerous dense elongated branches of small white flowers, 
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and twigs of a red colour, having more the habit of a tropi- 
cal than of a Cape of Good Hope plant (Soil No. 2.) 

CuprSssus 'may be desired in collections, as erect and 
handsome growing evergreen shrubs. C. lusiianica^ the 
famed cedar of Goa; C. pSndula and C. juniperotdes are the 
most desirable; the flowers are insignificant,and yellowish; we 
have no doubt they may prove hardy. C. lusitdnica is the 
handsomest tree of the genus. Its abundant, very long di- 
chotomous branchlets, distinguish it from all the evergreens 
of the conoferious tribe. (Soil No. 11.) 

CyrtdntkuSy a genus of Cape bulbs, containing nine species, 
and will do very well in the green-house, but we find the 
assistance of the hot-house a great advantage. They are 
closely allied to Crinum. The tubes of the flowers are long 
and round, with various shades of orange, yellow, red, and 
green. C odorus, C. stridtuSy C. chliquuSy and C. viithtusy 
are the finest. When the bulbs are dormant, which will be 
from October to January, they should not get any water; be- 
fore they begin to grow, turn the bulb out of the old earth, 
repotting it immediately. At this time they should be potted 
with the balls of earth entire, which will cause them to flow- 
er stronger. (Soil No. 12.) 

Dampieras, four species. The genus is named in honour 
of Captain W. Dampier, a famous voyager, has Lobelia-like 
flowers, either blue or purple. C. purpurea, C. undul&ia, 
and C. strictay are the finest; the two former are shrubby; 
the latter is herbaceous; they all flower freely. (Soil No. 6.) 

DavilsiaSy^dhovQ ten species, principally natives of New 
South Wales, all yellow papilionaceous flowers. Z>. ulictnay 
D. latifoliay D. acictdhriSy and D, incrasscitay are very fine 
species, flower and grow freely, and require to be well 
drained; bloom from April to August. (Soil No. 6.) 

Dillwyrdasy above twelve species, and plants very little 
known. D. cinerhcens, D. floribunday D. ieretifoliay and 
D. phylicoidesy are desirable plants; flowers small, papiliona- 
ceous, and colour yellow and red. They are ver)' liable to 

33 
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sufler from too much wet; while dorihant, therefore, the pots 
must be effectually drained. (Soil No. 6.) 

Diosmas. This pretty genus of heath^looking plants, has 
recently been very much divided by botanical professors. 
' The generas that they have been given, to, are Adendndra^ 
Acmhdeniay AgaikSsma, and Barosma, However, we in- 
cline to adhere to the original name, and recommend I>. ca- 
piidta, D. oppositifolia^ D. rubral D, dlba, D. fragr&nSf D, 
uniflora, D. serratifoliay D. specibsa, and D» pulcheUd. They 
are all profuse blooming plants, with generally small flowers 
of a white lilac or pink colour. It is supposed that the dried 
leaves of pvlcMUa is used by the Hottentots as powder to 
mix with the grease with which they anoint their bodies. 
Some travellers assert that it gives them so rank an odour, 
that they sometimes could not bear the smell of those who 
were their guides. In fact, the foliage of all, if rubbed by 
the hand while on the plant, has a very strong smell, some 
of them very agreeable, others disagreeable. They ai*e all 
evergreen small neat growing shrubs. They require, while 
growing luxuriantly, to have their young shoots topped to 
make them bushy; drain all the pots well, and keep them in 
airy situations, and not crowded witli other plants, or they 
will become slender and unsightly. (Soil No. 6.) 

DiplilciLS puniceus. This shrubby {mimuliis) plant was 
introduced by Mr. Nuttall from California, by seeds in 
1836, and sent by us to England in 1837. The flowers are 
of a scarlet orange, about one inch and a-half long, and pro- 
duced in pairs; from the axils of the leaves, on young wood, 
the plant requires considerable nourishment; for the more 
rapid it grows, the more profuse are its flowers, which bloom 
from May to September, and are rather showy. In the 
southern states it will prove a hardy shrub, blooming nearly 
the whole year. (Soil No. 12.) 

Dracaenay or Dragon tree. The D. austrillis and D. fir- 
rea will keep in the green-house, and are attractive plants 
for tlicir foliage, especially the latter, which is of a purple 
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crimson and very unique; the flowers are on large terminal 
spikes. (Soil No. 11.) 

Dcryllnihus excelsa. a Yucca looking plant belonging to the 
natural order of Amaryllidea; the leaves arise from the root, 
and are -about three inches wide and three feet long; the 
flowers are bright crimson, surmounted on a stem about 
twenty feet high. The plant does not bloom till it is of con- 
siderable size. (Soil No. 10.) 

Drydndras, This genus is closely allied in character and 
habits to Bdnksiay and contains above sixteen species. D. ni- 
veay has most beautiful foliage, very long and deeply indented. 
D.formosay has a scent like the fruit of an apricot. D. tier- 
vdsay D. Jhribunda, D. armcltay D, plumbsay D. Baxtirif D, 
nervosa, and D. falchlaj are the most conspicuous, and all * 
iiighly desirable plants in collections. They are very deli- 
cate of importation; flowers are straw and orange-coloured 
and thistle-like. Seeds in small cones. Treat them the 
same as directed for B&nksias. (Soil No. 6.) 

DychiaSj two species of very curious growing plants, of a 
dwarf habit with bright orange flowers; they may be culti- 
vated with the aloe tribe, to which they have a similarity. 

D, rariflbra and D. ramotifloray the latter is in the country. 
(Soil No. 18.) 

Echeviriay a genus of succulent plants chiefly from Mexi- 
co and California. E, grandiflbray flowers green and red. 

E. pulveruliniay flowers red. The foliage of this species is 
delicately covered with powder, which gives it a very beau 
tiful appearance. E. bicolor is also a pretty species: they 
require to be kept very dry during winter. (Soil No. 10.) 

Edw&rdsiaSy about four species, very beautiful foliaged 
plants, and have very curious yellow flowers, but do not 
flower until the plant becomes large. E, grandifldray E. 
chrysbphyllay and E, microphylla, are the best, and are tole- 
rably hardy, though doubtful of ever being acclimated. The 
flowers are leguminose, foliage ovate, pinnate, from eight to 
forty on one footstalk, and appears to be covered with gold 
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dust. The hardier they are grown, the more visible it will 
appear. (Soil No. 11.) 

Elichrysums. This genus is now extinct, and two splen- 
did species of it given to others. E. prolifcrum is now Pho^ 
nitcoma proliferay and has beautiful purple rayed flowers^ 
and highly esteemed: the foliage small, round, ovate, smooth, 
and closely imbricated. E, spectdbik is now Aphtiexis hu- 
miliSj has pine-like foliage, and large light purple flowers; 
care must be taken that they are not over- watered; drain 
the pots well. (Soil No. 6.) 

Enkidnihust only two species, both very fine. E. quin- 
queflbrus has large ovate acuminate foliage, flowers pink and 
pendulous; very handsome. E. reticuldttiSf the foliage is 
netted, and the flowers blush: they are liable, when dormant, 
to sufier from wet. Be sure to drain the pots well, and 
be sparing in water while in that state. (Soil No. 11.) 

Epdcris, above twelve species, and all very ornamental. 
E. grandiflora has been celebrated ever since it was known; 
the foliage is small, flat, and acuminate; flowers tubular and 
pendulous, bright crimson, with a tinge of white, and very 
abundant, in flower from January to June, £. pulch&la is 
likewise a most beautiful plant; foliage very small and close- 
ly set, flowers pure white, and in long spikes, sweet-scented. 
JE. imprhsa^ foliage impressed, and flowers of a rose-colour. 
E, paludbsGy flowers white, grows and flowers very hand- 
somely, and is very fragrant jB. purpurdscens rubra is a 
variety, with good bright red flowers. JB. fieteronhnay deli- 
cate white. They are mostly erect growing plants; flower 
from January till August, and a rough, turfy, sandy soil is 
found most congenial. They are natives of the mountainous 
districts of New South Wales. The pots must be well 
drained; the roots will run with avidity amongst the pot- 
shreds. (Soil No. 6.) 

Ertcasy heath. There are in cultivation in Europe above 
five hundred and fifty species and varieties of this magnifi- 
cent genus. About sixty years ago, it consisted only of a 
few humble British plants, with the heath of Spain, E, Medi- 
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terrimea^ which is at present most common in our collec- 
tions, though in a few years we may expect to see it sup- 
planted by others more splendid. 

}n their native countries^ they are adapted to a great many 
useful purposes* In the north of Britain, the poorer inhabi- 
tants cover their cabins or huts with heath, and build the 
walls with alternate layers of it and a kind of cement made 
with straw and clay. They likewise brew ale, and distil 
spirits from the tender shoots; and it has been known to be 
used in dyeing, tanning, and many other useful domestic 
purposes. Encomium on their beauty is not requisite; they 
are almost as diversified in colour as colour itself. Many 
are graceful and elegant; hundreds are pretty; a few 
noble and splendid; others grotesque, curious, and odorife- 
rous. To cultivate and propagate them is considered one of 
the most delicate branches of floraculture. Nevertheless, it 
has been said by a scientific writer, that ^* those who com- 
plain of the difficulty of growing the heath are ignorant peo- 
ple who have never had a heath to grow.'' llie most splen- 
did collection in Europe is under the care of Mr. M'Nab, of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, where there are two 
large houses devoted to their culture; and through the whole 
year a continued profusion of bloom is kept up. Some of 
the plants are eight feet in diameter, and fourteen feet high. 
The soil used is a coarse sandy peat Pots drained with 
potshreds, and pieces of freestone, are put down the sides of 
the large pots and tubs: where these can be had they are es- 
sential to the culture of mountainous plants, preventing them 
from being saturated with moisture, or from becoming dry, 
thus keeping the roots in a medium state; for if once the 
roots are allowed to get thoroughly dried, no art of the gar- 
dener can recover them. This may be the true reason why 
they are said to be difficult of cultivation. 

In the summer season the pots must be kept out of the vi- 
olent sun, for in a few hours the pot would become heated, 
dry the roots^ and cause death, or a brownness of foliage 
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which would never again become natural. In winter too 
much fire heat will also hurt them. They only require to be 
kept free from frost, need a great deal of airland plenty of light; 
consequently, should be placed near the glass, that they may 
have the benefit of all the air that is admitted. Their flowers 
are as varied in shape as variety or colour, but they all par- 
take of a wax-like nature, and are very persistent (Soil 
No. 5 for young plants: when older. No. 6 will do better.) I 
The finest and most select varieties that appear to with- 
stand the severity of the summer, are the following: 



WHITE FLOWERS. SCARLET FLOWERS. PURPLE FLOWERS. 



Arborea, 

BowiednOy 

Cdffra, 

Conftrtaj 

Jesminqflbra, 

Margariidceaf 

Odoriltaj 

PeUitciday 

Phylicoides. 



ArdenSf 
Cocctneaj 

" grandiflbra, 
Vernix coccinea^ 
Vhtila cocctnecL 

RED FLOWERS. 



B6lla, 
Canaliculata, 
Curviflbra rubra^ 
YELLOW FLOWERS. Grdcilis, 

Ignhcensy 



CapiUday 

Ejdstotnaj 

Grandiflbra. 



Pluhenttiiy 
Pin cay 
Mediterrdnea. 



AmcEnay 

DeniicuUUay 

FascicuUtrisy 

Hispidulay 

Mammosay 

Pubescensy 

TenlUa. 

VARIOUS COLOURS. 

Abetinay 

JBdccanSy 

Cerinihbides, 

Cruenta sup&rbay 

Rubida. 

Tubiflbray 

Ventricbsa supirba. 



EriabbtryajapSnicay Loquat, or MespUus japSnicay is a fine 
plant, with large lanceolate, disUntly serrated leaves, white 
underneath; small white flowers on a racemose spike, and 
produces a fruit about the size of a walnut, of a fine yellow 
blush colour, and of tartish flavour. If it flowers in the au- 
tumn, it will require the heat of a hot-house to ripen the fruit 
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It is of very easy culture, and its noble aspect is never passed 
unobserved. It is perfectly hardy in the southern states, and 
forms a handsome evergreen. (Soil No. 11.) 

Erodiums, Heron's bill. There are about thirty species, 
all of a geranium character, and there are among them some 
very pretty flowering, soft wooded, shrubby, herbaceous, and 
annual plants. Only a few of them belong to the green- 
house, of which E. incarnhtumy E. crassifolium, and E. lad- 
ni&tum, are the finest; culture similar to Geritninm. The 
flowers of these are scarlet, pentapetalous, and veiny. '(Soil 
No. 10.) 

Erythiina cristagdlli, or Coral plant If this magnificent 
scarlet flowering plant is desired to be kept in a pot or tub, 
it must have a repotting every month till September: to keep 
it in fine blooming condition it is worthy of extra care, as it 
will bloom three times during the season, if well treated. 
(Soil No. 18.) For other methods, see Flower Garden for 
April, May, and November. 

Escalldnia, a shrubby genus, of about ten species, of rather 
neat blooming plants, of a strong shrubby habit They re- 
quire great encouragement to flower them well, if kept in 
pots: the best mode of treatment would be to plant them in 
pits with other half hardy shrubs. E, rubra, red flowering; 
£• glandulSsa, white; and E. bifida, pink, are the finest 
(Soil No. 12.) They are perfectly hardy south of Virginia, 
and .we are not certain but they may become acclimated 
here. 

Eucalyptus, above fifty species of them, and the tallest 
growing trees of New Holland; foliage very diversified, ge- 
nerally of a hard glaucous texture. From their rapid growth, 
they soon grow higher than the loftiest house. The most 
conspicuous are, E. cordhta, E. rostriUa, E. radUUa, E* ptdvU 
gira, E. globifera, E. pulverul6nta, and E. resinefera. In Van 
Dieman's Land, a manufactory has been established, where 
a tannin is extracted from many of the species. The last 
mentioned produces gum, like that which the druggists call 
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Kino, They ought not to be too much fostered, as it would 
in some degree retard their growth. They are of a very 
hardy nature. When large, the plants will flower fireely, and 
are similar in flower to Myi'tk; many stamina, proceeding 
from a hard nnt-like capsule. (Soil No. 6.) 

Euchilus cbcordittus is the only species. Flowers similar 
to Eutdjda; foliage almost unique, being inverse, cordate: 
time of flowering from March to June. (Soil No. 6.) 

EuonymttSy one or two of this genus have been recently in- 
troduced from China, and are found to be very ornamental in 
having beautifully variegated, or rather marginated foliage. 
E. japbnicus dureasj has golden edged leaves, and E, japdni- 
cus arginteuSy* has silvery edged foliage; the flowers have 
no beauty; the leaves are ovate, acuminate, about one inch 
and a half broad, and two inches and a half long. (Soil 
No. 11.) 

Eupatdrium. There is only one species deserving of cul- 
tivation in the green-house; flowers syngenesious, white, and 
in large flattened panicles; very sweet-scented. The plant, 
when growing freely, in the beginning of summer, should be 
topped, which would make it more bushy, if not, it is apt ta 
grow straggling. Known, in our collections, as E. deg&ns. 
(Soil No. 3.) 

Eutdxiasy two species. E. myrtifblia is a most beautiful 
free-flowering evergreen shrub; foliage small, but very neat; 
flowers leguminose, small, and very many; colour yellow and 
red; grows freely. The young plants should be frequently 
topped, or they will grow naked and unsightly. E. piingens, 
similar to the other except in foliage. They flower from 
March to June, and ought to have a place in every green- 
house. Culture very easy. (Soil No. G.) 

Ftcusy a few species, are good plants for this department, 
especially F. eJAsUca; leaves smooth, shining green, frequent- 
ly six inches wide, and twelve long: this is the plant that 

* This plant is in some collections as a ^-ariegated leaved cameBia. 
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produces the gum elastic^ or Indian rubber. F. auslralis is 
also an excellent evergreen, with elliptic dull green foliage; 
very rusty underneath; they grow almost too freely. (Soil 
No. 11.) 

Fuchsia^ or Ladies' Ear drop. There are an endless va- 
riety of this lovely genus of deciduous small shrubs, now cul- 
tivated, but there are only a few, very few, to surpass the 
common and celebrated CSccinea : true, many have been, and 
are represented as far surpassing it, but, when brought to the 
test, they are, in some particular, found wanting.. However, 
among the many, jF. glSbosuj F, elegitnsy and F. Groomiitna are 
profuse and beautiful bloomers. F. fulgens is a superb and 
distinct species; the foliage is very different from any other 
sort; leaves of a well-grown plant are four inches wide, and 
five inches and a half long: the flowers arc from two inches 
and a half to three inches long, of a pink and scarlet colour, 
and the plant is nearly tuberous: it, when in bloom, is 
very superb. F. Virginia, F. ihomsbnia, conicay &c, might 
be added to the list We would recommend our readers to 
grow them from seeds when obtained: it is well known they 
will produce variety, and it is even supposed by some that 
the seeds of jP. coccinea have produced by hybridizing nearly 
all the varieties of the present day, which approach one hun- 
dred: most of the flowers are a bright scarlet, the stamens are 
encircled with a petal of bright purple, and are of very cu- 
rious construction; they bear a dark purple berry, and are 
of the easiest cultivation ; but during summer the pots must 
be carefully kept from the sun, although the plants will not 
be affected by it If the plants are young, and growing free- 
ly, we find that a deluge of rain, and afterwards a hot day, is 
their instant death. Some of them do tolerably well when 
planted in the Flower Garden early in May. (Soil No. 10 
or 13.) 

Gardoquia Hookhriy a very pretty dwarf plant — native of 
the Floridas: it blooms profusely from June to October; flowers 
are about one inch and a half long, of a tubular labiat form, of 
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a bright orange colour; it is easy of culture in (soil 
No. 1.) 

Gelsemium nilidunif Carolina jasmine, a most beautiful 
climbing evergreen, flowering shrub. In the months of 
April and May, it produces many large yellow trumpet-like 
blossoms of delicious fragrance. If much encouraged in 
growth, it will not flower so freely. (Soil No. 6.) 

Genista: a few of these are very pretty free flowerinj^ 
shrubs. G. ram^suSj G. canariensiSj G, tHcuspiddtOy G. 
cuspidbsa, and G. umhellulay are the finest Green-house spe- 
cies. All of them have yellow leguminose flowers in great 
abundance; leaves small, lanceolate. (Soil No. 1.) 

Gnaphdilium, everlasting. There are above ten species, 

most of them very splendid, persistent flowers. G. eximia 

has brilliant red flowers. G, spiritlis^ G. specwsissima^ G. 

fruticans, G. orianiillumj and G. imhricdium^ are all very 

fine; pots must be well drained. (Soil No. 8.) 

Gnidias, about ten species of pretty Green-house shrubs. 
G. simplexy G. sericea^ G. imMrbiSy and G. pinifolia, flower 
the most freely; flowers straw colour, tubular, and corymbose. 
G. simplex is sweet-scented, leaves small; the pots must be 
well drained, and care taken that they do not get either too 
wet or too dry, for the roots are very delicate. The plants 
must be kept near the glass, or they will be drawn weak. 
(Soil No. 6.) 

GomphoUhiumSj a genus of very pretty delicate plants, all 
papilionaceous; flowers generally yellow with a little red; 
foliage very variable. G. barbigtrum, G, polimorfunij G. 
latifliumy G. grandifloruniy and G. venustum^ are fine: the 
pots must be well drained, and care taken that they are not 
over watered; they grow freely. (Soil No. 6.) 

Goodenia, a genus of about twelve species, with cordate, 
serrate, alternate foliage. G. sttUigera and G. su&oeclcns 
are sweet-scented; G. ovcita and G. grandiflora are the best. 
They are principally small shrubs, with terminale or axillary 
flowers, and flower during summer. (Soil No. 6.) 
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Gorthrim personitia is the only species that belongs to this 
genus, and is an annual. There are several plants in our 
collections known as Gortiinas^ but which properly are Ga- 
zdnia, of which there are five species. G. ringensy when 
the flowers are fully expanded, (which will only be while 
exposed to the sun, closing at night, and opening again with 
the influence of the sun's rays,) is a great beauty. The rays 
of the flowers are bright orange, and the centre dark purple, 
6. pavSnia has handsome foliage; flower similar to G. rin- 
genSj except the centre of the flower being spotted, and is 
thought to be the finest, but does not flower so freely. G. 
heterophylla is of the same character, except the foliage, 
which is variable, the colour orange and vermilion. They 
are dwarf g;rowing plants, and during the months of July, 
August, and September, are liable to damp ofl* at the surface 
of the earth, from the action of heat, and too much water. 
Pots must be well drained, and the plants kept partially in 
the shade. Their flowers are syngenesious, and about two 
inches in diameter. (Soil No. 9.) 

GrevilleaSy about thirty species. A few of them very 
handsome in flower and foliage, among which are G. punt- 
cea; G. acanihifdiaj (beautiful foliage;) G. concinnaj very 
pretty straw and rose-coloured flowers; G. juniperinaj green 
and straw-coloured; G. linedris, white flowers. The flow- 
ers of the whole are curious, though not very attractive. 
Some carry their flowers in racemose spikes, others on flow- 
ering branches, which are recurved ; the petals are very small 
and rugged; the stile longer than the appendage. They 
grow freely, flower and ripen seeds; all evergreen dwarf 
shrubs. (Soil No. 1.) 

HabrdnthuSy about ten' species of small South American 
bulbs; nearly allied to Amaryllis. H. Andersoniij H, verst- 
cohn-y H. Candida, and H. robusta,SLre fine; they are in colour 
yellow, blue, white, and lilac. We have very little doubt 
but these bulbs will, do to plant out in the garden in April, 
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and b^ lifted in October. Keep them from fr^st. Thus 
treated, they are very desirable. (Soil No. 12.) 

Hclkeasy about forty species, not generally so interesting or 
attractive as the last genus; flowers all white; construction 
similar to GreviUeay but the foliage more varied. IL gibbo^ 
sa, IL nilida, IL saligna^ H, suaviolenSf sweet-scented, H. 
concuUttay and //. lamberti, are the best, and afford a curious 
variety of foliage; flower in June. Drain the pots welU 
(Soil No. 1.) 

HelychrysumSy above forty species, chiefly belonging to 
the Green-house, all everlasting flowers. H grandifibrum, 
H. arhoreumy H. frdgrans^ H. adoratissimumy IL friiticans, 
and H, fulgiduniy are all very esteemed species, mostly with 
soft downy foliage. The pots should be well drained, and 
the plants kept in an airy situation, as they suffer from the 
least damp. If the flowers are cut off before they iade, they 
will retain for many years all the splendour of their beauty; 
but if allowed to decay on the plant, they will soon become 
musty, and all their colour fade. (Soil No. 6.) 

Hibbh'tiaSy about ten species. Three of them are known 
to be fine climbing evergreen shrubs, namely, H. glosatdaricB^ 
folia; H. dentdia; H. voliibilisy if closely approached has a 
disagreeable smell; H. fasciculiUay IL salignay and H^pe- 
dunculiiia, are evergreen shrubs; they have pure yellow 
flowers of five petals, blooming from May to September. 
(Soil No. 12.) 

HoveaSy about eight species, pretty plants of New South 
Wales, blue pea-flowering evergreen shrubs; the finest are 
IL panbsa^ IL atropurpureCy EL lineitrisy H. rosmarinifSiap 
ff. lovgifoliay and H. Celsii, which is the most superb, and 
flowers in abundance. They grow and flower freely; the 
pots should be drained. (Soil No. 6.) 

HypiricumSy St John's wort, about twenty species. A 
few of them are very showy, and witli few exceptions have 
yellow flowers. K mondgynuniy H. bakariaany Kfttnibim^ 
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dum^ H. canariense, H, cBgyptiacuniy and H, cochinchivJtnse^ 
which has scarlet flowers, are amongst the best, and all of 
them flower freely; five petals, filaments many in three or 
five parcels. They are all of very easy cultivation^ and 
bloom generally from April to September. (Soil No. 11.) 

Hydrdngea hortensis is a* well known plant, and much 
esteemed for its great profusion of very elegant, though 
monstrous, flowers. They are naturally of a pink colour, 
but under certain circumstances of culture they become blue. 
If grown in brown loam with a little sand, they will pre- 
serve their original colour; but if grown in swamp earth with 
a little mould of decayed leaves, they will become blue.* 
The swamp earth and vegetable mould being more combined 
with aluminous salt than brown loam, is the cause of the 
change: and, when first found out, (which was merely by 
chance,) was thought a great wonder. It must have a very 
plentiful supply of water when in flower, which is produced 
on the shoots of the previous year. They will neither grow 
nor flower well if they 'are not kept constantly in the shade. 
When kept in the sun, the foliage is very brown; and by 
being neglected in watering, we have seen the flowers com- 
pletely scourged. Being tolerably hardy, when the winters 
are mild, by a little protection in the open air, they will 
flower profusely; the flowers will be very large, and in bloom 
from June to October. They are deciduous, soft wooded 
shrubs. 

llexy Holly, of L aquifdlium. There are above one hun- 
dred of them in cultivation in Europe, difiering in variega- 
tijOn, margin, shape, and size of the leaves; some are only 
prickly on the margin of the foliage, others prickly over all 
the surface. In Europe they are all hardy, but with us few 
or none of Uie varieties are so. If they become acclimated, 
Ihey will be a great ornament to our gardens, being all low 



* Mix the iron sparks, from the blacksmith's shop, with any kind of soil, 
and they will be a beautiful blue. One and a-half quarts to a bushel will do. 
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evergreen shrubs. The most common and conspicuous va* 
rieties are the hedge-hog, striped hedge-hog, white edged^gold 
edged, and painted; the flowers are white and small, berries 
yellow or red; they do not agree with exposure to the sun. 
/. Cassine and /. vomitoria have very bitter leaves, and, 
though natives of Carolina, we have to give them the pro- 
tection of a Green-house. It is said that at certain seasons 
of the year the Indians make a strong decoction of the leaves, 
which makes them vomit freely, and after drinking and vo- 
miting for a few days, they consider themselves sufficiently 
purified. (Soil No. 15.) 

llltciumsj Aniseed-tree, three species. L Jloriddnum^ has 
very sweet-scented, double purple flowers, and the plant 
grows freely and systematically if properly treated, and de- 
serves particular attention. L parviflbrum has small yellow 
flowers; /. anisdtum is so very like i. parmflomm in every 
respect, as to make us conclude they are the same, were / 
anisdtum not a native of China, and the other two natives of 
Florida. When the leaves and capsules of either of them 
are rubbed, they have a very strong smell of anise; they 
grow very freely. (Soil No. 1.) 

Indigofera; Indigo-tree, about twenty species, belong to 
the Green-house, and are chiefly pretty free flowering shrubs. 
i. denudhta^ L amcena, L austrdlis, L angxditiay L cilndicanSf 
and /. Jilijdlia, are very fine; flowers papilionaceous, in long 
panacles; colour various, red, blue, yellow and pink. (Soil 
No. 6.) 

IsopogcnSj about ten species of Protea-like plants, all na- 
tives of New Holland. They are very stiff* shrubs, with 
leaves very much divided, and cone-like flowers at the ex- 
tremity of the shoots. /. formdsus, L anemonifilius, L at'- 
t^nuiUis, and /. polyciphalis, are the finest; flowers are straw, 
lilac, white, and yellow coloured; the pots must be well 
drained, and the plants not over-crowded. (Soil No. 9.) 

Jacksonias. A genus consisting of five species. The fo- 
liage is varied, and all natives of New South Wales. /. sco^ 
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pdria, /. hSrriday and J. reticuliltaj are the finest; the small 
flowers come out of the young shoots, are yellow and papl* 
lionaceous; the pots should be well drained. (Soil No. 6.) 

Jambosa vulgaris, or Eugenia jdmhos: is a splendid ever- 
green tree, producing a fruit of an agreeable odour and called 
rose apple. J. ausirdlis has a very neat habit, and produces 
purple fruit; they are of the easiest culture in (soil No. 12.) 

Jasminunij Jasmine. A few species of this) genus are 
celebrated either for the green-house or rooms. J. odora- 
/2^£i77}t/m,Azorian, has very sweet-scented yellow flowers, 
blooming from April to November. J. revolutum is the 
earliest flowering one, and of the same colour; it is apt to 
grow straggling, and should be close-pruned as soon as done 
blooming, which will be in May. J. pubigirwm is also 
yellow. Jn grandijlorum is frequently called Catalonian, 
and should be pruned early in spring to make it bloom well, 
especially old plants. These plants are all perfectly hardy 
in the southern states. J. officinale is a hardy climbing 
plant for arbours, walls, &c. There are several varieties of 
it. (Soil No. 3.) 

Justtcias. Only a few of these belong to the green-house, 
and are very simple-looking flowers. (The most beautiful 
of them belong to the hot-house.) J. nigricansy small 
striped flower; J. orchioides and J. Jidhdioda^ M alanut, are 
the only ones that are worth observation, and are very easily 
cultivated in any soil. 

Kennkdias, about twelve species, all beautiful evergreen 
climbers, of the easiest culture, and flower abundantly. K, 
tnonqphylla, blue flov^ered, and K. rubieunda, crimson 
flowered, are common in our collections. K, prosirciia, 
one-flowered scarlet, and K, coccinea, many flowered scar- 
let, are very pretty. K. Comptonidna has splendid purple 
flowers, K. nigricans, black flowers, and K, splindens and 
K. marryhlta are thought the most superb. They have 
bright crimson flowers, and are yet rare in our collections. 
The pots should be well drained; flowers are either in race- 
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mose spikes^ or solitary, which is rather too much distinc* 
lion for the same genus. (Soil No. 6.) 

Lachnasas, about five species, remarkable for their downy 
heads of white flowers; leaves small, ovate, lanceolate. L. 
glaiica^ L. conglomeritta, and L. erioc^hala^ are the best 
species. The ppts must be well drained, and in summer the 
plants protected from the sun. (Soil No. 6.) < 

LambSrtiaSy four species of very fine plants, natives of 
New Holland. L, formosa is the finest of the genus that 
we have seen; flowers large and of a splendid rose-colour* 
L. echinDiia is said to be finer, but has not flowered in culti- 
vation. L. unijlora has single red flowers, and L. tnSrmis 
orange^coloured. They ate rare plants in the collections on 
this side of the Atlantic. Drain the pots well; the foliage is* 
narrow, and of a hard dry nature. (Soil No. 1.) 

LasioplialuniSy only two species. There were a few 
more, but they are now TAomdsiaSy plants of no merit what- 
ever, in regard to flower; foliage three lobed, small, rough, 
and rusty-like. Thomhsia solandcea and 71 quereifoliay 
are the best species; foliage of the former is large, cordate^ 
and deeply indented; they are all of the easiest culture. 
(Soil No. 1.) 

Laurus, A few species are green-house plants. This 
genus has been divided to Cinnambmum; still, there are a 
few celebrated plants in the original. X. nabilis, sweet bay, 
though hardy, is kept under protection. It will bear the 
winter with a little straw covering, notwithstanding there 
should be a plant kept in the house in, case of accident by 
frost or otherwise; there is a variegated variety of it L. in-' 
dica, royal bay, L. f ceteris, L. aggregaia, and i. glduea, 
are favourites. There is a species known in our collections- 
as Z. scdbra. The Camphor tree, known as Z. camphbrOy 
is CinnamomuTn camphora; the wood, leaves, and roots of 
this tree have a very strong odour of camphor. It is ob- 
tained by distillation from .the roots and small branches, 
which are cut into chips, and put into a net suspended with- 
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in an iron pot, the bottom of which is covered with water, 
having ao earthen head fitted in it; heat is then applied, and 
the steam of the boiling water acting upon the contents of 
the net, elevates the camphor into' the capital, where it con- 
cretes on the straws, with which this part of the apparatus is 
lined. They arc all fine evergreens, (which the name de- 
notes,) and easily cultivated. (Soil No. 10.) 

Lav&ndulas, Lavender, ahout seven species belong to the 
green-house, and a few of them very pretty soft-wooded, 
half shmhby plants, and if touched, arc highly scented. L. 
denltita has narrow serrated foliage, very neat, Z. formosa 
and L. pinniiia are desirable; blue flowers on a long spike; 
should be kept near the glass: they arc of the easiest culture. 
(Soil No. 7.) 

iecAenflK^/in; two species of pre ttydwarfbloomingplants. 
L.formdsa is almost always a picture with its bright scarlet 
flowers, and heath-like foliage, and ought to he in every col- 
lection; it must have an airy situation and near the front 
glass; otherwise, it will be weak and spindling, and without 
bloom. (Soil No. 19. 

Leoriaiis, Lion's-ear, four species. They have very fine 
scarlet tubular flowers, orifice-toothed. They come out in 
large whorls, and look elegant; but neither plant nor foliage 
has an agreeable appearance. They are of the easiest cul- 
ture- L. intermedia, and L. Leonurus, are the best flow- 
ering species. (Soil No. 7.) 

Lepfospirmums, about thirty species, all pretty New Hol- 
land evergreen dwarf shrubs, with small while flowers. Z. 
bacchtum, L. pindulum, L. juniperimtm, L. ov&lum, L. 
atellhlum, L. grundijl6rum, and L. scophrium, are the 
best of the species. The latter was used as tea by Captain 
Cook's ship's crew. It is an agreeable bitter, with a plea- 
sant flavour, when frc?h. When young plants are growing, 
they ought to be frequently topped to make tliem bushy, 
and kept in an airy situation, or they will be drawn and un- 
sightly. They are of very easy culluro. (Soil No. 1.) 
35 
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Leucadindronsy Silver tree, above forty species, all na- 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope. They are evergreens with 
handsome, silvery-like foliage. L. argenthtm (once Protas 
argenUa) is a great beauty; foliage white, lanceolate, and 
silky. It is a plant that has been long in cultivation, greatly 
admired, and much sought for, and is the finest of the genusL 
L. squarrcsum, L. stellatum^ (once Prdlea sfell&ris) JL 
iSrlumj L. serviceum, L. ^nargintXtum^ and L. piumosum 
(once P. parvifllrd) are all fine species. The pots must be 
well drained, and the plants never over-watered. They arc 
very desirable in collections for their beauty of foliage. 
(Soil No. 9.) 

LeucospermumSy about eighteen species, of Proteacous 
plants, chiefly low growing, and are mostly downy or hairy; 
flowers yellow, in terminal heads. L. /ormosum^ L. gran- 
dijlorum, L. tomentosumy and L. candicans, rose-scented. 
These are fine species. For treatment, see Proteas. (Soil 
No. 9.) 

LinumSy flax, two or three species are very fine, and flow- 
er freely. L. trigynum has large yellow flowers in clusters^ 
and L. ascyrifoliumy whose flowers are large, blue, and 
white, and in long spikes. They bloom in February; the 
shape of them is very like the flower vulgarly called Morn- 
ing-glory. (Soil No. 4.) 

LipHriaSy about five species, much esteemed for their 
beauty of foliage; leaves ovate, lanceolate, downy or woolly^ 
flowers yellow, leguminose, and capitate. L. sphaerica, L. 
iomentSsay L. viliSsOy and L. sertcea^ are the finest L, 
visiita and L, villosa are the same, although put in many 
catalogues as difierent species. None of them ought to be 
much watered over the foliage, as it adheres to the down, and 
causes the young shoots to damp off. Drain the pots well) 
and keep the plants in an airy situation. (Soil No. 6.) 

LobHias. Several of them, when well treated, form pret- 
ty flowering plants; they are principally herbaceous. The 
genus consists of about eighty species; seventy of them are 
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exotics; many of them natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
with little flowers of brilliant colours. L. cceruleay L. Thun- 
bSrgiij L. corymbosa, L. 'pyramid&lis, L. irinesy and L. ilici- 
foliay are very fine species, of weak growth, but flower freely. 
(Soil No. 4.) 

Zom^/ia^, about six species; flowers are white or straw 
colour, and similar to Gremllea, but the foliage more hand- 
some. L. silaifblia has leayes bipinnatifid and smooth, seg- 
ments wedge-shaped and cut. X. denUlta and L. illicifilia 
are the finest; the pots should be drained. (Soil No. 6.) 

Lontcera japSnica. There is a plant in our collections 
known by that name, which is now Nintooa longifldra; flow- 
ers of a straw colour, but come out white. It has been 
known to withstand the winter, but does not flower, and is 
frequently killed entirely. (Soil No. 3.) 

Lophospirmum scdndens. This is a magnificent climb- 
ing soft wooded shrub, with rosy purple, campanulate flow- 
ers, which are produced from the axils on the young wood; 
they bloom from May to September; leaves large, cordate, 
and tomentose; grows rapidly, and flowers abundantly. 
(Soil No. 3.) 

Lychnis coronhtay is an esteemed Chinese plant; flowers 
in abundance, pentapelatous, large, and a little indented at 
the edges; colour a red-like orange; flowers terminale and 
axillary. A good method of treatment is to divide the roots, 
and plant some of them in the garden; they will flower well, 
and could be lifted in the fall, and put under protection. If 
not done so, plant them in four inch pots, and repot them 
into those of six inch in May. Do not expose them while 
in flower to the mid-day sun, for it will deteriorate the fine 
orange colour. (Soil No. 9.) 

Lysinlmas, four species, closely allied to Epdcris, In 
every respect treatment the same. L, pentapHalum, Z. con- 
sptcum, and L. rbseuniy are the best; the flowers of the two 
former are white. (Soil No. 6.) 
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Magnolias. There are four species that require the pro* 
tection of our green-houses; all the others are hardy. Jtf, 
fuscdta and M. annoncrfolia^ are very similar in foliage and 
flower: the young branches and leaves of J\L fuscttta is co- 
vered with a brown, rusty-like down; the other by some is 
considered merely a variety ; flowers small, brown, and very 
sweet-scented. M. piimila is very dwarf growing; leaves 
large and netted; flowers semi-double, white, pendent, and 
exceedingly fragrant They are natives of China. We 
have several others from the east, but being deciduous are 
perfectly hardy. J\I, odoratzssima, now TaUluma Candoliij 
is a native of the Island of Java, and considered odorife- 
rous, but it is very rare even in Europe; said to have a straw 
coloured flower. (Soil No. 9.) 

Manet tia; a genus of pretty climbing plants producing a 
profusion of scarlet flowers, especially C. glabi-ay (of Don,) 
or cordifoliay (of Paxton,) which is a complete mass of flow- 
ers from July to October, and is a lovely object when turned 
into the borders during summer. There is now a distinct 
plant from the above, lately introduced by Mr. Hogg, which 
is said to be the true cordifoUa; but it has not yet flowered 
in the country. (Soil No. 17.) 

Melaleucas y above thirty species, and a beautiful genus of 
New Holland plants, of easy culture; flowers come out of the 
wood-like fringes. M. cUipticaj M, fuJgens, scarlet, M, de- 
cussuta, M. hj/pr.ricifblia, M, squarrosa^ M, linarifoUaj M. 
incdna, M, tetrogoniay M. thymifMuj are all very fine spe- 
cies, and flower freely if they have been grown from cut- 
tings; the singularity of flower and diversity of foliage make 
them generally admired. (Soil No. 1.) 

Meldstdma ncpalensis is a good green-house species, flow- 
ering freely during winter, of a paje blush-colour, and is of 
the easiest culture. As soon as done blooming, the plant 
should be well cut in to keep it into shape. (Soil No. 1.) 

Menziesia, is a family of pretty dwarf British plants, very 
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similar to the Erica in flower^ and requiring, the same mode 
of treatment: they bloom in July and August. (Soil No. 6.) 

Mhpilus. See Eryabotrya^ 

MeirosidlroSy about fifteen species. Many have been add- 
ed to Callistemon* M. Jloridaj M umbellittat and M. avgus- 
tijbliay are the best species. C. salignum, C. lanceolcltum, 
C. semperflbrens, C glaucum^ once M specidsa, and C. for" 
mosum; these are all beautiful plants^ with scarlet flowers. 
Other two beautiful species with white flowers have been 
given to Angophora. A cordifilia^ once M. hzspida, and A, 
lanceoliUa, once M, cosUtta; these genera are very easily dis- 
tinguished from any other Australasian shrubs, by the pecu- 
liar character of having both sides of the leaves alike. The 
flowers consist of stamens, stiles, and anthers, coming in 
hundreds oat of the young wood for the length of three or 
four inches, forming a dense cone crowned with a small 
twig, hence frequently called " bottle brush plant;" leaving 
capsules in the wood, which will keep their seeds perfect for 
a great number of years. They grow freely, and the pots 
should be well drained. (Soil No. 1.) 

MyrstneSy Cape Myrtle, dwarf cape evergreen shrubs co- 
vered with small flowers from March to May. M, reiusa 
has purple flowers; M,rotundijoliay flowers white and purple. 
They will grow in any situation, and are of easy culture. 
(Soil No. 1.) 

MyrtuSy Myrtle, is a well known and popular shrub, espe- 
cially the common varieties; and was a great favourite, (even 
to adoration,) among the ancients. It was the mark of au- 
thority for Athenian rulers, and is amongst the moderns an 
emblem of pre-eminence. They are elegant evergreen 
shrubs, with an agreeable odour. M, communis muUipliXy 
double flowering, is a very neat shrub, and flowers abun- 
dantly. M, communis leucocdrpa, white-fruited myrtle. 
M. iidlica variegdta^ striped leaved; M. ii/ilica macuUUa^ 
blotch leaved, are very fine shrubs; and M. tomenlosay Chi- 
nese myrtle, is a magnificent erect growing shrub, with a 
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white down over the foliage; the flowers are the largest of 
the genus. When they first expand, they are purple, and 
afterwards change to white, so that there are beautiful flow- 
ers of several shades of colour on the plant. We have not 
the smallest doubt but this species will become, in many in- 
stances, as plentiful as the common myrtle. It is more easi- 
ly grown, but cannot stand much exposure to the sun in 
summer. M. ienuifolia is a very fine plant, and a native of 
New South Wales. Myrtles in general should be sprinkled 
with water in the evenings, to keep ofi" the red spider. (Soil 
No. 11.) 

Nandina domhticay the only species, and a popular shrub 
in the gardens of Japan, where it is called Nandin, It has 
supra-decompound leaves, with entire lanceolate leaflets, a 
kind of foliage that is very rare; the flowers are small, 
whitish green, in panicles, succeeded by berries of the size 
of a pea; drain the pots well. (Soil No. 1.) 

N^riumy (Oleander,) is a genus of beautiful erect growing 
evergreen shrubs, of the easiest culture, and abundant in 
flower. JVI olednder is the common rose-coloured single 
flowering species, from which many varieties have origi- 
nated. At present the most popular is JVI olednder splen-- 
densy which has a double rose-coloured flower. Ni o. striittay 
fi. pL has double striped flowers. JV*. macrdphyUuniy has 
very large double pink flowers. Ni lacteolum, has very pale 
flowers. There is one that has got into our collections as 
double white, which is only semi-double. We have seen a 
white variety, as double as JV. o. splhndens, but it is yet very 
rare. JV. olednder elegantissimumj a most beautiful plant, 
with deep silver-edged foliage; and the young wood is striped 
white and green. We are not positive in respect to the 
beauty of its flowers, but it has a high character. There are 
likewise single yellow, single white, and single blotched va- 
rieties of JNT. olednder. They are subject to the small white 
scaly insect, and should be frequently washed^ as has been 
directed, to keep it ofi: (Soil No. 12.) 
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Oleasy Olive, about twelve species and varieties. 0. Eu" 
rapcea longifoliay is the species that is cultivated to such an 
extent in the south of France, and Italy. 0. Europcea la- 
tifolia is chiefly cultivated in Spain. The fruit is larger 
than that of Italy, but the oil is not so pleasant, which is ob- 
tained by crushing the fruit to a paste, and pressing it through 
a woollen bag, adding hot water as long as any oil is yielded. 
The oil is then skimmed off the water, and put into barrels, 
bottles, &c. for use. The tree seldom exceeds thirty feet, 
and is a branchy glaucous evergreen, and said to be of great 
longevity. Some plantations at Turin, in Italy, are sup- 
posed to have existed from the time of Pliny. It frequently 
flowers in our collections, but seldom carries fruit; flowers 
white, in small racemose axillary spikes. 0. cap^nsis has 
thick large oblong foliage; flowers white, in large terminale 
panicles. O. verrucosay foliage flat, lanceolate, and white 
beneath, branches curiously warted. 0. fragrdnSy blooms in 
winter; foliage and blossoms are both highly odoriferous; 
the plant is much esteemed in China, and is said to be used 
to adulterate and flavour teas. Leaves are elliptic, lanceo- 
late, and a little serrated; flowers white in lateral bunches* 
It is subject to the small, white scaly insect, and ought to be 
carefully kept from them by washing. 0. rSseUy has pink 
flowers. 0. paniculitia is also a fine species. They are all 
very easily cultivated. (Soil No. 11.) 

OxylbbiumSy seven species, plants very similar to CaUistor 
chysy with ovate, cordate, light-coloured, pubescent foliage, 
with papilionaceous flowers. 0. ohtusifolium has scarlet 
flowers; 0. retusuniy orange flowers; and O. ellipticumy yel- 
low flowers. They grow freely, and should be well drained; 
flower from May to August (Soil No. 6.) 

Passiflbra; a celebrated genus of climbing plants, called in 
common, " Passion Vine.'^ Those belonging to the green- 
house flower during summer. Several of them are both 
beautiful and profuse in bloom, especially P. Kermosiney P* 
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princlpSf P. hybrida, and are three very distinct species; the 
former is of a beautiful rosy crimson colour. (Soil No. 
13.) 

PelargoniumSy Stork's Bill. This genus, so universally 
known amongst us as GerHniumy from which it was sepa- 
rated many years ago, is a family of great extent and variety, 
for which we are principally indebted to the Cape of Good 
Hope. There are many hundred species, with upwards of 
eight hundred beautiful and well marked varieties, which 
have been obtained from seed. They are of every charac- 
ter, colour, and shade, of the most vivid description. The 
easy cultivation of the Pelargonium tribe, or Gerdniums^ 
as they are commonly called, has rendered them very popu- 
lar; also the agreeableness of scent and fragrance^ of which 
many of them are possessed, makes them favourites. 

Their flowering season is also of considerable duration, 
especially the bright scarlet and crimson varieties, which 
bloom from March till August, which renders them quite 
indispensable in collections. Some growers complain of 
their straggling habits; but it is only those that do not 
know how to prune them: even some of the choice kinds of 
the present diay could not be made to grow irregularly — such 
as Perfection, Rose-mundi, Gem, Hector, and others; indeed, 
within these few years, the habits and beauties of the plant 
are improved a hundred fold, and those who are only ac- 
quainted with the old sorts would be transported with a view 
of the dazzling and beauteous colony of the new sorts that 
have been procured by hybridizing those of good habit and 
character. 

The best method to adopt in impregnating these, is ta 
choose the female, one that has large flowers, of easy cultiva- 
tion, and as nearly allied in character and other habits as 
possible. When a flower of the intended female is newly 
expanded, take a pair of very flne-pointed scissors, and cut 
off the anthers before the pollen expands; then as soon as the 
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summit of the stile divides, apply the pollen taken from the 
anthers of the intended male plant on a very fine camel hair 
pencil, or cut out the stigma entirely, and place the anther 
on the summit of the stile, which, if correctly done, will 
have the desired effect. As soon as the seed is ripe, sow it 
in light sandy soil; and when it has come up, take care not 
to over-water the soil, which would cause them to damp off. 
When they are about one inch high, put them into small 
pots, and treat as the other varieties. Have them all dis- 
tinctly marked until they flower, which will^ be in the aer 
cond year from the time of aowing. 

The tuberous and fleshy stemmed species are very inte- 
resting to the discriminating inquirer. Their habit and 
constitution are so peculiar, that we have frequently won- 
dered that they have not been separated into distinct genera. 
The cultivation of them is more difficult, water being very 
prejudicial to *them when they are inactive. If they are 
well managed, they flower beautifully, and the colours are 
very superior and peculiar, having frequently bright green 
«nd purple in the same flower. 

The following list comprehends the most desirable varie- 
ties that we have seen. 

PURE WHITE, JJ'T"* 

Modestum, 

mAbkx]> oil striped with Pictum. 

BED PURPLE OR CRIMSON. 

^^^^ BLUSH, 

Adelina, 

Alba multiflora, marked or striped with 
Americanum, \ bed, &c. 

Bella Donna, Admiral Codrington, 

Bellissima, Albidum, 

Duchess of Clarence, newy Amelia, 

Imogene, Captain Cook, 

Macranthum superbum, Celestia, 

3Q 
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Diversutn, 

Maid of Athens^ F. 

LILAC, 

OF DIFFERENT SHADES. 

Don Quixote, 
Lauretta, 
Lilac perfection, 
Navarino, jR., 
Obovatum. 

PINK, 

Adansoni, 

Britannia, 

Decora, new. 

Fair Maria, jB., 

Incarnatum superbum, 

Lovely Anne, 

Maid of Athens, 

Miss Annesly, 

Miss Webster, B., 

Ontario, 

Queen of Beauties, rare. 



Francesca, 

Gazelle, 

Georginia, 

Gem, 

Phasaix, 

Pulcherrima, 

Rosinante, 

Rosette, 

Rosa mundi, 

Sir John Broughton, 

Statira, 

Tam O'Shanter, 

Wheelerii. 



RED OR SCARLET, 

SHADED WITH ORANGE, CRI2(- 
' SON, OR PURPLE. 

Aladdin, 

Etna, 

Filigree, 

Ne-plus-ultra, 

Perfectum, jR., 

Queen Adelaide, > 

Red Rover. • 



ROSE, 



BRIGHT SCARLET, 



WITH DARK LINES OE SPOTS. WITH BLACK LINES OR SPOTS. 



Adelina, 
Amabile superb, 
Conqiieror, B., 
Diomede, 
Dulcinea, new, 



Adonis, 

Bellianum, 
King of scarlets, 
Lucifer, 
Macbeth, 



.Ihrch,] 
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Meteor, 
Phoebus^ 
Rouge et Noir, 
Wellington. 



FINE LARGE RED, 

WITH BLACK LINES OR SPOTS. 

Admiral Nelson, 

Admiral Napier, 

Agrippina, 

Bancho, 

Beauty of Philadelphia, B., 

Concessum, good hut slender^ 

Dictator, 

Emperor of the west, 

Flagrans or Lord Yarboro, 

Hector, 

Hercules, 

Paragon, very rare^ 

Perfection, Dennis^, 

Queen of Scots, 

Victory, 

Triumph. 



BRIGHT PURPLE, 

WITH DARE LINES. 

Albion, 

Capitatum superbum, 

Lydia, 

Purple Perfection. 



LARGE CRIMSON, 

WITH VEBT DARK SHADES. 

Belvidere, 

Black Rover, 

Cicero, 

Lord Denman, 

Maria Louisa, 

Superbissjmum. 



LARGE CRIMSON 
PURPLE, 

WITH SCARLET OR BLACK 
MARKS. 

Black Prince, 
Conspicuum, 
Don Juan, 

General Washington, 
General Washington, BoUs. > 
Hericartianum, 5 

Humea grandifibra. 
Purpurea coerulea, 
Queen Adelaide, S. 



CLOUDED OR OBSCURED, 

WITH DARK PURPLE. 

African, 

Champion of Devon, 
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Deasa, 

Heroine, 

Marginatum, 

Obscurum grandiflorum, 

Speculum mundi, 

Yeatmaniana. 



DARK RED. 

AugustissimuD, 
Gnindissima, 
Pavoninum maximumi 
Servicia. 



ROSE RED. 



Glaucopis, 
Hero, 
Lord Hill, 
Lord Munster, 
Roseland, 
Van Huysen. 



VARIOUS, CURIOUS, Aid) FIHB 
SORTS. 

Bipinatifidum, 

Comptonianum^ 

Echinatum, 

Maculatum, 

Sangnineum^ 

Tricolor, 

Tricolor ma^on 



There are several others very recently introduced^ whicb 
have not bloomed so as to allow us to judge of their meritsf 
but their foreign characters are highly flattering. The re* 
potting of the geranium tribe, should be done as early in 
the month as possible, or even about the end of last month, 
would be advisable in some seasons. (Soil No. 12, with » 
little more manure.) 

Persooniasy about sixteen species of dwarf evergreen 
shrubs; leaves oblong, or lanceolate, hairy, or downy; flow- 
ers axillary and solitary; the pots should be well drained,, 
and the plants in summer protected from the sun. P. fctrsu- 
<a, P. mSllisj P, ierriiifolia^ and P. lucida^ are the most dis- 
tinct, and grow freely. (Soil No. 6.) 

Phqrmiutn iknax, New Zealand flax lily, the only speeiesf 
foliage resembling an Msy and very thready. In New Zea- 
land and Norfolk Island, the natives manufacture from tUb* 
plant a kind of stuff like coarse linen, cordage, &c.; the plant 
is very hardy, and we would be no way surprised to see it 
stand the severity of our winters. It bears exposure to the 
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open air in Europe in the fifty-sixth degree of north latitude. 
The flowers are said to be yellow and lily-like; of the eafd* 
est culture. (Soil No. 7.) 
PhyKcaSj above twenty-five species. Several of th^m are 
« very pretty growing evergreen shrubs, and of ^asy culture. 
P, horizon0iis, P. squarrdsa, P. imbricdta, P. ntyrtifiUa, P. 
caBdsa^ P. bicobry and P. ericotdesy are all neat growing; 
flowers small white, in heads: drain the pots well, and keep 
them in an airy situation. The foliage of several of the spe- 
cies is downy. (Soil No. 6.) 

PkaseSlus caraedllay or snail-fiower is a very curious bloom- 
ing plaint, with flowers of a greenish yellow, all spirally 
twisted, in great profusion when the plant is well grown* 
(Soil No. 12.) 

Phcsniz dactyUferOy common date palm; a plant that at- 
tains a large size, and of rather a rugged appearance; its fruit 
is the common well known date. (Soil No* 12.) 

PimileaSy about fourteen species. Most of them are high- 
ly esteemed, and are not ofl»n seeii in our collections. P, 
decussdta is the finest of the genus, both in foliage and flow- 
ers, which are red, and in large terminal clusters; P. Aisptdfa, 
P. roseay P. Knifotiay P. spiciUay and P. drupliceay are all 
fine species. The latter has the largest foliage, which is 
ovate and acuminate; berry-bearing. They should be well 
drained. They are very small evergreen shrubs, with white 
red, or pink flowers. (Soil No. 6.) 

Pistl^ciaSy seven species of trees, principally of the south 
of Europe. There is nothing particular in their appearance, 
except their productions in their native country. P. tere- 
hinthus is deciduous, and produces the Cyprus turpentine^ 
P. lentiscus is the true mastich tree, which is obtained by 
cutting transverse incisions in the bark. P. vtra and P. rs- 
. tictU&ta are good species; leaves pinnated; leaflets ovate, lan- 
ceolate; easily cultivated. (Soil No. 2.) 

PiUSsporums, about nine species, with handsome foliage, 
tkud small white flowers in clusters, which are fragrant. P^ 
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tobtra is a native of China, and nearly hardy; leaves lucid^ 
obovate, obtuse, and smooth: there is a beautiful variegated 
variety of it. P. unduUttum, P. carUUeutny P. rcwluimmf 
P. fulvum, and P. ferrugtneumj are very ornamental ever- 
greens, and will grow with the most simple treatment (Soil 
No. 13.) 

PlatyJhbiumSy Flat Pea, four species of fine free flowering 
plants; flowers leguminose; colour yellow. P. formbsuin, 
P. ovdiutriy and P. trianguldrey are the best; the foliage of 
the two former is cordate, ovate; the latter hastate, with 
spiny angles. (Soil No. 6.) 

PlumhilgoSy Lead-wort. There are only two species of 
any consequence belonging to the green-house, P. irisiis and 
P. capSnsis. The former is a shy flowerer, but the latter 
flowers freely; colour beautiful light blue, and flowers in 
spikes; foliage oblong, entire, and a little glaucous; of very 
easy culture, and continues in bloom a considerable time. 
(Soil No. 1.) 

PodalyriaSj about fourteen species of pretty Cape shrubs; 
foliage oblong, obevate, and silky-Iike; the flowers legumi- 
nose; colour blue or pink. P. stricea^ P. styracifoliOy P. 
coruscansy P. argSnteay P. liparioidesy and P. sttbbifUray are 
the finest and most distinct species, and flower abundantly. 
(Soil No. 6.) 

Prbteas, about forty-four species. The foliage of this ge- 
nus is very diversified; flowers very large, terminal; star 
mens protected by an involucrum; many-leaved and imbri- 
cated; which is very persistent P. cynaroides has the 
largest flower, which is purple, green, and red. P. speciosOy 
P. umbonddisy once P. longifiKa, P. melcdeucay P. grandiflo- 
rCf P. coccinea^ P. cenocdrpay P. pMenSy P. formosay P. 
tnagnificay P. speciosa ribray and P. meUiferay will afibrd a 
very good variety. It is almost impossible to describe their 
true colour, it being so various: red, white, straw, brown, 
green, and purple, are most predominant, and frequently to 
be seen in the same flower. The plants must be well drained; 
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and during warm weather be careful that they are not ne- 
glected in water, for if they are suffered to droop, they sel- 
dom recover. For this reason the pots ought not to stand 
in the stroofg sun; the plants can bear it, but to the roots it 
is injurious. (Soil No. 9.) 

PultencBaSy about forty species, pretty little dwarf grow- 
ing shrubs of New South Wales; flowers small, leguminose, 
all yellow, with a little red outside of the petals. P. subum* 
helUtiay P. villosa^ P. obcordMa, P. argeniea, P. phmosay P, 
Jlexilis, shining leaved, fragrant; P. cdndida, and P. stricta^ 
are all fine species, and esteemed in collections. The leaves 
are all small; they require an airy exposure, and the pots 
drained. (Soil No. 6.) 

Rhodochiton volubile^ or Lophospemum rhodochiton: this is 
a very fine climbing plant, with large tubular dark brown 
flowers, blooming from July to October; it is of rapid growth, 
and may yet prove to be an excellent plant for the flower- 
garden. The plant must have frequent repottings to make 
it grow rapidly, for the finer it grows the more profuse will 
it flower. (Soil No. 12.) 

Rhododendrons^ (Rose tree,) a magnificent genus, and 
contains some of the most superb and gigantic plants that 
adorn the green-house. At present the most admired is 
JR. arhoreum with its varieties. It has deep crimson 
flowers, with dark spots and flakes campanulated, and in 
. large clusters; leaves lanceolate, acute, rough, and silvery 
beneath. /?. arboreum album is very rare. R. arbdreum 
supSrbumy flowers same shape as arbdreum, colour bright 
rosy scarlet; foliage one-third larger, but not silvery beneath; 
grows freely, and generally thought the finest variety. R. 
arbtrea dlte-CIdrence is also very superb. R, arbdrea Rus- 
seli&num, pictum^ venustumy guttdtumy tigrinumy are all very " 
distinct; but there are po many other varieties from seed that 
they will soon be so much amalgamated, that the named sorts 
will not be distinguished. A green-house without some of 
the choice varieties of this plant, is deficient of a flower 
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whose beauty and grandeur is beyond the highest imagina*. 
tion. It is a native of Nep^ul in India, and when found by 
Dr. Wallach awakened the ambition of every cultivator, and 
connoisseur in Europe.* There are several other species 
lately brought from that country, which are highly valued: 
the species are R. campantdcUumf R. anthapogon^aijid R. cin- 
mmidmum. They are rarely seen in our collections, but a 
few years will make tliem more plentiful. Their beauty of 
flower is beyond description. The pots should be well 
drained, and if they are large, put several pieces of sandy 
stones or potsherds around the side; for the fine fibres delight 
to twine about such, being mountainous plants. When 
growing, give copious waterings at the root For young 
plants, (Soil No. 6.) And for blooming plants use one por- 
tion of leaf mould. 

Ro6Uasy pretty leafy shrubs, with blue terminale funnel- 
shaped flowers, lip-spreading; R, cilUcttay R. spiccUa, and R, 
pedunculdta, are the finest of the genus. The pots must be 
well drained, and care taken that they are not over-watered. 
(Soil No. 6.) 

Sdlvia (Sage,) is an axtensive genus of soft-wooded, 
shrubby, or herbaceous plants; very few of them do well in 
the green-house, and many of them are very trifling, having 
no other attraction than the flower, and those of the tender 
species, when compared with S. fulgenSy 5. spUndejis, S. 
ccBruleCy and & involucrMa^ (which in artificial climates con- 
stitute the standard of the genus,) are not worth cultivation. 
The best method to adopt with the summer flowering kinds, 
is to plant them in the garden in May: they will grow strong 
and flower abundantly, and in the fall they can be lifted, and 
preserved during winter in pots. They neither grow nor 
flower so well as when planted out, and even a slip planted 
in the ground in moist weather will root in a few days, grow. 



*1ir.'Hogp, tbe eminent horticulturiftt of New Tork» raised the fitit plant 
vfarboreumfromffeedin England. 
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and flower in a few weeks. 5. splindtns is the best to se- 
lect for the purpose. Colour red or blue in spiked whorls. 
All will grow easily with encouragement. (Soil No. 12.) 

Scdttias, three species of valuable plants; S. dentitta, with 
rosy leguminose blossoms; leaves opposite^ ovate, acuminate, 
serrate; S. angustifilia has brown flowers; S. trapezifirmus^ 
leaves ovate, acute, serrulate. We do not know the colour 
of its flowers; the pots must be well drained, and the plants 
kept in the warmest part of the green-house, and near the 
light. (Soil No. 6.) 

Senicios. Some species of this genus are pestiferous 
weeds all over the world. They are even found near the 
limits of perpetual snow, where neither tree nor shrub is 
able to rear its head, and yet there are a few species that are 
neat little plants, and are worthy of a situation, namely — S. 
grandifldruSf S, venustusy and S. cinerdscens, with the double 
white, purple and red variety of S. Regans, The last three 
varieties are free flowering, but if allowed to grow several 
years, they become unsightly. Being very easily propa- 
gated, a few cuttings of them should be put in, in September, 
and in two weeks they will strike root,^hen they may be 
put in pots to keep through the winter, and then planted in 
the garden, continuing to renew them. The other men- 
tioned species should be frequently done the same way. Do 
not keep them damp during winter, or they will rot offl 
Give them an airy exposure. (Soil No. 12.) 

SSBya heterophylla: a good climbing plant with bright 
blue clusters of drooping flowers; it is a native of California, 
and will prove a hardy plant south of latitude 36^. (Sbil 
Na 4.) 

Sparrm&nniaSy are strong growing green-house shrubs. 
S. ajHcdnay is a plant very common in our collections, with 
large three lobed cordate leaves, hairs on both sides; flowers 
from March to July. S. rugSsa, The leaves are rugged; 
flowers of both are white, in a kind of corymb, supported by 
a long foot-stalk; buds drooping, flowers erect. There is a 

37- 
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plant known in our collections^ as the free^flowcring Sfarr-^ 
tndnniaf (which is Eniilia arboriscenSf) and is easily dlstinr 
guisfaed from Sparrmdnnia by the leaves being cordate, 
acuminate, and otherwise, by all its filaments being fertile, 
and the flowers more branching, and blooming from Nor 
yember to June, profusely; very easily cultivated, and desi-> 
rable. (Soil No. 12.) 

SphceroUbiumSy only two species of leafless plants, with 
yellow and red luguminose flowery, which proceed from the 
young shoots. S. vimineum and S. medium. They flower 
freely, and are easily cultivated. The old wood should be 
frequently cut out where it is practicable. Drain the pots. 
(Soil No. 6.) 

Sprengilia incarnhtay the only species, a very pretty plant, 
allied to Epctcris; foliag;e, acuminate, embracing the stem; 
flowers small pink, bearded, and in close spikes; grows free- 
ly. The pots must be well drained, and the plants, when 
dormant, watered sparingly; for if they get sodden about 
the roots, they very seldom recover, (Soil No. 6.) 

SireUlziay or queen plant: a genus of fine plants belonging 
to the natural order of Musacea. S, regin<By S. ovdia^ and 
S. humilisy are the most free and beautiful flowering species, 
and are very similar except in habit The flower stalk is 
from one to two feet long, producing about five flowers of a 
bright yellow, having a large blue stigma, which forms a 
distinct contrast S.jun^ea and S. parviJUra, are also desi» 
r^ible species; but are more rare than the former, which ought 
to be in every green-house. (Soil No. 19.) 

Streptocarpus rMxii; a free blooming dwarf plant of easy 
culture in soil No. 4. 

Styliaiumy six species of pretty little plants, with small 
linear leaves, and remarkable for the singular elasticity of 
tli<e style or column, which, when the flower is newly ex- 
panded, lays to one side, atid on being touched with a pin 
starts with violence to the opposite side. S. graminifolium, 
S: jfruticosumf S. laridfoliumy and S. adniltufn^ are all fr^e^ 
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flowering; flowers ia spikes, very small; colour light and 
dark pink; blooms from April to July. S. adnilium is half 
herbaceous, and should, when growing, be kept nigh the 
glass, ot it will be drawn, and the fldwers become of a pale 
colour. 1* hey are all of easy cultivation. (Soil No. 10.) 

StypMlias, seven species of very showy flowers, with mu- 
cronate leaves; corolla in long tubular form, having several 
bundles of hairs in It; segments reflex and bearded. S. iubu 
Jl^Gy crimson, S. irijloray (irimson and green; S. adscendens, 
and S. longiflcray are beautiful species. I'hey grow freely, 
and should be well drained, as too much water is very hurt- 
ful to them. In summer they ought not to be much exposed 
to the hot 6un, or the foliage will become brown. (Soil No. 6.) 

SutherlUndia fruthcens, very similar to Swansonia; flow- 
ers fine scarlet (Soil No. 2.) 

SwainsdnaSy four species of free flowering, soft wooded 
shrubs, natives of New South Wales. S. galigifoliaj S. co- 
ronillcBfiliaj and S. astragali/dlia, are red, purple, and whitej 
leguminose flowers in spikes from the axils, are of easy cul- 
, ture, and deserving of a situation; the foliage is pinnatej 
leaflets, ovate, acute. (Soil No. 2.) 

Tec^ma is a genus of beautiful flowering plants separated 
from Bign^nia. They are of easy culture and desirable in 
all collectioiis. T. cap6nsis has bright orange flowers ia 
large clusters, and very profuse on large plants. T, austri- 
Ks, known as Bigndnia patid^^ra, has white and pink flowers 
in great profusion. T. jesmindldes is quite a new plant, pro- 
ducing very large clusters of white flowers with a bright 
pink centre; it is a charming plant for climbing, and the fo- 
liage is of a very agreeable shining green. The plants re-^ 
quire encouragement. (Soil No. 10.) 

Templet&niay a very pretty genus, containing only two 
species. 71 retitsa is an erect growing shrub, with wedge- 
shaped green leaves. 7! glducay leaves glaucous, blunt, and 
a little apiculate; flowers of both, scarlet. They are legumi- 
nose plants of free growth, and should be well drained) 
blooming from April to June. (Soil No. 6.) 
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Telopia speciosissimtiSj ia the only species, and was ooce 
called Embothrium speciastssimiis. It is now called Telopte 
in allusion to the brilliant crimson flowers, which from their 
large size are seen at a great distance^ and which render it 
one of the most conspicuous productions of New South 
Wales. The leaves are oblong, deeply toothed, veiny, and 
smooth; wood strong; flower ovate, connate, and terminal, 
and of considerable duration. There ought to be a specimen 
of it in every collection. The pots must be well drained« 
and the plant in the extreme heat of summer not too much 
exposed to the sun. Very scarce. (Soil No. 19.) 

Testudindria, Elq)hant's foot, or Hottentot's bread, two 
species remarkable for their appearance. The root or bulb, 
if it may be so called, is of a conical shape, and divided into 
transverse sections. Those of one foot diameter are com* 
puted to be one hundred and fifty years of age. It is a 
climbing herbaceous plant, with entire reniforme leaves of 
no beauty; flowers small; colour green. The pots must be 
well drained, for when the plant is inactive, it is in danger 
of sufiering from moisture, and ought not to get any water. 
T. elephdntiphes and T. mantana are the species, natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and require the warmest part of the 
house. (Soil No. 10.) 

TTiea: a genus celebrated over the known world as fur- 
nishing the domestic drug called Tea. C. viridis and C. 
bohha are said to be the species which supply the tea. Some 
have asserted that there is only one shrub used, but by exa- 
mination it may be easily perceived that there are leaves of 
various shape and texture, some of them similar to C. sasan- 
qua. Dr. Abel gives an explicit detail of the growing and 
manufacturing process of tea, from which, in compliment to 
our fair patrons, we give a few extracts: 

** The tea districts ,of China extend from the twenty-se- 
venth to the thirty-first degree of north latitude. It seems 
to succeed] best on the sides of mountains. The soils from 
which J collected the best specimens consisted chiefly of 
sand-stone, schistus, or granite. The plants are raised from 
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tfeeds sowD where they are to remain. Three or more are 
dropped into a hole foar or five inches deep; theae come up 
without farther trouble, and require little culture, except that 
t>f removing weeds, till the planti are three years old. The 
mcfe carefol stir the soil, and sone manure it, but the latter 
practice is seldom adopted. The third year the leaves are 
gathered, at three successive gatheings, in February, April, 
and June, and so on until the bushts become stunted or slow 
in their growth, which generally^lBppens in from six to ten 
years. They are then cut in to mcourage the production 
of fresh roots. 

^^ The gathering of the leaves is Terformed with care and 
selection. The leaves are plucked oflf one by one: at the 
first gathering only the unexpanded and tender are taken; 
at the second those that are full-growi; and at the third the 
coarsest The first forms what is caDed in Europe imperial 
tea; but, as to the other names by which tea is known, the Chi- 
nese know nothing; and the compojods and names are sup- 
posed to be made and given by the merchants at Canton, 
who, from the great number of varieties brought to them, 
have an ample opportunity of doing sa Formerly it wad 
thought that green tea was gathered exclusively from C vt- 
ridis; but that is now doubtful, though it is certain that there 
is what is called the green tea district and black tea district; 
and the varieties grown in the one district difier from those 
of the other. I was told by competent persons that either 
of the two plants will afibrd the black or green tea of the 
shops, but that the broad thin^eaved plant (C. viridis) is 
preferred for making the green tea. 

*^ The tea leaves being gathered, are cured in houses which 
contain from five to twenty small furnaces, about three feet 
high each, having at top a large flat iron pan. There is also 
a long low table covered with mats, on which the leaves are 
laid, and rolled by workmen, who sit round it: the iron pan 
being heated, to a certain degree, by a little fire made in the 
furnace underneath, a few pounds of the fresh-gathered leaves 
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are put upon the pan; the fresh and juicy leaves crack wheO 
they touch the pan, and it ii the business of the operator td 
shift them as quickly as possible, with his bare hands, till 
they cannot be easily enduied. At this instant he takes off 
the leaves with a kind of slovel resembling a fan, and pours 
them on the mats before tie rollers, who, taking small quan- 
tities at a time, roll them in the palm of their hands in one 
direction, while others are fanning them, that they may cool 
the more speedily, and r^in their curl the longer. This 
process is repeated two o' three times, or oftener, before the 
tea is put into the stores, n order that all the moisture of the 
leaves may be thorougby dissipated, and their curl more 
completely preserved. 3n every repetition the pan is lestf 
heated, and .the operati)n performed more closely and cau- 
tiously. The tea is tien separated into the different kinds^ 
and. deposited in the store for domestic use or exportation. 

'^ The different sorts of Mack and green, arise, not merely 
from soil, situation, or the age of the leaf; but after winnow- 
ing the tea, the leaves are taken up in succession as they &I] j 
those nearest the mftcbine being the heaviest, are the gun- 
powder tea; the light dust the worsti being chiefly used by 
the lower classes. That which is brought down to Canton^ 
then undergoes a second roasting, winnowing, packing, &c, 
and many hundred women are employed for these purposes." 
KsBmpfer asserts that a species of CamSllia as well as Olea 
Frhgrans is used to give it a high flavour. 

Tasconia pinnatistiptda: a plant much resembling a Pas- 
siflora, both in flower and habits. When planted into the 
ground, and trained up the rafters of the green-house it makes 
a pretty appearance with its profusion of rosy blush-coloured 
flowers. (Soil No. 13.) 

Tropaeolum: a genus of generally delicate growing plants^ 
principally from South America. They require nicety of 
treatment to bloom them well, unless a large bulb can be 
procured, when it may be planted in a seven inch pot, and 
will then flower without farther care by training their deli- 
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«ate shoots on a wire trellis, or small twigs of branches stuck 
in the pots. T. iricolorutny T. tricolbrum suphbuniy and 
71 pentaphyllum^ have beautiful scarlet flowers marked with 
y.elIow and black, and are superb and lovely when in bloom. 
T. brachysltres and T. tuberosum, have yellow flowers; the 
roots of the latter are considered a good vegetable. (Soil 
No. 10.) 

Trevirimia coccineay has a scaly tuberous root, and re- 
qnires the pots to be kept entirely dry during winter: in this 
month they shouId*be taken from the old soil and planted 
into fresh, giving gentle waterings till they begin to grow. 
The flowers are bright scarlet, blooming freely from July 
tp October. (Soil No. 10.) 

Verbina. The beauty of the green-house in spring, and 
the flower garden in summer, is greatly augmented by the 
late introduction of this lovely family of perpetual flowering 
plants. There are among them every shade of colour, from 
the richest scarlet to the purest white, and in addition to the 
beauty and profusion of their flowers, several of them are 
exquisitely scented. V. chamxdryfolia or melindres was 
the first scarlet species introduced, and it is yet pretty. V. 
Tweedidna, bright crimson. F". incha, rose. V, EyreHnaj 
bright pink. V, Mbay white sweet-scented. V. arraninna^ 
bright bluish purple. V. iniermidia^ rosy crimson with 
lilac centre. P'. grandiflhra, bright red. V. sufphHrea, 
sulpher yellow. These varieties and species require very 
little water during wiiiter, and should be kept on a dry airy 
shelf till February, when the pots may be enlarged, except 
those intended for the garden, which can be planted out about 
the middle of April. Cuttings of the young shoots placed 
in sandy soil, and covered with a glass will root in a few 
weeks. The whole family should be industriously collected 
and cultivated; for truly we are not acquainted with a tribe 
of plants that will give as much satisfaction with as little 
cost and trouble: they naturally grow on hills and elevated 
plains, so that they must not be kept wet. (Soil No. 9.) 
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Vimindria denudhia^ the only species. This pUnt ia 
remarkable for its twiggy appearance^ but it has no foliage, 
except when growing from seed. It has at the extremity of 
the twigs or shoots, an oTate, lanceolate leaf, disappearing 
when the plant grows old; the flowers are small, yellow^ 
coming out of the young shoots, to the astonishment of the 
beholder. It grows freely. (Soil No. 6.) 

Viburnums, A &w of these are very ornamental ever- 
green shrubs, and almost hardy. V, iinus is the well known 
Laurestine, (or what is commonly called Laurestinus,) is of 
the easiest culture; flowers snutll white, and in large flattened 
panicles; blooming from February to May, and universally 
esteemed. It will stand the winter by a little protectioD, 
bujfc the flower buds being formed in the fall^the intense frost 
destroys them; consequently, it will not flower, finely, 
except it be protected from severe frost V lueidvm 
is a good species, and superior in flower and foliage to the 
former, but does not flower so freely, when the plants are 
small. When they f^w large, they flower profusely. 
There is a desirable variegated variety. Fi odaraUsHmum 
has smooth, evergreen, oblong, elliptic, distantly toothed 
leaves, and frequently a stripe in them, is sweet-scented, but 
not a free flowerer. V. hirsuium has flowers similar to the 
above; foliage ovate, with rough brown hairs on both sides, 
and very characteristic. V. ^trictumvariagiUufa is a very 
fine variety, and upright growing. These plants are all very 
desirable, blooming early in spring, and continuing for seve- 
ral months; all easily cultivated. (SoU No. 17.) 

TVtatringiaSy a genus of four species, very like the com- 
mon Rosemary. W, rosmarini/ormis^ leaves lanceolate, 
and silvery beneath; W. long\fUia is similar; both have 
small silvery white flowers, and are easily cultivated. (Soil 
No. «,) 

Wilseniasy four species. fF. corymbosa is a plant that 
has stood in high estimation ever since it was known, but, 
unfortunately, there is a very inferior plant JSristia ey- 
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t^neoy got into our collections under that name. The pani-^ 
cles of W, corymbosa is quite smooth; those of Arist^a are 
hairy, which is itself sufficient to detect them; but otherwise 
the appearance of W. corymbosa is much stronger, and more 
erect growing, not inclining to push at the roots so much as 
Arisiea, The foliage is lanceolate and amplexicaule, the 
leffves having much the nature and appearance of Iris. The 
plant is of easy culture, and blooms from July to November; 
colour fine blue. W, ramosa is a very fine species, similar 
to the above; flowers yellow and blue; plant branching. 
(Soil No. 8.) 

Yucca ahefolia^ and its beautiful variety variegiHay are de« 
sirable plants. They do not bloom till they have grown to 
considerable size; but still they make a decided contrast 
among other plants; the flowers are white and produced on 
terminal spikes. (Soil No. 11.) 

ZdmiaSy about twenty species, eight of whicA belong to 
this compartment The foliage is greatly admired, and is 
in large fronds, with oblique, lanceolate leaflets. Several of 
them glaucous. They bear heads of flowers of a brown colour 
in the centre of the plants, very like large pine cones. Z. 
hSrriday the finest, Z. pungenSy Z. sptralisy and Z. latijoliay 
are the niost conspicuous. They must be kept in the warm-> 
est part of the green-house; and give them large well drained 
pots, watering sparingly during winter. They are imported 
from the Cape of Grood Hope. (Soil No. 11.) All the 
plants herein named requiring to be drained, in preparing 
the pots, place first a piece of broken pot, oyster shell, or 
any similar substitute, with the convex side on the hole of 
the pot, and then put in a few, or a handful, (according to 
the size of the pot,) of shivers of broken pots, or round gra- 
vel, about the size of garden beans. Those that we have 
mentioned in this Repotlingy as to be done in this, or begin- 
ning of next month, is hot intended to apply to plants in ge- 
neral, large and small, but to those that are young, and re- 
quire encouragement, or to those that were not shifted last 
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autumn. The roots must not be disturbed, but the bait 
turned out entire; and put as much eaith as will ralae the 
ball within about half an inch of the rim of the pot. Press 
the eartli down around it with a thin narrow piece of wood, 
called a potting stick, frequently shaking it that no vacancy 
may be left. If the roots are rotten, or otherwise injured, 
take all such off. If this be the case, the plant will be sick- 
ly. Give it a new pot of a smaller size, administering water 
moderately until there are visible signs of fresh growth.- 
The plants must not be disturbed while flowering; let the 
repotting be done afterwards. Plants are, at certain stages, 
if in good health, in a state that no one can err in shifting 
them when desirous to hasten their growth. Those plants 
that make two or more growths during the summer may be 
repotted in the interim of any of these growths, and all 
others just before they begin to push in the spring; that is> 
when the wood buds are perceptibly swelled. Never satu- 
rate with water fresh potted plants. There are many kinds 
that, withouC injury, can be repotted when growing. When 
done potting, tie all up neatly with stakes rather higher than 
the plant, that the new shoots may be tied thereto during 
the summer, to prevent them from being destroyed by 
the wind. There may be many that do not require re- 
potting, but would be benefited by a top-dressing. This 
should be done by probing off all the surface earth down to 
the roots, replacing it with fresh compost, suitable to the 
nature of the plant. 

When the above is done, arrange all the plants in proper 
order, and syringe them clean; but if there are any of the 
green-fly, they must be fumigated previous to syringing. 
The pavement of the house should be cleanly and neatly 
swept every day, and washed at least once a-week. Thus, 
every part of the house will be in order before the hurry of 
the garden commences. 
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OF ENARCHJNG OR GRAFTING BY APPROACH, 

In this method of grafting, the scion is not separated from 
the parent plant until it is firmly united with the stock; con" 
sequently, they must stand contiguously. We intend the 
following method to apply directly to Camellias, as they are 
the principal plants in the green-house that are thus worked. 
The criterion for the operation is about the first of March 
DT 3uAe, Place the stock contiguous to the plant where the 
graft or enarch is to be taken from. If the branches, where 
the intended union is to take place, do not grow at equal 
heights, a slight stage may be erected to elevate the lower 
pot Take the branch that is to be enarched, (the wood of 
last year is the most proper,) and bring it in contact with 
the stock; mark the parts where thdy are to unite, so as to 
form a pointed arch. In that part of the branch which is to 
rest against the stock, pare off the bark and part of the wood 
to about two or three inches in length, and in the side of the 
stock which is to receive the graft, do the same, that the in- 
side rind of each may be exactly opposite, which is the first 
part where a union will take place. Bind them firmly and 
neatly together with strands of Russia matting, and protect 
the joint from the air by a coat of close composition; clay of 
the consistency of thick paint, turpentine, or wax, will equal- 
ly answer. Finish by fastening the grafted branch to the 
head of the stock or a rod. Many practitioners make a slit 
or tongue into the enarch and stock, but we find it unneces- 
sary, more tedious, and likewise more danger in breaking. 
Camellias are also grafted, and budded, but these two opera- 
tions require great experience and continued attention, and 
seldom prove so successful as enarching. When they have 
perfectly taken, which will be in from three to four months, 
begin to separate them by cutting the scion a little at tliree 
different periods, about a week apart, separating it at the 
third time. If the head is intended to be taken off the stock, 
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do it in like manner. By the above method, many kinds 
can be grown on the same stock. The same plan applies to 
all evergreens. 



APRIL. 



Regarding the shilling or repotting of plants, the direc- 
tions given last month may be followed. If the plants that 
require it are not shifted, get them done as soon as possible. 
Those that were repotted last month will have taken fresh 
root in the new ^il, and the advantage will soon be percep- 
tible. In order to strengthen the plants, and keep them 
from becoming drawn and spindly, admit large portions of 
air every mild day. Indeed there will be very few days in 
this month, that a little air may not be given, always ob- 
serving to divide the quantity regularly over the house, in 
cool nights closing in time. About the end of the month an 
abundance of air is indispensable, leaving the sashes and 
doors open every mild night, that the plants may be inured 
to the open exposure they will have in a few weeks. 

WATERING. 

As the season advances and vegetation increases, the wa- 
terings will require to be more copious and more frequent 
Look over all plants minutely every day, and with judicious 
care supply iheir wants. Those that are of a soft shrubby 
nature, and in a free-growing state, will require a larger por- 
tion at one time than those of a hard texture, which may 
only want it every two or three days. The weather and 
situation, in some instances, may require a modification of 
these directions. Plants in general will not suffer so soon 
from being a little dry as from being overwatcred. The 
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health and beauty of the foliage of the plants may be much 
improved by syringing them freely three evenings in thc^ 
week) except in moist weather, when it ought not to be done. 
The ravages of many insects also will be retarded, especially 
mildew and red spider, which will be entirely destroyed. 
If the red spider is on any of the plants particularly, take 
them aside evening and morning, and give them a good 
dashing with water through the syringe. Where there is 
mildew, after syringing the plant, dust it on the affected 
parts with jQour of sulphur, and set them for a few days 
where they will be sheltered from the wind, after which 
wash off the sulphur. If the cure is not complete, renew the 
dose. Always sweep out and dry up the water in the house 
when any is spilt. The succulent plants will be in want of 
a little water about once a-week, but do not overwater them, 
as there is not heat enough to absorb much moisture. If the 
soil is damp, it is quite sufficient 



ORANGES, LEMONS, Slc^ 

Win, in many instances, about the end of this month, be 
showing flowers or flower buds. They must, under these 
circumstances, have plenty of air to prevent them from fall- 
ing off when entirely exposed. The reason that we see so 
much fine blossom falling to the ground where the trees are 
brought out of the house in May, is from the confinement 
they have had. Where there is a convenience of giving air 
from the back of the green-house, it should always be given 
in mild days, especially in those houses that have a recess 
back from the top of the sashes, for even if the sashes are let 
down every day, still the house will not be properly venti- 
lated. Any plants that are sickly and intended to be planted 
in the garden next month to renovate their growth, may be 
cut back, (if not already done,) as far as is required to give 
the tree a handsome form, taking care not to cut below the 
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graft or inoculation. Let the operation be done with a fine 
saw and sharp knife, smoothing the amputations that are 
made by the saw; and if they are large, put a little well 
made clay over the wound, to prevent the air from injuring 
it. Bees'- wax and turpentine is preferable to clay, not being 
subject to crack or fall off by the weather. 

If there are any LagerstramiaSf Pomegranate^ or Hydrdn- 
geas in the cellar, they should be brought out about the first 
of the month, and planted in their respective situations. 
Give the Hydrangea a very shady spot. It does not require 
much sun, provided it has plenty of air, and do not plant it 
into soil that has been lately manured. A large plant must 
have great supplies of water in dry weather. If the plant is 
very thick, the oldest branches inay be thinned out, but do 
not cut out any of the youpg shoots, as they contain the 
embryo of the flower. Lagerstt^cemias will flower abundantly 
without pruning, but, to have fine large spikes of flowers, 
cut in the wood of last year to about three eyes from the 
wood of the preceding year: by this they will be much finer. 
Pomegranates will only require a little of the superfluous 
wood cut out. Perhaps some of them may be desired to 
flower in pots or tubs during summer: the balls will admit 
of being much reduced, and by this a pot or tub very little 
larger will do for them. Do not give much water until they 
begin to grow. 

MYRTLES AND OLEANDERS. 

If any of these have grown irregularly, and are not head- 
ed down or otherwise pruned, as directed last month, it 
should now be done. Oleanders are very subject to the 
white scaly insect, and before the heat of summer beginSi 
they should be completely cleansed. This insect is likewise 
found on Myrtles, which are worse to clean, and ought to be 
minutely examined twice every year. We have observed the 
red spider on these shrubs, which makes the foliage brown 
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and unsightly. If it is detected in time, syringing is an ef- 
fectual remedy. 

GEUANIUMS. 

^hese will now begin to flower, and the sun will greatly 
deteriorate their rich colours where they are near the glass 
with a southern aspect. The glass should be white-washed, or 
covered with thin muslin, which w^ill cast a light shade over 
them, and prolong the duration of the bloom ; but if they are 
above five feet from the glass, {Shading is not requisite. The 
strong kinds will be growing very luxuriantly, and require 
liberal supplies of water. When syringing, do not sprinkle 
the flowers, as it would make the colours intermingle with 
each other, and cause them to decay prematurely. If they 
have been properly attended to, in that respect, it may be 
dispensed with after they have come in flower. 

Cape Bulbs. Those that flowered late in autumn, as soon 
as the foliage begins to decays may be set aside, and the wa- 
ter withheld by degrees. When the foliage is entirely gone^ 
and the roots dry, clear them from the earth, and after lay* • 
ing exposed in the shade for a few days to dry, pack them 
up in dry moss, with their respective names attached, until 
August, when they may be again potted. Treat those that 
are in flower the same as directed in last month. 

Dutch Roots, All the species and varieties of these that 
have been kept in the green-house during winter, will now 
be done flowering; the water should be withdrawn gradually 
from then>; and then the pots turned on their sides to ripen 
the bulbs. Or, a superior method is, where there is the con- 
venience of a garden, to select a bed not much exposed. 
Turn the balls out of the pot» and plant them; the roots will 
ripen better this way than any other. Have them correctly 
marked, that no error may take place. They can be lifted 
with the other garden bulbs. 
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FLOWERING PLANTS. 

t 

The best situation for most plants while in flower^ is where 
they are shaded from the sun^ and fully exposed to the air. 
PrimroseSy both European and Chinese, flower best, and the 
colours are finest when the plants are in the front of the 
house, and entirely shaded. The Chinese Azideas and Rho- 
dodSndrons require, while in flower, a similar situation. 
Have all the shoots tied naturally to neat rods, and keep 
them clear from others by elevating them on empty pots, or 
any other substitute. See that there are no insects upon them ; 
for they make a miserable contrast with flowers. The C6lla 
{Ethwpica should stand in water when in bloom, and even 
before flowering they will be much strengthened by it 

INSECTS. 

Insects will, on some plants, be very perplexing. The 
weather may admit of those that are infected to be isken out 
of doors, and put into a frame in any way that is most con- 
venient. Fumigating them about fifteen minutes, if the day 
is calm, will be sufficient; but if windy, tliey wiH take half 
an hour. When done, syringe them well, and put them in 
their respective situations. By the above method, the house 
will not be made disagreeable with the fumes of tobacco. 

Tie up neatly all the climbing plants. Keep those that 
are running up the rafters of the house close to the longitu- 
dinal wires. As previously observed, running plants should 
not be taken across the house, except in some instances 
where it can be done over the pathway, otherwise it shades 
the house too much. Clear off all decayed leaves, and all 
contracted foulness, that the house and plants ma7 in this 
month have an enlivening aspect, as it is undoubtedly one of 
tl\e most interesting seasons of the year in the green-house. 



I 
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FLOWERING STOCKS. 

Those that have beeakept in the green-house, or in frames, 
ehould be planted into beds or the borders, where they will 
seed better than if kept in the pots. The method generally- 
adopted is to select the plants that are intended for seed; 
plant the difierent kinds distinctly and separately; then take 
a few double flowering plants of each kind, which plant 
round their respective single varieties that are to be kept for 
seed. Whenever any of the colours sport, that is, become 
spotted or striped with other colours, plant such by them- 
selves, for they will soon degenerate the whole, and ought 
never to be seen in collections that have any pretensions to 
purity. Many have been the plans recommended as the 
best for saving, and growing from seed the double varieties 
of German stock. In every method we have tried, we have 
been successful and unsuccessful; although we generally 
practise planting the double kinds beside the single, where 
they are intended for seed. We have no scientific reason 
for it; not seeing what influence these monsters of flowers 
can have over a flower where the male and female organs 
are perfect; which in these are wanting. Some say that 
the semi-double sorts are best: we have likewise found them 
both abortive and fruitful in the desired results. 



MAY. 

About the first of the month, all the small half hardy plants 
may be taken out of the green-house, and those that are left 
will be more benefited by a freer circulation of s^ir, which 
will enure them to exposure. The Geraniums ought to 
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stand perfectly clear of other plants, while in flower an 4 
growing, or they will be much drawn and spindly. 



WATERING. 

We have advanced so much on this subject, another ob- 
servation is not necesgary; except as to succulents, which are 
frequently over-watered about this period. Before they be- 
gin U) grow, once a-week is sufficient. 

OF BRINGING OUT THE GREEN-HOUSE PLANTS. 

Those trees or plants of Orange, Lemon, Myrtle, JVerium, 
fitc, that were headed down with the intention of planting 
them into the garden, to renovate their growth, should be 
brought out and planted in the situations intended for them. 
A good light rich soil will do for either, and the balls of 
cartli might be a little reduced, that when they are lifted 
they might go into the same pot or tub, or perhaps a legs 
one. This being done, the plants, generally in a calm day 
from the 12th to the ISth of the month, should be taken out, 
carrying them directly to a situation partially shaded from the 
sun, and protected from the wind. In regard to a situation best 
adapted for them during summer, see hoi-house this month, 
which will equally apply to green-house plants. All Prim- 
roses and Polyanthus delight in shade. The reason of so 
many plants of the D. cdora^ tlyi'"^g> 's from the effects of the 
sun and water. We keep them always in the green-house. 

• On examining^ these plants, when the first appearance of decay affected 
them, the decayed part was wiihout exception at the surface of the soil, 
v^hich was completely mortified, wliile the top and roots were apparently 
fresli. This led us to concliulo th.at tlie cuusc w:is the effect of sun and 
watir on the slcm. V»'e l.uvc v.nce kept the eai-tli in a conical form round 
tie stem, theiLby tiirowin^^ the water to the Mcles of the pot, and kept tlienn 
in the shade. Pre\ijusly to doing this, fifreat numbers perished cTerj 
year, and now no plants Urns treated die with us. 
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The large trees may be fancifully set either in a spot for 
the purpose, or through the garddn. Put bricks or pieces c(f 
Wood under the tubs to prevent them from rotting, and strevr 
a little litter of any description over tlie surface of the soil 
to prevent evaporation, or about one inch of well decayed 
manure, which will, from the waterings, help to enrich the 
tfoil. A liberal supply of water twice or three times a- week 
is sufficient. A large tree will take at one time from two 
to four gallons. We make this observation, for many trees 
evidently have too limited a supply. Continue to syringe 
the plants through the dry season every evening, or at least 
three times per week. All the tall plants must be tied to 
some firm support, because the squalls of wind frequently 
overturn them, and do much harm by breaking, &c. Keep 
those that are in flower as much in the shade as will pre- 
aerve them from the direct influence of the suuc 



liEPOTTING PLANTS. 

After the following mentioned plants, or any assimilated 
lo them, are brought out of the house, and before they are 
put in their respective stations, repot them where they are 
required to grow well* Aloes. These plants, so varied in 
character, have been divided into several genera. These are 
Gastiria, Pachid6ndron, RiphidocMndrnn, Hnw/irihia, and 
Apicra: of these there are about two hundred species and 
varieties; to enter into any specific detail would be beyond 
our limits, especially with a tribe of plants that as yet have 
but a few patrons. (Soil No. 10.) ^ 

Chatncerops. There are about seven species of these 
palms: four of them belong to this department, and are the 
finest of those that will keep in the green-house. They all 
have large pal mated fronds, and require large pots or tubs to 
make them grow freely^ and are tenacious of life if kept from 
frost. 
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Gardenia. This is an esteemed genus of plants, especially 
for the double flowering varieties, which are highly odori*" 
ferous, and have an evergreen shining foliage. G. Jlorida 
Jlbre pUnOy Cape Jasmine, is a plant universally Imown Ib 
our collections, and trees of it are frequently seen above n^ 
ven feet high, and five feet in diameter, blooming from Jun^ 
to October. G. rddicanSy dwarf Cape Jasmine, G. longifolifh 
G. muUiflbraf and G. latifoUa, are also in several collections^ 
but not so generally known; the flowers are double, and all 
equally fragrant. We are inclined to think they are only 
varieties of G. jlorida^ of which mtdtijldra is one of the 
finest. Any of the above will keep in the coldest part of 
the green-house, and oven under the front of the stage is a 
good situation for them, where the house is otherwise crowd- 
ed during winter. They must be sparingly watered .firom 
November to March. Much water,'while they are dormant, 
gives the foliage a sickly tinge, a state in which they are toa 
frequently seen. G. rothmiinnia and G. Thunb6rgia are 
fine plants, but seldom flower; the flowers of the former are 
spotted, and are most fragrant during night (Soil No. 10.) 

Mesembry&nihemum. A very extensive genus, containing: 
upwards of four hundred and fifty species and varieties, with 
few exceptions, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. They 
are all singular, many of them beautiful, and some splendid j- 
yet they have never been popular plants in our collections. 
The leaves are almost of every shape and form; their habit5 
vary in appearance. Some of them are straggling, others 
insignificant, and a few grotesque. When tliey are well 
grown, they flower in great profusion; the colours are bril- 
liant, and of every shade; yellow and white are most preva- 
lent Each species continues a considerable time in flower. 
The flowers are either solitary, axillary, extra axillary, but 
most frequently terminal; leaves mostly opposite, thick, or 
succulent, and of various forms. They are sometimes kept 
in the hot-house, but undoubtedly the green-house is the 
best situation for them. They must not get water above 
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twice a month duriDg winter, but while they' are in flower 
and through the summer, they require a more liberal supply, 
and they seldom need to be repotted f once a year i» suffi- 
cient (Soil No. 18.) 



CAifELLIAS. 

These plants, when they are brought from the green* 
house, (which should be about tiie end of June,) ought to 
be set in a situation fay themselyes, that they may be the 
more strictly attended ia in watering and syringing. An 
airy situation where the sun has little efifect upon them is 
the best They should be syringed every evening when 
there has been no rain through the day. After heavy rains 
examine the pots, and where water is found, turn the plant 
on its side for a few hours to let the water pass off, and then 
examine the draining in the bottom of the pots, which must 
be defective^ 

CAPE BULBS. 

As soon as these are done flowering, and the foliage be* 
gins to decay, cease watering, and turn the pots on their 
sides, until the soil is perfectly dry; then take out the bulbs, 
and preserve them dry until the time of planting, which will 
be about the end of August or first of September. 



JUNE AND JULY. 

The plants being out of the house, there need be little 
added under this head. Their treatment is in the general, 
and the required attention is in giving water according to 
their different constitutions and habits. Where there is no 
rain or river water, it should stand at least one day in butts 
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or cisterns, to take the chillj air from it, and become soft^* 
ened by the surrounding atmosphere. This is more essen-^ 
tial to the health of the plants than is generally supposed. 
The small plants in dry weather will need water evening, 
and morning. Continue regular syringings as directed last 
month. There are frequently rains continuing for several 
days, which will materially injure many plants, if they are 
not turned on their sides, or defended by sash or shutters, 
until the rain is over, especially small plants. The sy- 
ringings should never be done till after the waterings at th6 
roots, and they should never be more seldom than every al- 
feeniate evening. Turn all the plants frequently, to prevent 
them from being drawn to one side by the sun or light. 
Carefully look over them at these turnings, to detect any in- 
sects; and observe that the tuberose rooted, or deciduous 
geraniums, such as ArdSnSf BicoloTy Compibnia^ EchiniUumf 
TKslvjn, &c., are not getting too much water, they being 
now dormant 



AUGUST. 

Any of the Myrtles^ Oranges^ Lemonsj Oleanders^ &c., 
that were headed down in April or May, will be pushing 
many young shoots. The plant must be carefully examinedf, 
to observe which of the shoots ought to be left to form the 
tree. Having determined on this, cut out all the others 
close to the stem with a small sharp knife; and if the re- 
maining shoots are above one foot long, pinch off the tops to 
make them branch out. 

The trees that were entirely headed down, should not 
have above six shoots left, which will, by .being topp^d» 
make a sufi^cient quantity to form the bush or tree. 
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GERANIUMS. 

The8e*plants, about the first of the month, require a com- 
plete dressing. In the first place collect them all together, 
und with a sharp knife cut ofi* the wood of this year to with- 
in a few eyes of the wood of last year. Ciiriodorum and its 
varieties do not need pruning. The plants grown from cut- 
tings during the season, that have flowered, cut them to 
about three inches from the pot. This being done, have the 
earth all prepared, and potsherds or fine gravel at hand, for 
draining the delicate kinds. Choose a cloudy day for the 
operation, and turn the plants progressively out of the pots 
they are in, reducing the balls of earth so that the same pots 
may contain them again, and allow from half an inch to two 
inches, according to the size of the pot, of fresh soil around 
the ball, carefully pressing it with the potting-stick. Finish 
by levelling all neatly with the hand. Give very gentle 
waterings from a pot with a rose mouth, for a few weeks, 
until they have begun to grow. The tuberous rooted and 
deciduous species must be very moderately supplied. Be 
careful, when watering, that the new soil does not become 
jsaturated with water, for though allowed to dry again, it 
will not be so pure. When they grow afresh, expose them 
fully to the sun, turn them regularly every two weeks, to 
prevent them growing to one side. 



ORANGES, LEMONS, &c. 

As it is frequently very inconvenient to shift these trees 
into larger tubs in the months, of March and April, this 
month is a period that is suitable both from the growth of 
the trees, and their being in the open air. It would be im- 
proper to state the day or the week, that depending entirely 
on the season. The criterion is efifsily observed, which is 
when the first growth is over, these trees making another 
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growth in autumn. When they are large, they require great 
exertion, and are frequently attended with inconvenience to 
get them shifted. Where there is a quantity of them, the 
best plan that we have tried or seen adopted is as follows: 
Hare a strong double and a single block trimmed with a 
6u£Scieney of rope; make it fast to the limb of a large tree^ 
or any thing that projects, and will bear the weight, and as 
high as will admit of the plant being raised a few feet under 
it. Take a soft bandage and put around the stem, to pre- 
vent the bark from being bruised; make a rope fast to it, in 
which hook the single block. Raise the plant the height of 
the tub, put a spar across the tub, and strike on the spar with 
a mallet, which will separate the tub from the ball. Then 
with a strong pointed stick probe a little of the earth from 
amongst the roots, observing to cut away any that are affect- 
ed by dry-rot, damp, or mildew, with any very matted roots. 
Having all dressed, place a few potsherds over the hole or 
holes in the bottom of the tub; measure exactly the depth of 
the ball that remains around the plant, and fill up with earth, 
pressing it well with the hand, until it will hold the ball one 
inch under the edge of the tub. If there is from two to four 
inches of earth under it, it is quite enough. Fill all around 
the ball, and press it down with a stick, finishing neatly off 
with the hand. Observe that the stem of the tree is exactly 
in the centre. This being done, carry the tree to where it 
is intended to stand, and give it water with a rose on the pot. 
The earth will subside about two inches, thus leaving three 
inches, which will, at any time, hold enough of water for 
the tree. Trees thus treated will not require to be shifted 
again within four or five years, having in the interim got a 
few rich top-dressings. 

Frequently in attempting to take out of the tubs those 
that are in a sickly state, all the soil falls from their roots, 
having no fibres attached. When there are any such, after 
replanting, put. them in the green-house, and shut it almost 
close up, there give shade to the tree, and frequent sprin- 
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Uinga of water, until it begins to grow, when admit more air 
gradually until it becomes hardened. Sickly trees should 
be put in very small tubs, and a little sand added to the soil. 
Give very moderate supplies of water, merely keeping the 
soil moist. Tubs generally give way at the bottom when 
they begin to decay, and in the usual method of coopering 
after this failure they are useless, the Icdging being rotten, 
and will not admit of another bottom. The staves should 
be made without any groove, and have four brackets nailed 
on the inside, having the bottom in a piece by itself, that it 
can be placed on these brackets, and there is no necessity of 
at being water tight Then when it fails, it can be replaced 
again at a trifling expense. A tub made this way will last 
out three or four bottoms, and is in every respect the cheap- 
est, and should be more wide than deep. When made in this 
manner they are easier shifted; you have only to set the tub 
on a high block of wood, and drive the tub off with a mallet; 
when the tree can be easily replaced into another tub. Large 
MyrUes and Oleanders may be treated in the same manner 
as directed for the above. 



. OF PRUNING ORANGES, LEMONS, Sec. 

These trees will grow very irregularly, especially the 
Zjcmon, if not frequently dressed or pruned. Any time this 
month look over them all minutely, and cut away any of the 
6mall naked wood where it is too crowded, and cut all young 
strong straggling shoots to the bounds of the tree, giving it 
a round regular head. It is sometimes necessary to cut out 
a small limb, but large amputations should be avoided. 
Cover all large wounds with clay, turpentine, or bees'-wax, 
to prevent the bad effects of the air. 



40 
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OF REPOTTING PLANTS. 

Any of the plants enumerated in March under this heacjy 
piay be now done according to directions therein given, aad 
ivhich apply to all sizes. This is the proper period for re- 
potting the following: — 

CdUa^ a genus of four species. None of them in our col- 
Jections, and in fact not worth cultivation, except C. (Bthiopir 
pa, Ethiopian Lily, which is admired for the purity an4 
singularity of its large white flowers, or rather sps^tha, which 
is cucuUate, leaves sagittate. It is now called Rich&rdia 
fBihiSpica. The roots, which are tubers, should be entirely 
divested of the soil they have been grown in, breaking o^ 
liny small off-sets, and potting them wholly in fresh earth- 
When growing, they cannot get too much water. The pluU 
vrill grow in a pond of water, and withstand our severest 
winters, provided the roots are ^ept at the bottqm of thp 
^ater. 

Cyclamen. There are eight species and six yarietifds qf 
this genus, which consists of humble plants with very beai^ 
tiful flowers. The bulbs are round, flattened, and solid, and 
are peculiarly adapted for pots and the decorating of rooms. 
C. cottm, leaves almost round; flowers light red; in bloom 
from January to April. C pirsicum^ wjth its four varieties, 
flower from January to April; colour white, and some white 
and purple. C. hedercBjoliuniy Ivy-leaved ; colour lilac j there 
is a white variety; flowers from September to December. 
O. EttropcBumy colour lilac, in bloom from August to Octo- 
ber. C. neapolitununiy flowers red, in bloom from July to 
September. These are all desirable plants. When the fo- 
liage begins to decay, withhold the accustomed supplies of 
water, keeping them in a half dry state; ?ind when growing 
they must not be over-watered, as they are apt to rot from 
moisture. Keep them during the summer months in partial 
^hade. The best time for potting either of the sorts is when 
|he crown of the bulb begins to protrude. If the pots i^ 
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oecoming large, every alternate year they may be cleared 
from the old soil, and put in smaller pots with the crown 
entirely above the ground. When the flowers fade, the pe- 
dicles twist up like a screw, enclosing the germen in the 
centre, lying close to the ground until the seeds ripen, froni 
which plants can be grown, and will flower the third year. 

Ijachen&lia, a genus of about forty species of bulbs, all na« 
tives of the Cape of Good Hope, and grow well in our col- 
lections. The most common is L. tricolor. L, quadricolorf 

and its varieties, are all fine; the colours yellow, scarlet, 

> 

orange, and green, very pure and distinct; L, rubida, L, 
punctttla^ L, orckoides, and L, nervosa, are all fine species. 
The flowers are on a stem from a half to one foot high, ana 
much in the character of a hyacinth. The end of the month 
is about the time of planting. Five-inch pots are large' 
enough, and they must get very little water till they begin 
16 grow. 

Ox&liSf above one hundred species of Cape bulbs', and, like 
all other bulbs of that country, they do exceedingly well in 
our collections, in which there are only comparatively a few 
species, not exceeding twenty. O. hirta, branching, of a 
vermilion colour; 0. Jlahifolia^ yellow; 0. elongiUCf striped; 
and 0. amcBnat are those that require potting this month* 
The first of September is the most proper period for the 
Others. (Soil No. 11.) 

This genus of plants is so varied in the construction of its 
rootSi that the same treatment will not do for all. The root 
is commonly bulbous, and these will keep a few weeks or 
months out of the soil, according to their size. Several are 
only thick and fleshy: these ought not to be taken out of the 
pots, but kept in them, while dormant; and about the end of 
this month give them gentle waterings. When they begin 
to grow, take the earth from the roots, atid put them in fresh 
soil. In a few months the bulbs are <;uriously produced, the 
6riginal bulb xiewr the surface striking a' radical fibre dowiK 
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right from its base^ at the extremity of which is prodaced at 
new bulb for the next year's plant, the old one perishing. 

OmitASgalum, Star of Bethlehem, about sixty species of 
bulbs, principally from the Cape of Good Hope. Many of 
them have but little attraction. The most beautiful that we 
have seen are 0. Iact6um, which has a spike about one foot 
long of fine white flowers; 0. peruvidna, blue flowered^ 
and 0. aicreumf ^lowers of a golden colour, in contracted 
racemose corymbs. These three are magnificent. O. ma- 
ritimum is the officinale squill. The bulb is frequently as- 
large as a human head, pear-shaped, and tunicated like the 
onion. From the centre of the root arise several shining 
glaucous leaves a foot long, two inches broad at base, and 
narrowing to a point They are green during winter, and 
decay in the spring; then the flower-stalk comes out, rising 
two feet, naked half way, and terminated by a pyramidal 
thyrse of white flowers. The bulb ought to be kept dry 
from the end of June till now, or it will not flower freely. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Watering, and other practical care of the plants, to he 
done as heretofore described. Frequently the weather at 
the end of this month becomes cool and heavy. Dew fill- 
ing through the night will, in part, supply the syringing 
operation, but it must not be suspended altogether. Once or 
twice a week will sufiice. Any of the plants that are plunged 
should be turned every week. In wet weather, observe thai 
none are suffering from moisture. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

During this month every part of the green-house shoulxl 
liaye a thorough cleans! ng^ which is too frequently neglected^ 
an<l many hundreds of insects left unmolested. To preserve the* 
wood-work in good order^ give it one coat of paint every year. 
Repair all broken glass^ white- wash the whole interior, giving 
the flues two or three coats^ and cover the stages with hot 
Kme, white-wash, or oil-paint; examine ropes, pulleys, and 
weights, finishing by washing the pavement perfectly clean.- 
If there have been any plants in the house during summer, 
be sure after this cleansing that they are clean adso, before 
they are returned to their respective situations. 

r 

OF WATERING. 

The intensity of the heat being over for the season, the 
heavy dews during night will prevent so much absorption 
amongst the plants. They will, in general, especially^by the 
end of the month, require limited supplies of water compara- 
tively to their wants in the summer months. Be careful 
amongst the Geraniums that were repotted in August, not to 
water them until the new soil about their roots is becoming 
dry. Syringing in this month may be suspended in time of 
heavy dews, but in dry nights resort to it again. 

The herbaceous plants and those of a succulent nature most 
be sparingly supplied. The large trees that were put in new 
earth will require a supply only once a week, but in such 
quantity as will go to the bottom of the tubs. 
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FREAKING FOR TAKING IN THE PLANXa 

About the end of Hie month all the plants should be ex- 
amined and cleaned in like manner as directed for those of 
the hot-house last month, which see. From the first to the 
eighth of October is the most proper time to take them into* 
the men-house, except those of a half hardy nature^ which 
may stand out till the appearance of frost. Always endea- 
vour to have Geranium plants short and bushy, for they are' 
unsightly otherwise, except where a few very large speci- 
mens are desired for show. All Myrtles and Oleanders that 
were headed down, if the young shoots are too crowded, con- 
tinue to thin them out, and give regular turnings, that all the 
headfl may grow regularly. 

STOCKS AND WALL-FLOWERS, 

That are wanted to flower in the green-house f where they 
do remarkably well) and are in the ground, have them care- 
fully lifted before the end of the month, and planted in six 
or seven-inch pots, with light loamy soil. Place them in the 
shade till they take fresh root, and give them frequent sprin- 
klings of water. As soon as the foliage becomes erect, expose 
them to the full sun, and treat as green-house plants. 



CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These very ornamental plants blooming so late, and at a 
peHod when there are few others in flower, one of each va- 
riety (or two of some of the finest) should be lifted and put 
in eight-inch pots, in light loamy soil, and treated aS above 
directed for stocks, &c These will flower beautifully from 
October to December, and when done blooming the pots may 
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be plunged in the garden, or covered with any kind of litter, 
.until spring, when they can be divided and planted out 



CAPE AND HOLLAND BUL?S. 

About the end of this month is the period for all of these 
that are intended fpr the green-house to be potted. We spe- 
.cified some of the former last moQth, and will here enume- 
rate a few others. 

Babianitf a genus of small bulbs, with pretty blue, white, 
and 3^el]ow flowers, B. distica, pale blue flowers in two ranks. 
JS. slrictay flowers blue and white. jB. tubiflbra is beautiful, 
colour white and pale red. B. pUchta has sweet-scented pale 
blue flowers. There are about twenty species of them, aa4 
they grow from six to twelve inches hjgb. Foijr-iach pot3 
are stu£5pient for tbem. (Soil No. 11.) 

Gladiolus, Corn-flag, a genus of aboye fifty species. Ther^ 
are several^ very showy plants amongst them, and 9 few very 
superb. G. fioribundu9y large pink and white flowers. 6. 
pardindlis, flowers sjoperb scarjet, spotted with white. 6. 
hyzantintis, large purple flowers. G. bidndus, flowers of a 
blush rose colour, and handsome. 6. cuspidiUus, flowers 
white and purple. G. racemdsus, flowers rose and white. O, 
psiitdcinus is very magnificent, both in size and beauty of 
flower; the flowers are striped with green, yellow, and scar- 
let, about four inches in diameter, in great profusion, on ^ 
^tem about two feet high, and though rare in Europe may be 
seen in some collections in this country. The beauty of this 
genus is all centred in the flowers. (Soil No. 10.) 

Ixiaf a genus containing about twenty-five species of very 
free-flowering bulbs. /. monadilphaj flowers blush and greeo, 
J. leticdnthay flowers large white. /. capatdta, flowers in 
heads, of a white and almost black colour. L conical flow- 
ers orange and velvet i. cclumeldris is a beautiful shade4 
fpsy purple. /. kermosinay a fine vermilion cplour. /. rijf- 
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bra cydnea, profuse flowering, red and blue. The flower 
stems are from six to twenty-four inches high. (Soil No. 

n.) 

Liliurn. The Chinese species of Uiis emblem of purity is 
every where esteemed, and the fine Chinese sorts are very 
splendid, such as L, longijlbraj L. langifiora guaviolens, and 
L.japSnicumy are all pure white; L. specibstan, L. lancif^ 
liumy and Z. venuslum, are coloured and spotted with rose, 
red, white, and crimson, but as yet are extremely rare: fif-^ 
teen dollars is asked for a small root They should be pot- 
ted in seven or eight-inch pots, and kept in a cool part of the 
green-house; give the pots at least one inch of drainage. (Soil 
No. 11,) 

Oxdlis. All the varieties and species may now be potted; 
the whole are pretty spring flowers, requiring to be kept near 
the glass: among the many the following are very deserving 
of attention. O. laxutus or rosacea, bright rose. O. Bowiij 
bright rosy red, a large and profuse bloomer, and one of the 
finest O. muUiJtbra, dJiA florahunda are alike; it is a pretty 
free-flowering tuberous species. O, laxula 6lba^ beautiful 
pure white. O. versicolor, striped. 0. dippii, lilac, which 
blooms in summer. O. capartnaj yellow; there is also a 
double yellow variety, though not pretty, for a few others see 
last month. There should be three or four bulbs planted in 
a five-inch pot, giving very little water till they begin to 
grow. They will all keep in good pits, as well as in the 
green-house. (Soil No. 11.) 

Spardxis; we are enraptured with this beautiful genus of 
small bulbs, closely allied to Ixia, but more varied in co- 
lour. S. grandiflbra sirinin is striped with purple and white. 
S. versicolor, colours crimson, dark purple, and yellow. S. 
tricolory yellow, black, and scarlet S. albida, large white, 
with black spots. S. ccdestis, bluish purple. S. sidphurea, 
yellow. S. purpurescens, purple. Treat as Oxalis. (Soil 
No. 11.) 

TVitonkLy a genus of about twenty-five species. Few of 
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Ihem deserve culture in regard to their beauty. T. crociUa 
is in our collections, as /. croctUa, which is .amongst the finest^ 
and 71 zanikospila has white flowers, curiously spotted with 
yellow. (Soil No. 11.) 

Watsonici a genus containing several species of showy 
flowers, several of which are in our collections, under the 
genus Gladiolus, but the most of the species may be dis* 
tinguished from it by their flat shell-formed bulbs. W. iri" 
difdUa is the largest of the genus, and has flowers of a flesh 
colour. W. rosea is large growing, the flowers are pink, and 
on the stem in a pyramidal form. W. humilis is a pretty red 
flowering species. W.fulgida, once Aniholyza fulgensy has 
fine bright scarlet flowers. W. riibens is an esteemed red 
flowering species, but scarce. (Soil No. 11.) 

These genera of bulbous plants are in general cultivation.^ 
There are, no doubt, some splendid species that have not come 
under our observation, and others which may be obtained 
from the Cape of Good Hope and ^hina that are not known 
in any collection. There are hundreds of superb bulbs indi- 
genous to these countries, and of the same nature and habit 
as the above, that have not been seen in collections. Bulbsr 
generally require very little water until they begm to grow; 
then Supply moderately, and keep them near the light. Of 
th^ Holland ot Hutch bulbs, the Hyacinth is the favourite to 
bloom in the green-hoiise. A few of the Tulips JVarcissuSf 
Iris, and Crocus, may for variety be also planted with any 
other that curiosity may dictate. . When these are grown in 
pois, the soil should be four-eighths loam, two-eighths leaf 
mould, one-eighth decomposed manure, one-eighth sand, well 
dompounded; plant in pots from five to seven inches, keep 
the cr6\Vn of the bulb above the surface of the soil, except of 
the tulip, whicli should be covered two inches. When these 
f'oots are potted, plunge them in the garden about three inches' 
Under ground; mark out a space sufficient to contain them^ 
throw out the earth about four inches deep, place the pots 
therein, covering them with earth to the above depth, making 
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it in the form of a bed. Leave a trench all round to carry off 
the rain. By so doing, the bulbs will root strongly, the soil 
will be kept in a congenial state about them, and they will 
prove far superior than if done in the common method. Lift 
them from this bed on the approach of frost, or not later than 
the second week of Deeember^ wash the pots, and take them, 
into the green-house. 



OCTOBER. 

OF TAKING IN AND A&RANGIN6 THE PLANTS. 

As observed in the previous month, let the housing of 
green-house plants now be attended to. Have all in before 
the eighth of the month, except a few of the half hardy sorts, 
which may stand until convenient Begin by taking in all 
the tallest first, such as Oranges^ Lemons^ Myrtles, Oleanders, 
4*c. Limts ought to be kept in the warmest part of the 
house, otherwise they will throw their foliage. In arrange- 
ment, order i^ necessary to have a good effect; and in small 
houses it ought to be neat and regular, placing the tallest be- 
hind, and according to their size graduating the others down 
to the lowest in front Dispose the different sorts in varied 
order over the house, making the contrast as striking as pos- 
sible. Having the surface of the whole as even as practica- 
ble, with a few of the most conspicuous for shape and beauty 
protruding above the mass, which will much improve the ge- 
neral appearance, and greatly add to the effect All succu- 
lents should be put together. In winter they will do in a 
dark part of the house, where other plants will not grow, 
studying to have the most tender kinds in the warmest part, 
and giving gentle waterings every three or four weeks. When 
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all are arranged give them a proper syringing^ after which 
wipe clean all the stages, benches, &c., sweeping out all litter, 
and wash clean the pavement, which will give to all a neat 
and becoming appearance. 

Let the waterings now be done in the mornings, as often 
and in such quantities as will supply their respective wants, 
•examining the plants evety day. 

During the continuance of mild weather, the circulation of 
air must be as free as possible, opening the doors and front 
and top sashes regularly over the house. But observe in 
frosty nights, to keep all close shut* Be attentive in clear- 
ing off decayed leaves and insects. 

Any plants of LagerstrcBmiaySterculia, Hydrdngeay Pome' 
grdnatCf and others equally hardy, that are deciduous, may 
be kept perfectly in a dry, light, airy cellar: give frequent 
admissions of air, and one or two waterings during winter. 



OF REPOTTING. 

Anemones. Where A. nemardsa fiore pleno and A. ihalic- 
trdides Jlore pleno are kept in pots in the green-house, they 
should be turned out of the old earth, and planted in fresh 
soil. They are both pretty, low growing, double white 
flowering plants, and require a shaded situation. The latter 
is now called Thalzctrum anemonoides. (Soil No. 11.) 

Ddphne is a genus of diminutive shrubs, mostly evergreens, 
of great beauty and fragrance. Very few species of them 
are in our collections. jD. odora, frequently called X>. tndica, 
is an esteemed plant for the delightful odour of its flowers, 
and valuable for the period of its flowering, being from De- 
cember to March, according to the situation; leaves scattered, 
oblong, lanceolate, smooth; flowers small white in many- 
flowered terminal heads: there is a variety equally as fine 
with marginated foliage. D. hybrida is a species in high es- 
timation at present in Europe, but little known here, being 
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only in a few collections; flowers rosy purple, in terminal 
heads, and lateral bunches in great profusion, and very simU 
lar to the former in habit and shape of flower; blooms from 
January to May, and is of a peculiar fragrance. D. oUfnde^ 
is what may be termed ^' eyer-blooming:'' flowers of a lilac 
colour; leaves elliptic, lanceolate, smooth. D, lawrMaf 
Spurge laurel; D. pSntica, D. alpina, and D. Cneorum^ are 
all fine species, and in Europe are esteemed ornaments in the 
shrubbery, but they are not hardy in our vicinity. (Soil No. 
15.) 

Primula. There are a few' fine species and varielies in this 
genua, adapted either for the green-house or rooms. All the 
species and varieties will keep perfectly well in a frame, ex- 
cept the China sorts. Having previously observed a few of 
the other species and varieties, we will observe the treatment 
of these. P. sininsiSf now pr<Bnitensj known commonly as 
China Primrose; flowers pink, and in large proliferous um- 
bels, flowering almost through the whole year, but most pro- 
fusely from January to May, — there is said to be a double 
variety of it Keep them in the shade, and be careful that 
they are not over-watered during summer. As the stems of 
the plant become naked, at this repotting a few inches should 
be taken off the bottom of the ball, and placing them in a 
larger, pot will allow the stents to be covered up to the leaves. 
P. p, albjflora, colour pure white and beautiful. P. p. denii- 
Jlora. There Is also a white variety of this, both similar to the 
two former, only the flower indented or fringed. All these re- 
quire the same treatment. As they only live a few years, 
many individuals, to propagate them, divide the stems, which, 
in most cases, will utterly destroy them. The best, and we 
may say the only method to increase them, is from seed, 
>vhich they produce in abundance every year. (Soil No. 2.) 
Paonia mSuicin: this magnificent plant and its varieties are 
quite hardy with us, but most of them require the green- 
house in northern latitudes. These are P. moutdn, Tree 
Pteonyj the flower is about five inches in diameter, of a 
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blush colour, and semi-double. P. M Bdnksii is the com- 
mon Tree P«ony, and called in our collection P. MouUtn; 
it has a very large double blush flower, and is much ad- 
mired. P. M. papaver&cea is a most magnificent variety; 
Jias large single white flowers, with purple centres. P. M 
rdsea is a splendid rose-coloured double variety, and is scarce; 
— there is also in China several other varieties, such as pur* 
pie, scarlet, and crimson, which we have not seen in cultiva- 
tion. These plants ought hot to be exposed to the sun while 
in flower, as the colours become degenerated, and premature 
decay follows. 

If the Dutch bulbs intended for flowering during winter 
are not potted, have them all done as soon as possible, ac- 
cording to directions given last month. 

CAMELLIAS. 

These plants ought to have a thorough examination, and 
those that were omitted in repotting before they commenced 
jgrowing, may be done in the eariy part of this month; but it 
is not advisable, except the roots are all round the ball of 
earth, which should be turned out entire. Examine all the 
pots, stir up the surface of the earth, and take it out to the 
roots, supplying its place with fresh soil. Destroy any 
worms that may be in the pots, as they are very destructive 
to the fibres. Look over the foliage, and, with a sponge and 
water, clear it of all dust, &c. Frequently the buds are too 
crowded on these plants, especially the Double white and 
Variegated. Jn such ca9e pick off the weakest, and where 
there are two together, be careful in cutting, so that the re- 
maining bud may not be injured. 

This is the best period of the year to make selections of 
these, as they now can be transported hundreds of miles with- 
out any material injury, if they are judiciously packed in close 
boxes. In making a choice of these, keep in view to have 
distinctly marked varieties, including a few of those that are 
esteemed as stocks for producing new kinds, which are un- 
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doubtedly indispensable; and will reward the cultivator in a 
few years with new sorts. Besides^ it will afiford unbounded 
gratification to behold any of these universally admired or- 
naments of the green-house improving by our assistance and 
under our immediate observation. There is nothing to pre- 
vent any individual from producing splendid varieties in a 
few years. Mr. Hogg correctly observes, " It is very pro- 
bable in a few years we shall have as great a variety of Ca- 
mellias, as there are of Tulips, Hyacinths, Carnations, Auri- 
culas,f &c." This shrewd remark is likely to be verified 
much earlier than we anticipated. 

It has been often said that these plants are difficult of cul- 
tivation. This is unfounded, indeed they are the reverse if 
put in a soil congenial to their nature. When highly ma- 
nured soils are given, which are poisonous to the plants, 
sickness or death will inevitably ensue; but this cannot be 
attributed to the delicacy of their nature. We can unhesi- 
tatingly say there is no green-house plant more hardy or 
easier of cultivation, provided they are kept at an even tem- 
perature, say from 40° to 45° during night, and 45^ to 50° 
during day, and they are equally so in the parlour, if not 
kept confined in a room where there is a continuance of dry- 
ing fire heat, their constitution not agreeing with an arid at- 
mosphere. 

SOWING CAMELLIA SEED. 

These seeds ripen generally during September and Octo- 
ber, and must be sown as soon as ripe; plant them about one 
inch under ground into pots filled with leaf mould, loam, 
and white sand, in equal portions; if the pots after sowing 
can be placed into a hot-house; they will vegetate in about 
six weeks, and be ready to pot into single pots in February. 
Many of them will bloom in the second year; but if heat is 
not accessible, keep the pots in the warmest part of the 
green-house, and give an occasional watering, and the plants 
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will appear some time in May and June: they will be ready 
to pot into single pots in September, and after doing so put 
them into a close frame, and shade from the sun for a few 
weeks; use at this potting only about one-fifth of sand. 



NOVEMBER. 



OF AIR AND WATER. 



Airing the house should be strictly attended to. Every 
day that there is no frost it may be admitted largely, and in 
time of slight frosts in smaller portions, never keeping it al- 
together close when the sun has any effect on the interior 
temperature of the house, which should not be allowed to 
be higher than fifty degrees. 

Water must be given in a very sparing manner. None 
of the plants are in an active state of vegetation, consequent- 
ly it will be found that looking over them thrice a week and 
supplying their wants will be sufficient. Succulents will 
need a little once in three weeks or a month. Give very 
moderate supplies to the Amaryllis that are dormant, and 
keep all of these bulbs in the warmest part of the house. 

OF TENDER BULBS. 

Where there are tropical bulbs in the collection, and there 
is not the convenience of a hot-house; they may be very 
well preserved by shaking them clear of the soil. Dry them 
properly, and place them in a box of 'very dry sand, or moss, 
and put them in a situation near the furnace where they will 
be free from damp. These can be potted about the first of 
April. Give no water till they begin to grow, then plant 
them in the garden about the middle of May, where they 
will flower during the summer season, if they are mature. 
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GENERAX. O^SEftVATlONS. 

If there are any of the half hardy plants exposed^ have 
them taken into the house, or under the requisite protection, 
in frames, pits, cellars, &c. The autumn flowering Cape 
bulbs should be placed near the glass, and free from the 
shade of other plants. Cleanliness through the whole hous^ 
and amongst the plants ought at all times to be attended to.- 



DECEMBER. 

The weather may probably be now severe, and it is at all 
times advisable to keep the temperature as steady and regu-^ 
lar as possible. The thermometer should be kept in the 
centre of the house, and free from the effects of reflection. 
As noticed last month, sun heat may be as high as 50° in the 
house, and would not be hurtful, bat it should not continue 
so for any considerable time without admission of air. The 
fire heat should not exceed 45°, and never below 35°. It 
ought not to continue at that point — 36° is the lowest for a 
continuation that with safety can be practised, and where a 
collection of Cactii are kept, 40° should be the lowest. So 
that no error may occur, the temperature ought to be known 
in the coolest and warmest part of the house, and the varia- 
tion remembered; then whatever part of the house the ther-^ 
mometer is placed, a true calculation of the heat of the whole 
interior can be made. We would recommend to the inex- 
perienced to keep the thermometer in the coldest part of the 
house. A green-house compactly and closely built, and the 
lowest row of top sash all covered with shutters, (which no 
house ought to be constructed without,) will seldom requi^ 
artificial heat; but by being long kept dose^ the damp wiU 
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iacrease. In such case give a little fire heat, and admit air 
to purify the house. In] fresh mild weather^^give liberal 
portions of air all over the house; and though there is a little 
frosty while mild, and the sun shining, the plants will be be- 
nefited by a small portion of air for the sgAce of an hour,][or 
even for half of that time* 

Whatever state the weather may be through the winter, 
never keep the house long shut up. Thirty-six hourSt 
should be the longest time at once; rather give a little fire 
heat 

We are no advocates for keeping plants in ihe^dark, 
and never Aink that our plants are receiving justice, if kept 
longer in darkness than one night 



BULBOUS ROOTS. 

« 

Those that were plunged . in the garden, if not lifted and 
brought under cover, this should now be done without delay. 
Clean the pots, and stir up the surface of the soil. Hyacinths 
grow neatest by being kept very close to the top glass; the 
flower stems are thereby stronger and shorter. Water mo- 
derately until they begin to -grow freely. 
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PLANTS m ROOMS. 



To treat on the proper managemeat of phnts in WindoWSi 
18 a subject of considerable difficulty: every genus requiring 
some Tariation both In soil^ water^ and general treatment 
Howerer, a great part of the labour will be abridged by re-« 
ferring to these subjects in the gtreen-house culture, tvhich is 
quite applicable to the parlour^ green-room, or veranda. If 
the room where the plants are kept iB dark and dose, but 
few will ever thrive; if, on the contrary, it is light and airy^ 
With the windows in a suitable aspect to receive the 8un> 
plants will do nearly as we]I> and, in some instances^ better 
than in a green<*house. This is a well known fact, and may 
be observed every day. We have seen as fine plants of 
Cactus, Daphne, Roses, Geraniums, Callas, Laurestinus, Car- 
hations, Azaleas, and Myrtles, grown in a window from year 
to year, as ever could be grown in a green-honse. Indeed, 
When there is a failure, it can be braced to oi^e of the follow- 
ing three causes: — 

1st Want qf proper light and pure air — is, perhaps, the 
most essential point of any to be considered; for, however 
Well all other requisites are attended to, a deficiency in either. 
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of ttie«& v^l <«Ai«e the ^itMd' to gvtiW w^k^ yeltew^itfM 
sickly. Therefore, &ft^e fh^ift slway^ pkeed'is neki' th^ 
light a» po$stbiey ^tikl reiiefive ail M^eh t&t fi» eau liAe adiliiUed, 
when a^ weather wiH eillow, iltid, oeeaiiiontfty^ iik fine dayis, 
istfrf thetti^ out of doe^s and g?V« Ihcf^ a st^ri^klit^g of W8t<a> 
alloyed 

rooms, than mfthy persotis Mriagirie,and it is Veryofleil^ to Ife 
ob!»ei»Ved, thAt aoitie i0divid\iaU desth]iy dl Wttfi m'mtidH 
aftd (ithei^ kin all'with tbo liliiSo df tliaifraiftifeiiCf'OP WUhv 
To i)i^eVdiit- tK6 fidi efv«t hsftrnga'drj^'apip^cii^ritiei n»a?ky <6t^ 
ject df grtaif rttiportamce ih the' ettiiAatiori of miny: thfey, 
th^refb^e; Wati^ tb iudi ad exdeas^ th^t tito '^t b6dotaeil i^dh 
den, atld-'Ae'rdbts cbhu^libtitly {yerishi Oflifers;^ as \^ )ikv^ 
selid, tun to ther oppoAtb extreme, and' dfo* no't giye sdfficii&tlt 
to'suflCain liife; atid iJiis iitf a more common* practice ih^n tiiat 
ctf «oo' much. The b^st jfiljto », always^ to allow the moulSd 
in'fte pot to*havie*the'appearance of'drynessj btit never siift 
fici6n* ttt make the })llBlnt droop before a supply of water ii 
giv^a, which should tfien be copious and thoroughly gofh]^ 
to the bottom of the pot; but always empty it* out t)f • the 
saucer or pan, in which the pot stands: the water used should 
always be about the same temperature as that in which the 
plants grow; avoid using it fresh from the pump. 

3rd. Being over-poUed in unsuitable soil This is also a 
crying evil, and large pofe' invariably given to weak plants, 
with the view of causing them to grow; but such practition- 
ers are like the unskilful physician who gluts the weakly 
stomach of his patient, only hastening on what they are try- 
ing' to prevent With weak plants the very reverse should 
be ppactised^ ^ving small pots to eiicourage their roots out- 
ward: whereaff, the earth in a large pot to a small. plant, with 
frequent waterings, soon becomes sour and stagnated, and 
utterly dl>noxious to the roots of even the strongest growing 
plants; If the directions and table of soils, in this work, are 
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propetlj followed up, unswiuMa foib wiU nody oecnr^ 
oqpeeially when each genus is aepaietely treated. 

It fact, we have yet to be Goavinoed, why all {danta, witk 
the exception of a few tropical, and those belonging toErioem 
and Epacridea, will not grow and bloom well in looms and 
windows. With the following ^monthly instnictiooa, and 
executing them properly, failure will seldom occur; but 
where failure should occur, we would call particular atten- 
tion to the tribe of Cactii, which are Taried, beautiful, and 
truly interestini^ and grow admirably in dry rooms, with or 
without full exposure to the sun, and in any temperature 
from 4SP to 85% requiring only small portions of water once 
a week in winter, and twice or thrice a week during sum- 
men they also only require fresh soil once a year, or even 
once in two year^ lor large plants^ will be found sufficient. 
The variety now caltiyated is truly astonishing, and we 
doubt not, but ia a few years, large horticultural buildings 
wiU be erected for .their express culture, and to the inexpe- 
rienced amateur, there is not a fiunily of plants that will giv& 
more satisfSurtion, or, when properly studied, will a^^jtl great- 
er interest and amusement 



JANUARY. 

Plants tliat are kept in rooms generally are sudi as re- 
quire a medium temperature, say from 40° to 60°. Sitting 
rooms or parlours, about this season, are, for the most part, 
heated irom 60° to 70°, and very seldom has the air any ad- 
mittance into these apartments; thus keeping the tempera- 
ture from 10° to 15° higher than the nature of the plants re- 
quire, and excluding that fresh air which is requisite to 
^support a vegetative principle. Therefore, as far as practi- 
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caUei let the pkuits be kept m a room adjokiiog to ow 
where there is fire heat^ and the iotervening door can be 
opened when deairable. They will admit soi^etimea of be- 
ing as low as 38^. 

If they be constantly kept where there is fire^ let the win- 
dow be opened some inches, once a day, for a few minutes^ 
thereby making the air of the apartment more congeniaV 
both for animal and vegetable nature. 

WATERING* Bui. 

All that is necessary is merdy to keep the soil in a moist 
state, that is, do not let it get so dry that you can divide the 
particles of earth, nor so wet that they could be beat to day* 
The frequency of watering can be best regulated by the per- 
son doing it, as it depends entirely upon the size of the pot 
or jar in proportion to the plant, whether it is too small or 
too large, and the situation it stands in, whether moist or 
arid. Never allow any quantity of water to stand in the 
fiats or saucers. This is too frequently practised with plants 
in general. Such as CdBa JEiMbpica^ or African Lily, will 
do well, as water is its element, (like SagiUikia in this coun- 
try;) the Hydrdngea and Hyacinths^ when in a growing 
state^ will do admirably under such treatment. Many plants 
may do well for some time, but it being so contrary to their 
nature, causes premature decays a fetid stagnation takes place 
at the root, the foliage becomes yellow, the plant stunted, 
and death fdlows. 

\ 

OF CAMELLIA JAPQNICA. 

In rooms, the buds of Camellias will be well swelled, and 
on the double white and double variegated sorts, perhaps they 
will be .full blown. While in that state the temperature 
should not be below 40^; if lower, they will not expand so 
well, and the* expanded petals will soon become yellow and 
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deeajr. If they are where there is fire h^ they most have 
plenty of air admitted to^ them erery favotiraUe opportimtty^ 
and water freely giTen* or the consequence will be, that all 
the buds will turn dark brown, and fall off. It is generally 
the case, in the treatment of these beauttfb! plants in rooms, 
that through too much intended care they are entirely de^ 
stroyed. They do not agree with confined air, and to sponge 
frequently will greatly promote the health of the plants, and 
add to the beauty of their foliage, as it prevents the attack* 
of the red spider. 

When the flowers are expanded, and droop, tie them up 
neatly, so that the flower may be shown to evwy advantiq^e. 



OF INBECT8* fc& 

I 

Insects of various kinds will be appearing oa your plantSL 
For method of destruction, see Hot-house, January* It will 
not be agreeable to fumigate the room or rooms, or even to 
have the smell of tobacco near the house from this causes 

Take a tub of soft water, (if the day ia frosty, it had bet* 
ter be done in the house,)aavert the plant,.holding tbe hand, 
or tying a piece of cloth, or any thing of the kind,. over the 
soil in the pot, put all the branches in the water, keeping (he 
pot in the hand, drawing it to and fro a few times; take it 
out, and shake it. If any insects remain, take a small fine 
brush, and brush, them off, giving another dip, which will 
clean them for the present As spoh as they appear Bffdfh 
repeat the process — ^for nothing that we have found out, or 
heard of, can totally extirpate them. 

OP BtTJLBOUS ROOTS INf GEKfiRAt. 

If you have retained any of the Cape buSbt from the last 
planting, let them be put in,, m the eari^ part of the miMith. 
For method, see iStf;9<ejnj(er. Those tb«t are gvbWing txMk 
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bp^ kept very oear Xh^ ligbt^ tlutt i^, close to the windoiv, or 
tbey. will ,not floorish to. your BaitiBCEtciion. The fall*flower- 
ing Qi^aUs may be kept on the stage, or aoy other place, to 
give room to those that are to £k>wer. 

HyacpithSf Jongt^bf J^/arcissus, TuUjMtf tic^ will keep 
very well in a nx^m where fire heat ia constantly kesptf pro- 
vided that they are close to the window* A succession of 
thei!e; as before observed, may beautify the drawing-room 
from February to April, by having a reserved stock, in a 
cpld situation, and taking a few of them every week into the 
Warmest apartment 

Wherever any of the bulbs are growing,, and in the ii|t&- 
rior of the ro<Hn, remove them close to the light, observing, 
to turn the pots or glas^s frequently to prevent them from, 
growing to one side, and giving them support as soon as die 
Btems droop, or the bead becomes pendent. The saucers 
under the Hyacinth and Narcissus may stand with water^ 
and observe to change the-water in the gli^sses, once or twice 
stweek- 

. Every one that has any taste or refinement ia their floral 
undertakings, will delight in seeing the plants in perfection: 
to have them so, they must be divested of every leaf that 
has the appearance of decaying— »let this always be attend* 
edto* 
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FEBRUARY. 

At tltii» aeascm, the plants call for the most assiduous at^ 
tention^ If the ^tage ha^ been made according to our de* 
ascription in September; in very cold nights it should be 
drawn to the centre of the foom, or at least withdraw;n from 
the window, observing every night to close the window 
tight by shutters, or some substitute equally as good. Apd, 
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if the temperature begins to fidl below 40^, means should be 
adopted to prevent it from lowering, either by putting a fire 
in the room, or opening any adjoining apartment where fiie 
is constantly kept This latter method is the best where it 
is practicable, and ought to be studied to be made so. 

Some, very injudtciously, in extreme frosts put into the 
room, where there is no chimney, amongst the plants, a 
furnace of charcoal, in order to heat the room. The effect 
is, that the foliage becomes dark brown, and hardened like, 
and many of the plants die, the rest not recoyering until 
summer. 

Watering may be attended to according to the directions 
of January, only observing that those that begin to grow 
will absorb a little more than those that are dormant. 

Roses, especially the daily, if kept in the house, wHl 
begin to show flower. Use means to kill the green-fly that 
may attack them. 

Hyacinths and other bulbs must have regular attendance in 
tying up, &c. Take care not to tie them too tightly, leaving 
sufficiency of space for the stem ix) expand. Give those in 
Ae glasses their necessary supplies, and keep them all near the 
light. Never keep bulbous roots, while growing, under the 
shade of any other plant 

CamettiaSj with all their varied beauties, will, in this month, 
make a splendid show. Adhere to the directions given in 
the previous month, and so that new varieties may be ob- 
tained, (see Green-fiousey February^ under the head of Ca- 
meSta,) which directions are equally applicable here. When 
the flowers are full blown, and kept in a temperature between 
40® and 50°, they will be perfect for the space of four, five, 
and frequently six weeks, and a good selection of healthy 
plants will continue to flower f;pom December to ApriL 

Be sure that there is a little air admitted at all favourable 
opportunities. 
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MARCH. 

If the plaoto m IhMi iitiiatioiui tiave b«m properif ^ 
tended to by edmittttig etr at all fkvoutabk tim^ ead wben 
the apartment was beioir 40% a little ire heat applied to 
eoaotereet the oeld> keepiag the heat above that de^ee; yam 
attention will be rewarded by the healthy appeamnee of 
your planti. The weather by tbia time haa generally bih 
come milder, so that air may be more freely admitted, eq>a^ 
eially from ten to three o*elook* They will Mqttite a rnovn 
liberal supply of water, but alwaya ayoid keeping, them wet« 
Piek oSbH decayed leavea, and tie up any itraggUng ahoots; 
give the pota a top-dvessing with fre«h 0oil^ whidi will gvctati 
ly invigorate the planfta, aed will allow the fresh air to atfl 
upon the roots, which ii one of the prinelpal asaiataota ii| re* 
getation. For those that require shifUi^^or i^epetti^gr^e^ 
(Grsao-Aoifse^ March;) the plants enumerated there equidly, 
apply here, if they are in the eolleetion, with tbia 
that well kept rooms are about two or three weeks 
than the green-house. After, the end of this month, where 
there is a eooveniencei plants will do better m windows ttnlb 
look to the ea9t» in which the diretet rayf of a. hot. sun wfl 
prevented from falling epoa tbemi and the. mpfuM^; SMA v 
m<Mre congenial Cor plants in thin country than the afternoon 
sun* Where there la any doat on the leavea of aoj of tbemi 
take a sponge and water, andkY^^ke the wholci^Ieaif^ likewisi^ 
divest them of all insects. The green-fly is perhaps, on the 
rosesf if there are no conveniences for fumigating, wash them 
o£f as previously directed. Where there aire only a few 
plants, these pests could be very easily kept off by examining 
the plants every day. For the scaly insect, see January. If 
they have not been cleared off, get it done directly; for by 
the heat of the weather they will increase tenfold. 
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FLOWERING PLANTS. 

Hyacinths^ TkUipSy N'arcissusy Jonquils^ and Crocus^ will 
be generally in flower. The former require plenty of wa- 
ter, and the saucers under the pots should be constantly ftill 
until they are done blooming. The others need only be li^ 
berally supplied at the surface of the pot Give them neat 
green painted rods to support their flower stems, and keep 
them all near the light The spring flowering Oxalis will 
not open except it is exposed to the full rays of the sun. The 
LaekendHa is greatly improved in colour with exposure to 
the sun, though when in flower its beauties are preserved by 
keeping it a little in the shade. 

Pritnulai, or Primrose, both Chinese and European, de- 
list in an airy exposure; but the sun destroys the beauty of 
iheir flowers by making the colours fade^ 

Cam(llui$. Many of them will be in perfection. See 
green-house this month for a description of the finest vsupie^- 
ties. Bo not let the sun shine upon the bioomA, Those 
that are done flowering, will, in smalt pots, require to be re- 
potted. 

The Hyacinths that are in glasses most be regularly sup- 
plied with water. The roots will be very much reduced by 
this method; therefore, when the bloom is over, if possible, 
plant them in the garden, or bury them in pots of earth, ta 
ri^n and strengthen the bulbs. They cannot satis&ctorily 
be again flowered in glasses, and, properly, they ought not to 
be allowed to bloom in the garden next year. Those that are 
done flowering in pots, can be set aside, and the usual water- 
ings gradually withdrawn. Treat all other Dutch bulbs in a 
similar manner. 
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APRIL. 

We remarked last month, that about thb season^ where it 
IB convenient, an eastern window is more congenial to plants 
than a southern. The sun becomes too powerful, and the 
morning sun is preferable to that of the afternoon. West is 
also preferable to south. Some keep their flowering plants 
in excellent order at a north window. But the weather is so 
mild after this, that there is no difficulty in protecting and 
growing plants in rooms. They generally suffer most from 
want of air and water; the window must be up a few inches, 
or altogether, according to the mildness of the day. And as 
plants are liable to get covered with dust in these apaitments, 
and not so convenient to be syringed or otherwise cleaned, 
take the first opportunity of a mild day to carry them to a 
shady situation, and syringe well with water such as are not 
in flower; or, for want of a syringe, take a watering-pot 
with a rose upon it; allowing them to stand until they drip, 
when they may be put into their respective situations; or ex- 
pose them to a shower of rain, but avoid allowing them to be 
deluged, which would be very injurious. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTS BROUGHT FROM THE GREEN. 

HOUSE. 

Any plants that are brought from the green-house during 
the spring months ought to be as little exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun as possible. Keep them in airy situations, 
with plenty of light, giving frequent and liberal supplies of 
water. Plants may be 3 ft en observed through our city 
during this month fully eicposcu in the outside of a south 
window, with the blaze oL a mid-day sun upon them, and 
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these, toOf just come from the temperate and damp atmo- 
q>here of a well-»regulated green<>hou8e» Being thus placed in 
an arid situation, scorched between the glass and the sun, 
whose heat is too powerful for them to withstand, the transit 
tion is so sudden, that, howerer great their beauties may 
have appeared, they in a few days become brown, the flow- 
ers tarnish or decay, and the failure is generally attributed 
to individuals not at all concerned. From this and similar 
causies many have drawn the unjust conclusion, viz., that 
^plants from green-houses are of too delicate a nature to be 
exposed in rooms or windows at this early season." But 
everjr year (p ves more and more proof to the contrary. TTiere 
are ladies in Philadelphia, and those not a few, whose rooms 
and windows at this period vie with the finest of our green- 
houses, with respect to the health, beauty, and order of their 
plants, and we might almost say in variety. Some of them 
have gol above twenty kinds of Camellias in their coUeC'* 
tions, which afford a continual beauty through the winter, 
with many other desirable and equally valuable plants.* The 
plants generally are now growing pretty freely, and are not 
so liable to sufier from liberal supplies of water, observing 
never to give it until the soil in the pot is incUmng to be- 
come dry, and administering it in the evenings or mom* 
ings. 

FLOWBRiNG puurrs. 

Our directions last month under this head will equally 
apply now. The Chinese roses and geraniums that are now 
coming plentifully into flower should be kept tiear the Ught, 
and in airy exposures, to brighten their eoloors, otherwise 
they will be very pale and sickly^ 

• Wa knov a gcBtteaiAn in WMhiagten city wfto odthmfta^ lb gtttl psr- 

ft«aol^ ilml €M hiiiidi^ wi0li» «r tbe j^MBiaa, and tt^ 
wMi «alj CM wMow. 
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BRINGING PLANTS OtT OP THE CELL*AR,'&c. 

All or most of the plants that have been in the cellar 
during i^nter^ such as Pomegranate^^ Lagerstramiast Ify- 
drdngeasy Oleanders, Sweet-hay , Sf^c, may be brought out to 
the open air any time about the middle of the month* If 
any of them stand in need of larger pots or tubs, have them 
turned out, the balls reduced, and put them in others a little 
larger, or, where convenient, they may be planted in the 
ground. Be sure to keep the Hydr&ngeas in shady situa- 
tions* It will not be advisable to eitpose entirely the orange 
and lemon trees, until the end of this or first of next month* 
Where there are any scale or foulness of any kind collected 
on the foliage or wood, have them cleaned directly before 
the heat increases the one, and to get clear of the disagree- 
able appearance of the other. 



MAY. 

All the plants will be able to witbstimd exposure, in the 
general state of the seasons, about the tenth of the month* 
Begin about the first to take out the hardiest, such as Lau- 
resUnus, Ifydr&ngeas, Roiee^ Primroses, Polyanthus^ 4*c», and 
thus allow the others to stand more free, and become bar- 
dened to exposure. The reason that plants are so often 
seen brown, stunted, and almost half dead during summer, 
is from the exposed situation they are placed in, with the 
direct sun upon them, and too frequently from being so 
sparingly watered. There are no shrubby plants cultivated 
in pots that are benefited by full exposure to the hot sun 
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from this period to September. A north-eastern aspect is 
the best for every plant, except CictuSf Motf JMbsemiryte- 
ihemumf and such as go under the name of succulents, which 
may be fully exposed to the sun, but not to long and conti- 
nue rains. Where there are only a few plants, they should 
be conveniently placed, to allow water from a pot with a 
rose mouth to be poured frequently over them, which is the 
best substitute for' the syringe. ASpine, ConmiUoj Fiichsia, 
CamiOiaj Primrosey and Pob/Anthns^ do not agree with bright 
sun, through the summer. There has been a general ques- 
tion what is the cause of the death of so many of the 
D&phne odora. It may b6 observed, that the first place 
that shows symptoms of decay, is at the surface of the soil, 
and this takes place a few weeks before there are evident 
efiects of it The cause is from the efl^t of heat or sun 
and water, acting on the stem at least. If the soil is drawn 
in the form of a cone round the stem, to throw off the wa- 
ter to the edges of the pot, that the stem may be dry above 
the roots, mortification does not take place, neither do they 
die prematurely, when thus treated. For farther remBiks^ 
see Green-house, this montL 



CAPiS BUI.B& 

Any of these that are done flowering, such as LdOf Oxa- 
lis, LacketuUiaj 4*^., as soon as the foliage b^ns to decay, 
turn the pots on their sides, which will ripen the roots, and, 
when perfectly dry, clear them from the soil, wrap them up 
in paper, with their names attached, and put them careful- 
ly aside until the time of planting. 
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REPOTTING. 

Where it is required, repot C&ciuSy JUoe^ Mesembrydntke- 
mums, and all other succulents, with any of the Amaryllis 
that are required to be kept in pots ; also^Ckpe Jasmines. For 
description of the above, see Hot- house and Green^bouse of 
this month, under the same head. 



JUNE AND JULY. 

The only attention requisite to these plants, is in giving 
water, keeping them from being much exposed to either sun 
or high windS; and preventing the attack of insects. Water 
must be regularly given every evening, when there has not 
been rain during the day. Where they are in a growing 
state, they are not liable at this season of the year to suffer 
from too much water, except in a few instances, such as the 
Lemon-scented Geranium, and those kinds that are tube- 
rose rooted, as Ardkns, Bicohry THstum, &c., which should 
have moderate supplies. 

All the plants ought to be turned round every few weeks 
to prevent them from growing to one side, by the one being 
more dark than the other, and keep those of a straggling 
growth tied neatly to rods. Wherever insects of any de- 
scription appear, wash them off directly. Give regular sy- 
ringings or sprinklings from the rose of a watering-pot Be 
particularly attentive in this respect to the CamSliaSy which 
will keep the foliage in a healthy state. 

If the foliage of Lilium longifiorum, or JapSnictim, has 
decayed, do not water them while dormant, as they are 
easily injured by such treatments 
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AUGUST. 

For the kinds of pUats that require pottini^ we refer to 
Ibe green*houie for thb month. All that are therein t^ieei* 
fied are peculiarly adapted for roomsi and we would eall at- 
tention to the genus Cyclamenj which has not been general- 
ly introduced into the collections of our ladies; as^ firom the 
character and beauty of the flowers^ they are very attracting, 
and highly deserving of culture. Attend to the Gveraniunu^ 
as there directed, and be particular in haying them cut down, 
and repotted, as there fully described. The Orangt^y Ze- 
wumSf Oleanders, and Mfrtlet, that are k^t in cellara or 
rooms, should haye the same attention in this month as di- 
rected in the green-house^ which to repeat here would be 
occupying space unnecessarily. 

JUieda odorAUif or Mignonette, is one of the most fragrant 
annuals. To haye it in perfection during winter, the seed 
should be sown about the end of this month, or the begin- 
ning of next, into pots of fine lig|ht earth, and sprinkled with 
water, frequently. When it comes up, the plants must be 
thinned out or tranq)lanted: the former method is preferable. 
Keep them from firost during winter, and always near the ^ 
light 

This will equally apply to the green-house. 

Cape bnlbs, such as Sparaxis, Jxia, OxoKs, and LachenO' 
Ua, should now be planted. For method and sorts, see 
Green*bou8e in August and September. 



ft 
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SEPTEMBER. 

JUhere there is a quantity of plants to be kept in these 
jflvtmeDts, they should be^lisposed of to the best eflfect, and, 
^ the same time, in such a manner as will be most effectual 
to their preservation. A stage of some description is better 
than a table, and, of whatever shape or form, it ought *to 
be on castors, that it may, in severe nights of frost, be drawn 
to the centre of the room. The shape may be either con- 
cave, a half circle, or one square side. The bottom step or 
table should be six inches wide and five inches deep, keeping 
each successive «tep one inch farther apart, to the desired 
height, which may be about six feet. Allowing the first 
step to be about two feet from the floor, there will be five 
or six steps, which will hold about fifty pots of a common 
site. A stage in the form of half a circle will hold more, 
look tile handsomest, aad be most convenient. We have 
seen them circular, and when filled appeared like a pyramid. 
These do very well, bat they must be lamed every day, or 
the plants will not grow regularly. With this attention it 
is decidedly the best. Green is the most suitable colour to 

paint thenu 

.. < 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The directions given for the green-house this month, are 
equally applicable here. The late blooming Chrytanthe^ 
mumSf are psurticularly adapted for rooms. The colours are 
so varied, and many of them are dwarf-growing, and even 
neat in their habit, especially the new hybrid sorts. 
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OCTOBER. 

Have a stage or stages, as described last monthi in the A- 
tuations where they are iatended to remain all wiater; place 
the plants on them from the first to the eighth of this month, 
beginning with the tallest on, the top, gi*aduating to the bot- 
tom* It is desirable to place flats or saucers under each, to 
prevent the water from falling to the floor, and the water 
should be emptied from the flats of all except those of CdUa 
and HydrdngecL The latter, while dormant, should be kept 
only a little moist 

Previous to taking in the plantfl, they should be divested 
of every decayed leaf, insects, and all contracted dust, having 
their shoots neatly tied up, and every one in correct order. 
Every leaf of the CamSUias ought to be sponged, and the 
plants placed in an airy exposure, and from this period till 
they begin to grow, have them exposed to the sun. . 1/ the 
flower buds are too crowded, picking ofl* the weakest will 
preserve the remainder in greater perfection, and prevent 
them, in part, from falling ofil Do not, on any occasion, 
keep them in a room where there is much fluctuating fire 
heat, as the flower buds will not expand, except they are 
kept in an even temperature. See Green-house, this month, 
more largely on this subject 



OF BULBOUS BOOTS. 



Those that are intended to flower in glasses, should be 
placed therein this month, and kept in a cool room. After 
the fibres begin to push a few shoots, the glasses may be 
taken to the warmest apartments to cause them to flower 
early. Bring a few from the coldest to the warmest every 
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two weeks, and thus a succession of bloom may be kept up 
from January to Mardi. Hyacinths and other Dutch bulbs 
should now be planted in pots. See Green-house for full 
directions. 

Cape Bulbs, All that are unplanted and offering to grow, 
should be put in pots forthwith. Ample directions are given 
for the planting of these in the two preceding months. 

Repot. Riihus rosc&fbliuSy or Bramble-rose. They should 
have pots one size larger than those they are now in. To 
make them flower profusely, when done blooming in May, 
divide them and put only a few stems in one pot, and repot 
them in this month, as above directed. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

Any herbaceous j>lants in the collection ou^t to be set 
aside^ and the water ^n part withheld. When the stems and 
foliage are decayed, the plants may be put in a cool cellar, 
where they will not be in danger of frost, and be permitted 
to remain there until they begin to grow; then bring them 
to the light, and treat as directed for these kinds of plants. 
Deciduous plants may be treated in a similar manner. 



NOVEMBER. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 



The remarks and instructions that are given, last month, 
for these apartments, will equally answer here. Where the 
Dutch bulbs were omitted to be placed in glasses, they ought 
not to be longer delayed. 
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OzMs. The autumn flowering qiecies will now be in 
bloom, and must be kept in the sun to make them expand 
freely. The neglect of this is the principal reason that these 
plants do not flower perfectly in rooms. 

CamilHas* These plants, where there is a collection, 
flower from this period till April; and the general desire to 
be fully acquainted with the method of their culture has in- 
duced us to be liberal in our observations on erery point and 
period through the various stages of their growth and flow- 
ering. We will here only remind the inquirer, that a pure 
air and plenty of water, giving the plants frequent sprin- 
klings, are the present necessities, which only are conducive 
to their perfection. 

Attend to the turhing of Geraniums and other rapidly 
growing plants, that ail sides of them may have an equal 
share of light* 



DECEMBER. 

As tlie ti'ying season is now approaching for M plants that 
are kept in rooms, especially those that are desired to have 
a flourishing aspect throu^ the winter, a few general in- 
structions (although they may hare been previously ad- 
vanced,) will, perhaps, be desirable to all those wha are en- 
gaged in this interesting occupation, which forms a luxury 
through the retired hours of a winter season, and with very 
little attention many are the beauties of vegetative nature 
that will be developed to the gratification of every reflecting 
mind. The following is a routine of every day culture. 

Do not, at any time, admit air (except for a few moments) 
^hile the thermometer is below 35°, exposed in the shade. 

In time of very severe frosts, the plants dught to be with- 
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drawn from the window to the oentre of the room during 
night 

Never give water unti] the soil in the pots is inclining to 
become dry, except for Hyacinths and other Dutch hilbs 
that are in a growing state, which must be liberally sup- 
plied. 

. Destroy all insects as soon as they appear: for the means of 
destruction, see next month. 

Give a little air every favourable opportunity, (that is, 
when the thermometer is above 35^, exposed in the shade,) 
by putting up the window one, two, or three inches, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather. 

Clean the foliage with sponge, and water frequently to re« 
move all dust, &c. The water thus used must not exceed 
80^ but 60^ is preferable. 

Turn the plants frequently to prevent them growing to 
one side. 

Roses of the daily sort may be obtained early by having 
Jiem in a warm room, that has a south window, and 
as soon as they begin to grow, admit air in small portions 
about noon every day that the sun has any effect Such 
must be well supplied with water. 

Bulbs in glasses must be supplied with fresh water at least 
^ce a week, in which period they will inhale all the nutri- 
tive gas that they derive from that element, if they are in a 
growing state. 

CanUUiasy when in bud and flower, should never be al- 
lowed to become the least dry, neither confined from fresh 
air. The effects would be that the buds would become 
stinted, dry, and drop off. Therefore, to have these in per- 
ibction, attend strictly to watering. Give frequent airings, 
and wash the leaves, occasionally, with water. Never 
keep them in a room, where there is a strong coal. fire. 
The most of CamiUias will bear .3^ of frost without tiie 
smallest injury, so that they are easier kept than GeraniumSf 
except when they are in bloom. In that state frost will de- 
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stroy the flowers. The air of a close cellar is also destrue^* 
tive to the buds. 

The reason that the Camellia does not bloom perfectly in 
parlours, or other heated rooms, is owing to their being too 
warm and arid, destroying the vital vegetative principle of 
the plant, and it soon perishes. There is one way in which 
these plants can be kept perfect even in such dry places when 
the recess in the windows is of sufficient depth as to allow 
plants to stand within it, enclosing them from the apartment 
by another sash: in such a situation water could be placed 
which would keep the atmosphere between the windows per- 
fectly moist The verdure would be rich, and the flowers 
brilliant; and they would be completely protected from dust 
— ^the whole would have a very pleasing effect. Attention 
will be requisite to give them air during the mild part of the 
day. There are several Camellias not proper for room cul- 
ture; those which have dry brown scaly buds, are to be 
avoided, such as anemonejhray egertonioy clevianuj fulgent^ 
atrorubenSf also avoid woodsiij chandilerii, and dorseliaj as 
being difficult of expanding, — ^they are so very full of petals. 
Those most proper for room culture are, double wkiie, eon^ 
chiflorat eclipse ffimbriata^Jtarida^ imbricatOytnaKfloray ptJUh 
nrflara^ punctata^ CclmUii, rossii, speciosa^ variegatOj and in- 
camata. Such will be found to bloom freely and fully: 
many others might be added, but these will give an idea of 
those sorts that agree best with room culture. We cannot 
conclude our subject without giving our readers some hints 
on the effect of plants in household apartments. It has been 
proven that the leaves of plants absorb carbonic acid gas by 
their upper surfaces, and give out oxygen by thrir under ones, 
thereby tending to purify the air in as far as animal life is 
concerned, because carbonic acid gas is pernicious to animals, 
and oxygen is what that life requires. It is in the light, how- 
ever, that these operations are carried on, for in the dark, 
plants give out carbonic, it does not appear that any of the 
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scentless products given out by plants are injurious to human 
beings, because those who live among accumulated plants are 
not less healthy than others, but ratlier enjoy more unin- 
terrupted health, which, of itself, is a sufficient recommenda- 
tion for all to spend their leisure moments in so healthful and 
rational an employment 



THE 



AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN 



DIRECTORY. 



ON THE CULTURE OF THE GRAPE. 

We are not aware of any vegetable production that is more 
conducive to the luxurious gratifications and pleasures of man 
than the vine. In fact, there is no fruit so delicious, appli- 
cable to so many purposes, nor any that is so agreeable to 
all palates: from the remotest ages the vine has been cele- 
brated as the emblem of plenty, and the ^ symbol of happi- 
ness." Its quickness of growth, its great fertility, and asto- 
nishing vegetative powers, with its unknown age, has fendered 
it one of the most fruitful blessings bestowed by Providence; a 
blessing which almost every inhabitant of this union may en- 
joy, and we see no occasion to doubt but that thousands of acres 
of our fertile uplands will be converted into vineyards, pro- 
ducing the finest fruits, and richest wines in the world. In- 
deed, with very little care and attention our unsightly post 
and rail fences may be converted into grape espaliers, and 
fine wines produced at as little cost as spruce beer; — every 
square foot of surface might be made to produce a pound of 
grapes, and every post, at least, round our gardens afford am- 
ple space for one vine, which would yearly produce from 
three to nine pounds of fruit, fit either for the table or the 
wine-press. But the small space allotted in this volume will 
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not allow us to dilate on this fruitful subject Our object is 
to give a few hints on the aspect, soil, propagation, and cul* 
ttire of the vine, so as to produce an extra crop in the soutU* 
"est given space. We will then consider^ first, the 



AsPBcrr. 

As our climate gives us plenty of heat for the maturatioa 
of the vine, we have, therefore, more scope in aspect than 
any other country. However, the most preferable is one 
from south to east, or west Shelter from high and often 
recurring winds is a prime consideration. Our western and 
south-western gusts of wind are very destructive to the vine 
when it is in the full vigour of growth: it dissipates all 
the accumulated secretions of the foliage, and closes its pores^ 
thereby totally deranging the vital functions of the plant, 
which (although in the height of the growing season) has been 
known to be suspended for weeks. There are frequently 
many local circumstances affecting the shelter of walls and 
other buildings, which, where they exist, must determine the 
hest aspect for training the vine. But if there be no such 
local circumstances, we have no hesitation in stating that an 
jeastern aspect is the best On such the sun shines with full 
force during the morning, at which time there is something 
highly favourable to vegetation in his rays, which seems to 
stimulate the energies of plants in an extrordinary degree^ 
and to excite them to a vigorous exertion of all the functions 
appertaining to vegetable life. 



ON SOIL. 

The soil most genial to the growth of the vine, and the 
tnaturaty of its fruit, is a rich sandy, turfy loam, about two 
feet deep, on a dry, gravelly, rocky, or sandy bottom; the 
Koots run with avidity into such sub-soib, lying secure from 
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liie excess of moislurey which always accumulates in clayey 
or compact soils. The excrementitious matter discharged 
from the roots of a vine is very great, and if this be giveit 
out in close and retentive soils, they quickly become delete 
rious, and a languid and diseased vegetation ensues: this is 
the great reason that so many failures exist. It may hence 
be inferred that vines will not thrive in a cold wet soil, or 
one composed of stiff clay, which is easily accounted for from 
the fact that they delight only in soils easily rendered dry 
by evaporation, and free from excess of moisture, and are al- 
ways more warm, which is so genial to the growth of this 
plant To elucidate this we can record an' instance that oc- 
curred a few years ago in this vicinity: — A vine border was 
dug out to the depth of three feet and a half, in a cold reten- 
tive clay soil, twenty inches of stone, brick, and lime rub- 
bish were put in the bottom, and the remainder filled up with 
good compost for the vines in which they were planted, and 
grew well for two years, and produced some fruit; finally, 
they languished, and almost died, and it was at once pro- 
nounced that fine foreign grapes would not do in this coun- 
try. But, OTt examining the roots of the plants, it was disco- 
vered that they were rotten from the excess of moisture 
which was retained in this pit; for though it had been par- 
tially filled with a dry botttom, no provision was made to 
carry off the water, therefore it proved to be a complete wa- 
ter pail: a drain was necessarily dug to the full depth to 
carry off the water, and the soil generally renewed ; the vines 
were cut to within two feet of the ground; they now (four 
years after the operation) grow luxuriantly, and produce 
abundant crops every year. Therefore, if the sub-soil is not 
naturally dry, it must be made so by draining, which is the 
basis of the work, filling up the bottom with a sufficient quan- 
tity of dry materials, such as stones, broken moderately small, 
brick-bats, lumps of lime rubbish, oyster shells, &c, which 
will keep them dry and warm, by the free admission of air 
•nd solar heat, and to admit of heavy rains passing quickly 
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through without being retained suflSciently long to saturate 
the roots or injure the tender extremities; having- thus fur- 
nished a dry bottom, cover to the desired height with turf 
taken about three inches deep from a rich pasture; and, to 
every four loads of turf^ add one load of thoroughly decom* 
posed manure, at least one year old, interspersing it with 
bones of any description, oyster shells, or any other enrichp^ 
ing material that undergoes slow decomposition: the whole 
must be repeatedly turned^ and allowed to settle before the 
vines are planted. Extreme caution has to be exercised in 
administering bone dust, slaughter-house ofial, and other 
over rich manures, especially if the vines are to be plant- 
ed the same or even the following season. Soils glutted- 
with instant enriching manures is destructive to the vine. 
The surface of the border should have a gentle descent from 
the wall or fence: never crop your vine borders, and be care- 
ful of treading much upon them; a board trellis should be 
laid for walking upon when the operation of pruning, tying, 
jkcy takes place, which is almost daily during summer. The 
border, after it has been, once made, ought never to be stirred, 
except at intervals, to keep it from becoming hard and im- 
pervious to heat or moisture; and, when necessary, it should 
ionly be forked up about two inches deep, at all times taking 
care not to injure the roots. 

In dry sandy soils all that is wanted for the full perfec- 
tion of the grape is, to take out about one foot of the poor- 
est of the ground, and replace it by turf from a meadow, 
adding thereto a portion of well decomposed manure. Sweep- 
ings from turnpike roads, where there is much travel, is 
ao excellent article for incorporating with such soils; it 
is of an enriching quality, its component parts consisting 
chiefly of sand, pulverized stones, dung, and. urine, which is 
of a more lasting nature than can be found in almost any 
other compost; it ought to be thoroughly incorporated wit^ 
the other soil soon after it has been collected from the road, 
$B all its .valuable qualities will then be entirely preserved^ 
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The foregoing remarks in the preparation of soil, if followed, 
will ensure the luxuriant growlh of vines, and the yearly 
production of fine crops of grap>es, and, when circumstances 
will permit, should be practically adopted at all times. But 
it must not be supposed tiiat vines will not grow and mature 
fine crops unless thus encouraged in extra prepared soils. 
Such is not the fact, for vines will do well in any soil that 
is not adhesive, and has a dry bottom; but they grow finer 
and bear greater crops of fruit within a given space of time, 
when planted in ground that has been properly prepared for 
their reception. For instance, if two cuttings be planted, the 
One in a soil fully prepared, and the other in that of the lat- 
ter description, it will be found at the end of three years 
that the vine in the former soil is double the size of the 
latter; consequently, the strong vine will produce two-thirds 
more fruit, and of a better quality than the weak vine. 
This difference occurring every year, and even greater as 
the age increases, is su£Scient to amply repay for all the 
trouble and expense incurred in making a suitable] compost 
However, the disadvantage of a poor soil may in part be com- 
pensated for by planting the vines closer together. If, indeed, 
vines could not be planted with any prospect of success, ex- 
cept in borders, purposely prepared, only a very small quan- 
tity of grapes would be grown, compared with what this rich 
and fertile country is capable of producing. 

Many instances occur in towns and cities, around dwell- 
ings and other descriptions of brick and stone erections, which 
present very favourable situations for the training of vines, but 
which, nevertheless, are so situated as to admit of little or no 
Boil being placed at their roots. In such cases, if an opening 
can be made, twenty inches deep, and as many wide, it will 
be sufficient to admit of the roots of a young vine, which will 
liupport it till its rambling roots have found their way under 
the pavement, or along the walls to some more distant nou- 
rishment; if a wider space can be made, it will, of course, be 
petter: loosen the sides and bottom as mQch as possible, and 
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fill up with compost; as previously directed, and therein plant 
the vine. The surface covering, whether of brick or stone, 
may be replaced after the soil has fully settled, leaving a 
hole about six inches square to allow the stem of the plant to 
swell in its future growth. The roots soon find their way 
under the paving or along the foundation walls, and, indeed, 
in every direction in search after food, and will extract nou- 
rishment from sources apparently barren. The fact is, that 
the roots of the vine possess an astonishing power of adapt- 
ing themselves to any situation in which they may be planted, 
provided it be a dry one. 



ON THE PROPAGATION OF VINES, 

Vines are generally propagated in the open ground by cut- 
tings and layers. 

By cuttings. At the general pruning, provide cuttings of 
the preceding summer's growth, choose such as are of a me- 
dium size, well ripened and short-jointed, cut them into 
lengths of about eighteen inches each, leaving at the ends 
not less than two inches of wood to protect the eye, place 
these temporary cuttings about three-fourths of their length 
in the ground, in a warm and sheltered situation, where they 
can be protected with a little litter from the severity of frost 
during winter. The best time for planting them is about 
the 25th of March, in this latitude, earlier or later, if more 
south or north: if intended to plant the cutting where 
the plant is to remain, which is the most preferable method, 
prepare them in the following manner: — 

By cutting them into lengths of three buds each, and let 
the uppermost bud have an inch of blank wood remaining to 
protect it, the extremity of which, must be cut in a slanting 
manner, and the slanting side opposite to the buds, to throw 
ofifthe moisture: the end that is to be inserted in the ground, 
cut transversely just under the bud, and the cutting will 
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be complete^ the cuttings being thus prepared, plant them 
forthwith: if intended to remain, place two in each space, 
inserting them in the ground, so as the second eye may be 
about half an inch under the soil, which must be pressed 
close, when it will, most frequently, be found that the eye, 
thus placed, will grow first and strongest, when the upper 
eye can be displaced; if both the cuttings grow, cut off the 
weakest. During May, June, and July, care must be taken 
to keep the cuttings constantly moist; soap-suds or drainings 
of the dunghill can be used for the purpose once a week, 
but not oftener, using rain or river water for general waterings. 
If the soil should sink down and leave the buds higher than 
above mentioned, more must be added to keep them as di- 
rected. To prevent the ground from becoming hard by re- 
peated waterings, and also to retain a regular moisture about 
the cutting, cover the soil with shells, litter, or any such 
substitute, which will greatly promote the vegetating pow- 
ers of the scion. As soon as they have made shoots six 
inches long, water may be more sparingly applied, and 
the shoots must be carefully tied to some support, and their 
tendrils and lateral shoots should be cut off, the latter to 
within one eye of the main stem: about the first of Novem- 
ber cut every plant down to within two eyes of the cutting. 
But if the plants are intended to be removed, they should 
be planted in such a situation as to be shaded from the mid- 
day sun; from four to six hours a-day of sun, is quite suffi- 
cient. A spot sheltered from severe winds is also most 
desirable. When transplanted, be careful of their small 
roots, and choose a mild day, about the first of April, (or 
earlier, is a good season,) for the operation. 

By layers. This is a very expeditious mode of growing 
young vines, provided the shoots be laid in ppts; but vines 
raised from shoots, laid down in the open ground, should be 
avoided as the worst of all plants: they make but few roots, 
and, when removed, these nearly all die off from being cut 
»t the extremities in lifting, and the second year of such a 
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pitnt is not much in advance of a good cutting. To grow 
vines by laying the shoots in pots, the following directions, 
if followed, will ensure success: for each intended layer, pro- 
cure a seven-inch pot, or a small box of a similar, or even 
larger size, prepare some fine rich sandy mould, containing 
a great portion of decayed leaves, then take the shoot and 
run it through the hole in the bottom of the pot till you come 
to the last three buds; close up the aperture round the shoot 
with moss, cotton, or any elastic substance, and then fill up 
the pot or box, to within half an inch of the top, with the 
prepared soil, having previously secured it in a safe and level 
position, and, where it can be conveniently watered during 
the season, this must be attended to, at least once a day. 
When' there is not time for this attendance, the pot or box 
should be plunged under ground, and the layer placed there- 
on, and firmly secured, so that its own force will not raise it 
up, then cover up the shoot at least three inches, leaving space 
for occasionally, holding some liquid nourishment Shoots 
may be thus laid any time from the first of March to the 
first of April, It must be clearly understood that the suc- 
cess of the operation depends entirely on keeping the mould 
in the pots moist, treating it as directed for watering cuttings. 
The plant may be separated from the vine about the first of 
September, and instantly planted into its desired locality, or 
put into a larger vessel, and there remain till planting season; 
the following year, displace thq tendrils and laterals as di- 
rected for cuttings, and in pruning cut it down to within 
three eyes of the ground. We may safely assert, that it is 
a species of strangling to a vine in the first three years of its 
growth, to be sparing of the knife, allowing, at once, small 
weak shoots to be laid in to form in a day (comparatively) 
a plant that is expected to withstand the vicissitude of ages, 
and produce yearly its quantum of fruit; but more of this, 
when treating of pruning. 

By eyes. This is our most favourite method of propa- 
gating plants of this most valuable fruit. Early in the month 
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of M ardh, we cut the shoots into eyeSy leaving about an ideh 
of wood on each extremity, and plant these with their eyes 
uppermost into pots, and place them in a hot or cold 
frame, prepared for the purpose; plants from a single eye 
may easily be made to grow six feet in one season, by con- 
stant repotting and nourishing. The plants thus growing, 
are decidedly the best rooted, forming more capillary fibres, 
consequently, more nutritious support to the vine is absorbed 
in the same given period of time; they also form shorter 
joints, and are capable of producing more fruit on a plant of 
the same size. We are aware that some start at this idea, 
and say that in a few years it is not observed. It reminds 
us very much of the son of the ^' Isle of the Ocean,'' when 
asked how old his brother was, replied, he was so milch, but 
in two years he would be ^^ the same age." Nevertheless, 
this method of propagating may not be generally accessible^ 
the two former plans being at the command of every oQe« 



ON ERECTIONS FOR THE SUPPORT AND PROTECTION OF 
THE VINE, IN OUT-DOOR CULTURE. . 

To limit the proper height for training grapes would be a 
preposterous idea^ for they can be perfectly cultivated in this 
country on any height from four to forty feet: indeed, on a 
wall of the former, we have thirty sorts of grapes growing 
luxuriantly, and fruiting in the most profuse manner. Some 
of the vines, four years old, which have produced from six 
to nine bunches of fine fruit, which only occupy, after 
pruning, a space of about eighteen inches square. 

Walls of brick are decidedly the most preferable for tlie 
perfection of the grape, and if they be built for the express 
purpose, the most judicious distribution of materials, would 
be in the erection of several low walls, not more than seven 
feet high. For the purpose of pruning, training, &c., walls 
of this height are far preferable than those of a greater. 
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and if built to run directly south or north, the entire surface 
of both sides may be judiciously covered. The eastern 
aspect would render a sure and abundant early crop: those 
on the western side would not be so productive, and more 
liable to be' affected by our frequent severe westerly gales. 
When in bloom or when the fruit is ripening, would be the 
period that they would be most liable to suffer. However, 
as they would frequently produce a full crop, an astonishing 
quantity of fruit may be produced on a very small space of 
ground by erecting walls of this description, built parallel to, 
and not far distant from each other — say, at the nearest, from 
twenty to twenty-five feet If from local causes bricks can- 
not be had, a good substitute will be found in strong ranges 
of plank fencing made of well-seasoned wood, and closely 
jointed, having three or four good coats of oil paint: grapes 
raised in this way, will be nowise inferior to those pro- 
duced on walls: indeed, we would prefer such, to any wall 
of stone that could be erected, it being of a more even surface, 
and more convenient for training, and not giving harbour for 
insects, &c. A very great advantage will be derived by 
having a coping on the wall or fence, projecting eight or ten 
inches, turning on a pivot, so as it can be used in time of 
heavy dashing rains while the vines are in bloom, or when 
the fruit is ripening, which are the only periods that it will 
be of actual service, for air dews and light rains are indispen- 
sable to the health and maturity of the vine, and if the 
fence is north and south, the light and heat excluded by it, 
would be a serious draw-back on the ripening of the fruit 
We say, therefore, if it is not on a pivot, the plants will be 
better without it, unless it have only one or two inches of a 
projection, the dripping from the coping will fall on the fo- 
liage, and that will carry it entirely free from tlie fruit; but 
we urge the great utility and even necessity for moveable 
coping. Espaliers or trellises, are in common use for the 
training of the vine, also arbours: the former suits admi- 
rably in small gardens where it is n6t desirable to go to ex- 
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pense, but the latter should be avoided as the worst possiMa 
construction for growing grapes, the interior is always filled 
with a current of cold air highly prejudicial to the maturi- 
ty of fine fruits; but for coarse grapes it is a matter of little 
consequence, as they are at best only fit for producing shade. 
Upright trellises in city gardens may be made eight feet 
high, with the spars not more than six inches apart, and 
these should be made of the very best materials, and sup' 
ported every three feet by uprights: strong wire makes an 
elegant substitute for the cross slats, which, if kept well 
painted, will not suffer by corrosion. We liave seen an ele- 
gant new erection by a tasteful grape amateur, and think it 
will answer a very good- purpose: it consists of an upright 
double trellis, about one foot wide at the bottom, tapering to 
one bar at the top, running north and south, which is about 
eight feet highf from which, on each side, there is fixed a 
small projecting sash at an angle about 48% which keeps the 
vines perfectly secure from deluging raias, and even con- 
centrates more solar heat for their maturity. The whole haa 
a light and rather imposing eflect; its pnctical utility re- 
mains to be tried, as it is but lately finished: there is no ap- 
parent doubt but it will prove very beneficial in its results. 



ON TRANSPLANTING THE VINE. 

The best period of the year for transplanting is during the 
months of October or March. The longer its removal ia 
postponed after these periods, the more injurious will be the 
effects of transplanting. Admitting the ground has been pre- 
pared according to directions formerly given; dig a hole 
about twenty inches deep, and as wide as will admit of the 
roota^ if possible, to their full extension, without crippling in 
any manner. If any of them are injured in lifting, they must 
be cut back to soundness: fill up the hole to within twelve 
iiichea of the top, set the vine in the hole thus made, with 
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ftft stem about six inches from the wall or fence, and let the 
plant be cut even with the ground, or, where there is plenty 
of space, and the plant two or more feet long, plant the root 
at a distance from where the stem of the vine is desired, and 
4hen disbud the young shoot^ except the uppermost three, lay 
it down its full length, bringing the terminal buds to where 
the plant is wanted; by this method the whole extent of the 
shoot will make roots, and be of infinite service for the far- 
ther growth and support of the plant. When the eyes thus 
left grow, displace the two weakest, leaving the strongest for 
the permanent plant We have seen old vines laid down in 
this manner for the distance of thirty feet, and, in two yetfrs, 
formed plants of most astonishing vigour and production. If 
the vine has been grown in a pot, shake the ball of earth 
from the roots, among which place, with care, new and fresh 
'Soil, taking the plant and giving it several shakes to settle it 
well about the roots, which will encourage the plant to put 
forth new roots for its farther support Transplanting should 
always be done in dry and mild weather, and when the soil 
is mellow and free. During the removal the roots must be 
carefully kept from exposure; the atmosphere would dry up 
their tender extremities, and cause much injury; and, whea 
vines are brought from a distance, this precaution ought to 
be carefully put in practice. Its first season's grpwth should 
be confined to one stem only, carefully cutting ofi* all lateral 
shoots within one eye of the main shoot, as directed on the 
subject of propagation. 

ON PRUNING. 

The first yearns growth of a transplanted vine should, id 
November, be cut down within four inc^ies of the ground, 
and on the appearance, cover the plant with about three 
inches of stable litter, allowing it to remain in this state 
till the middle of March. The plant will now push strongly, 
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and two of the best shoots should be trained their full kogtlir . 
during summer, carefully nipping off tendrik and laterals, 
and, at all times, securing the shoots from the effects of high 
winds. If walls are used for training there should be slats 
fixed about one inch from the wall to tie the shoots thereto, 
«aing soft material tor the purpose of tying: if the vines should 
flhow fruit, cut it off. 

Haying.the previous season retained two well-grown shoots 
from near the 8tB*face of the ground, you will now, in No^- 
vember, tie these in a horizontal position, about six or eight 
inches above the surface, cutting them at nearly two feet dis- 
tance from the main stem. In the following month, February^ 
when the weather is mild, displace every alternate bud, ob^ 
•erving that it is those on the under side of the shoot If 
•very thing has been attended to in soil, planting, and 
pruning, that we have advanced, there may be expected to 
arise four shoots from each of these horizonlal branches, which> 
if any diow fruit, it must be cut off: these young shoots must 
be trained upright during summer, being careful to displace 
every other as they appear. Some approve of training these 
young upright shoots in a serpentine form> which, in our opi- 
nion at present,is (^little consequence^ but top them about the 
end of August, or earlier if they are to the desired height. 
In November, of the third summer's growth, you may now 
prune for fruit as above stated. Your horisontal branchea 
will have fully matured four luxuriant upright shoots. Cot 
two of these alternately within one eye of the horizontal 
shoot, which will produce wood to be fruited the following 
year, and lay in the other two, in a serpentine form for fruit, 
to about three feet in length. The vine has now assumed the 
form in which it is permanently to remain, and it may be con- 
sidered as the foundation of a system of alternately fruiting 
four shoots, and training four out their full length every year, 
which method may be continued every year without any al- 
teration. After several years, if it is thought proper, the 
mm may be lengthened by the training in of a shoot at their 
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efctfemities, and managing it in the same manner as when 
the arms were first formed; but it is not advisa1)le that the 
branches should be far extended, which would ultimately 
pi'ove ii\jurious to those branches arising from the bosom of 
the vine. This system of pruning and training the vine we 
do not advocate as something new or original, but one which 
we have seen in full and successful practice twenty years ago. 
By procuring well-grown plants in pots, one year may be 
gained on the above calculation; for you can prune, and at 
once take two shoots to prepare for laying the foundation of 
your future plant; but more than this cannot be accom- 
plished. We are aware that many of our readers are already 
startled at this tedious method of fruiting vines, and have al- 
most concluded to have fruit the first year or none. Such 
are too frequently the conclusions of many ; but, as sore as they 
practise it, they as invariably meet with a failure, and that in 
a very few years. The practice of training vines to get them up 
to the t(^ of arbours, &c., cannot be done with fine vines with- 
out risk* As we have already said, it may and will do with our 
Bative kinds, but no other. The general system of spur- 
pruning has many advantages in in-door culture, but does not at 
all agree with growing grapes in the open air. Our limits do 
Isot admit of giving in detail our reasons for so saying, but 
those who doubt may go on in the old way, giving the sys- 
tem herein advised a trial with one plant only^ and we gua- 
ranty that in less than five years their old vines are head^ 
down to the stump, to begin on a system that yearly renews 
itself, and can be perpetuated for ages on the same vine, 
which may be said to " renew its youth every year." In 
fact, it recommends itself by simplicity — by the small num- 
ber of wounds annually made — by the clear and handsome 
appearance of the vine, and by the great ease with which it is 
managed — its occupying but a small space. We therefore 
conclude this subject with the following few general rules. 
Use a knife of the best description, and let it be perfectly 
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sharp; cut always upwards, and in a sloping directibn, al> 
ways leave about an inch of blank wood beyond a termi*- 
nal bud, and let the cut be on the opposite side of the bud^ 
In pruning out an old branch, cut it even with the parent 
limb, that the w.ound may quickly heal. Never prune iii 
frosty weather, nor in the months of March, April, or May* 
Let the general fall pruning take place about the end of Oc- 
tober or first of November; after which, stir up the ground, 
and let a good coating of fresh stable manure belaid thereon, 
which will both protect the roots that are near the surface, 
and also enrich the soil; but if stable manure cannot be pro- 
cured, leaves from the woods are an excellent substitutei 
which, after decomposition, form a vegetable manure very 
enriching, and one very congenial to the vinef this being 
done, nothing more is required till the first of March, when 
the roughest must be removed, and the decomposed particles 
forked into the borders. It may be proper to state, that in 
more northern latitudes and greater altitudes than Philadel- 
phia, it will be necessary to lay down the vines after pnin]ng> 
during winter, and give them a light covering of litter, straw, 
leaves, or mats, which will completely protect them from the 
severest frost; although it is not altogether the severity that 
destroys, but the alternate frost and sun acting on the plant 
every twenty-four hours, which overcomes the vitality of 
the plant; and another fell-destroyer is, when we have a mild 
February and a severe March. When such occurs, which is 
but rarely, the vines must all be protected by mats while 
there is danger. 

ON MANURE. 

This subject has been very recently indulged in to a de- 
structive extent. We could record instances of soils strong- 
ly impregnated with very enriching manures, being almost 
death to the plants; very rich soils are adhesive and reten- 
tive of moisture, which is destruction to the roots of the vine. 
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The celebrated Brassin^ conductor of the royal vinery of 
France, used to practise enriching his vine borders with ex- 
citing manures: he now finds that cleansing of ditches, grass- 
turf, and road sweepings mixed well together and allowed to 
ferment for a year, is far preferable. He now uses it en- 
tirely as an annual dressing^ but, in our opinion, this cannot 
be continued for any length of time, unless the border is also 
yearly reduced ; consequently, manures that are of slow de- 
composition, are preferable, and nothing that we are acquaint- 
ed with excels bones of every description; but these are not 
always at hand, in quantity. When to be obtained, they 
should always be put to a good purpose — an annual winter 
top-drpssing of manure of a few inches, and the roughest re- 
moved in the spring, digging in the remainder not over four 
inches deep, which will encourage the roots to the surface, 
where they will be greatly benefited by solar heat aAd air. 
Liquid manures are highly valuable, where immediate efiect 
is required: they contain all the soluble parts of manure in 
such a state as to admit of being taken up by the plant as 
soon as applied. These are uriney which may be used pure 
any time from the first of November to February when 
the ground is not frozen; but if used at any other period, 
must be diluted with its equal quantity of water. Draining^ 
of manure-heaps and soap-suds can be used at all times; but 
-not too frequently. Soot dissolved in water, in the propor- 
tion of one to twelve, is an exceedingly strong manure^ and 
very stimulating; but all these exciting manures must be 
cautiously applied, as excess is very injurious to the fertility 
of the vine; and although one of the grossest feeders in na- 
ture, even possessing the appetite of a glutton, it can be 
satiated and destroyed. 
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DESCBIPl'lTE CATALOGUE OF GRAPB8 MOST SUITABLE TOR 

OPEN AIR CULTURE. 

Golden ChasseJaSy Chasselas de Fontainbkau, D^A'bayce 
qr Royal Muscadine. Bunches medium size^ with very small 
shoulders, berries of a moderate size, round, when ripe, turn* 
ing to a bright amber colour, having a thin skin, a soil flesh, 
and a rich juice. This is an exceedingly fine grape, a free 
bearer, is very hardy, and ripens early, it may be considered 
one of the best white grapes for out-door culture. 

White chasselas or white muscadine. Bunches medium 
size, shouldered and well-formed. Berries round and of .a 
good size, juicy, rich, and well- flavoured; it ripens about the 
middle or towards the end of September, and is an excellent 
hardy grape, and fully equal to the former. We consider 
this grape the same as the Mtbnsey Muscadine* 

White sweet water^ (early.) Bunches rather large; berries 
of a good size, round, of a white colour, and, when perfectly 
ripe, especially when exposed, they are shaded with a light 
russet colour, they grow close on the bunches, and when de- 
sired to have large berries, the bunches must be well thinned, 
juice very saccharine and luscious. We consider this the 
very best white grape for walls; it is an excellent bearer, 
makes good short-jointed wood, and is very early. We 
have had it perfectly ripe on a south wall the first day of 
September. 

White Muscat of Mexandriay Jerusalem Muscaty Malaga* 
Bunches large, but short and well shouldered; berries large^ 
oval, and, when perfectly ripe, (which will not be till Octo* 
her,) are of a pale amber colour, often without stones, skin 
rather thick, the flesh firm, juice not plentiful, but of a sweet, 
highly musky, delicious and peculiar flavour. It is an extra 
fine grape, and requires a warm situation. It does not bear 
so freely as the two former. 

White Frontignac or Frontignan. Bunches long and nar- 
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WWy withoot shoulders, rather closely set, of a dull white, 
or greenish yellow, and covered with a powdering bloom, 
juice very sugary and rich, with a delightful spicy flavour. 
It ripens in September and delights in a dry soil. 

White Hamburg^ White Lisbon, White Portugal Bunches 
very large, short, and loosely formed: berries large and oval« 
skin thick, of a greenish white colour, flesh firm, juice sweet, 
slightly mixed with acid, one of our latest white grapes. 
The plant is of a strong robust habit, and an excellent 
bearer. 

Austrian MiScaL Bunches large and tapering: berries 
round, of a russet white colour, skin thin, juice rich and 
musky, and of excellent flavour. It ripens about the second 
week of September, ^nd is an excellent bearer. 

Black Ftontignac, Violet Frontignac^ Muscat JSToir.'^ 
Bunches small and short: berries round, and grow close in 
bunches, skin black, covered with a fine light bloom, flesh 
tender and juicy, of a rich vinous spicy flavour. 

Black Hamburg* Bunches tolerably large, with short 
eompact shoulders, tapering to a point: berries large of an 
*oval form, skin rather thick, very nearly black, and covered 
with a blue bloom; flesh tender, sweet, and of a rich vinous 
flavour: ripens about the first of October; but will hang on 
the vine till frost. This is, in every respect, one of the 
finest black grapes that can be grown in the open air: it is 
also a constant bearer. The leaves in the fall are mottled 
with green and yellow. 

Black Prince. Bunches rather long and generally shoul- 
dered: berries oval and of a good size; skin rather thick, of 
a dark purple, and covered with a thick bloom; flesh white^ 
«weet, juicy, and well-flavoured: ripe about the first of Oc- 
tober. 

Black Lombardy, WesVs St Peter's. Bunches long and 
well-shouldered: berries large, round, and of a regular size; 
skin thin, and very black, juice plentiful and of a very high 
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ilavouri is perfectly ripe about the middle of October, and 
will keep on the vines till frost 

Black Muscadiney Black ChasselaSy Violet Chassdas. 
Bunches about the size and shape of the Golden Chasselas: 
berries perfectly round and covered with a blue bloom; flesh 
juicy and of a very rich flavour: ripens about the first of Oc- 
tober. 

Frankendale, Bunches large with small shoulders, and 
rather longer than the Black Hamburg: berries round and 
closely set; skin deep purple, approaching to black, covered 
with a thin blue bloom ; flesh tender, sweet, rich, and of a 
luscious flavour: it is a great bearer, and fully ripe about the 
end of September or first of October. 

Grizzly FroniJgnac, Muscat Gris. Bunches of a medium 
size, with small shoulders: berries round, of a light brown 
colour, intermixed with red and yellow; the juice is exceed- 
ingly rich, and possesses a high spicy flavour: it-ripens about 
the middle of September. 

Hansteretto, Bunches large and well-formed: berries also 
large and perfectly round, of a jet black colour, wheji perr 
fectly ripe; flesh rather juicy and of a rich flavour; leaves 
deeply lobed and a little downy underneath. An excellent 
hardy grape; but inferior in quality to the Black Hamburg; 
ripe about the first of October, 
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Acacia, 165, 222. 

Acmaddnia, 256. 

Aconitum, 35. 

Adam's Needle, 48. 

Adaoandra, 258. 

Addnis, 34. 

Agapanthae, 222^ 

Agath^a, 251. 

Agathtema, 256. 

Air plants, 206. . 

Alligator Pear, 186. 

Allspice tree, 1T7, 196. 

Aloe, 223, 307. 

Alonsda, 223. 

Aloysia, 224. 

Alpina, 169- 

Alstrsmdria, 224. ' 

Althffia, 16, 17. 

Amaryllis, 104, 119, 121, 130, 224. 

American cowslip, 39. 

Amdmum, 159. 

Amocharis, 232. 

Amorpha, 16. 

Ampeldpsis, 93. 

Anagyris, 226. 

Anemone, 14, 34, 51, 131, 323; 

Annisecd tree, 270. 

Annesleia, 165. 

Annuals, 62, 118, 130. 

" for hot-bed, 25* 

" hardy, 28. 
Anth^ricum, 35. 
Antirrhinum, 34. 
Apicra, 307. 
April Flower Garden, 61. 



April green-hoqse, 300. 
" hot-house,' 162, 
« rooms, 339. 
Arauc&rta, 226. 
Arborvitffi, 106, 

Arbutus, or strawberry tree, 227. 
Ardisia, 166. 
Ardca, 166. 
AYf8tea,296. 
Aristoldchia, 90, 167. 
Armeria, 46. 
Ascl^pias, 35. 
Aster, 227. 
Astrapbea, 167. 
Atragene, 90. 

Aucuba, 227. 

August Flower-garden, 127. 
Green-house, 310. 
Hot-house, 199. 
Rooms, 344. 

Auricula, 14, 44, 60, 119, 140. 
** character of a fine, 99. 

Autumn blooming bulbs, 121. 

Azalea, 11, 227. 

Babii^na, 319. 

BcBckia, 229. 

Bamboo cane, 167. 

Bambilsa, 167. 

Banana tree, 188. • 

Banist^ria, 167. 

Banksia, 229. 

Barbadoes cherry, 187. 

Bark pit, 148. 

Bardsma, 229, 258. 
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Barringtdoia, 168. 
Beaumontia, 168. 
Beaufdrtia, 229. 
Bee larkspur, 38. 
' Beg6nia,2d0. 
B^llis, 35. 
Be]tacl6nnn, 121. 
Bcntbamia, 230. 
Biennials, 32) 62. 
Bign6nia, 92, 194,291. 
Biilardiera, 230. 
Bithwort, 90, 167. • 
Bietia, 168, 230. 
Bor6nia, 331. 
Bdsea,231. 
Bouvardia, 290. 

Box edgings bow to ontke, 81, 107. 
Brachysdma, 231. 
Bramble roge, 347. 
Brassia, 207. 
BromptoQ stock, 42. 
Bi6wnia, 168. 
Brunf^lsia, 168. 
Brugm^Dsia, 231. 
Briinia, 231. 
BransTlgia^ 232. 
Budding roses, 124 
Buddlea, 169. 
Bulbous roots, 49, 96. 

preparing ground for, 180. 

planting, 131. 

autumn blooming, 121. 
Buotiapartea, 168. 
Biiphone, 232. 
Burch^Ilia, 232. 
Cactus, 169. 
Cabbage tree, 166. 
Cal&thea, 169. 
Calceolaria, 232. 
Calla, 314. 
Callistdmon, 277. 
Callfcoma, 2:33. 
Caltha, 35. 
Cape bulbs, 213, 215, 221, 303. 

" myrtle, 277. 
Caprifbhum, 93. ' 
Carissa, 173. 
Cataadtum, 207.^ 
Carolfnia, 173. ' 
Carolina jasmine, 266. 
Cary6ta, 174. 
Cattl^ya, 207. 
Calothimnus, 233. 
Carmichslia, 1^1. 
Camellia, 192, 211, 325. 
seed, 326. 
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Camellia described, 233. 

** for seed, 216. 

" repotting, 216. 
Campanula, 14, 36. 
Camphor tree, 272. 
Canna, 159, 169. 
Carnations, 14, 49, 127, 140. 
'* on laying, 123. 
'* character of a fine, 122^ 
Cean6thus, 251. 
Centranthus, 47. 
C6rbera, 174. 
Cereus, 170, 19a 
Cerop^gia, 173. 
Chamcrops, 307. 
Cheldne, 36. 
Cheriinthus, 36. 
Choriz^ma, 251. 
ChrysAntbemum, 36, 318. 
Chinese hybrid roses, 63. 
Ciner&ria, 251. 
Cionamdmuro, 186, 262. 
Cistern of a water, 203. 
Cistus, 262. 
Citrus, 252L 
Clematis, 37, 90, 25a 
Clerodendnim, 174, 258. 
Cldtbeva,25a 
Clidntbns, 253. 

ClimbiHg plants described, 90L 
Clivia, &4. 
Cobcea, 254. 
Coff<^, 174. 
Cofifee tree, 174. 
C61chicttm, 121. 
Coliktea, 17. 
Combretum, 175. 
Conv61rulus, 182. 
Co6kia, 255. 
Coredpsis, 37. 
Com flag, 319. 
Coronilla, 255. 
Corral plant, 178. 
Corrda, 255. 
Corypha, 175. 
Cowslip, 44. 
Cr&ssula, 256. 
Crategus, 256. 
Crinum, 175, 256. 
Cr6cus, 121, 132. 
Crdton, 176. 
Crdwea, 25a 
Crown imperial, 128L 
Cundnia, 256. 
CupressuB, 257. 
CurciSima, 159. 
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CycB8,I76t. 

CycIameD, 314. 

Cyd6nia, 136. 

Cyrobidiam, 230. 

Cypripedium, 176. 

CyrUnthos, 257. 

Cytisus, 17. 

IHUilia, arrangement of the, 112. 

character of a fine, 117. 

introductidn of the, 109. 

lifting of the, 138. 

names of the choice, 114. 

propagation of the, 110. 
Daisy, 14, 35. 
Dampidra, 257. 
Daphne, 323. 

Daphne odora, death of, 306. 
Date palm, 190, 285. 
Davi^ia, 257. 
Day lily, 40. 

December flower garden, 143. 
green-house, 328. 
hothoase, 204. 
rooms, 3^. 
Delpbiniam, 3d. 
Dendrdbium, 207. 
Diinthus, 38. 
DictAmnus, 38. 
Difitiklis, 39. 
Pilldnia, 17a 
Dillwynia, 257. 
Dion»a, 11, 159. 
Didsma, 25a 
Dipl&cuB, 258. 
Dodecitheon, 39. 
Doable rocket, 14. 
DoryiDtbus, 259. 
Dracaena, 177, 258. 
Dracoc^phalum, 39- 
Dragon's head, 39. 
Dragon's tree, 177, 258. 
Dryandra, 259. 
Dutchman's pipe, 90. 
Dutch roots, 303. 
Dyckia, 259. 
Echeveria, 259. 
Echinacictus, 170. 
Edgings of box, 107. 

'* of various plants, 32. 
Edw&rdsia, 259. 
Elephant's-foot, 292. 
Eiichrysum, 260. 
£mb6thrium, 292. 
Enarcbing, 299. 
Enkiinthns, 260. 
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Entelda, 290. 
Epacris, 260. 
Epid^ndrum, 207. 
Epiphyllum, 172, 198. 
Epiphytes, 206. 
Erantheraum, 177. 
Erica, 260, 262. ' 
Eriobdtrya, 262. 
Er6dium, 263. 
Erythrina, 139, 178, 263. 
Escail^nia, 263. 
Eucalyptus, 263. 
Euchilus, 264. 
Eucomis, 213. 
Eugenia, 177, 183, 271. 
Etipatdrium, 39, 264. 
Euph6rbia, 178. 
Eut&xia, 264. 
Evergreen hedges, 106, 127. 

** planting, 21, 94. 
Fan palm, 175. 
February flower garden, 16. 
green-house, 214. 
'hot-house, 157. 
rooms, 335. 
Ferriria, 215. 
Picus, 179, 264. 
Fig tree, 179. 
Fireing, 150. 

Flower garden, on laying out, 9L 
Flower de luce, 41, 133. 
Flowering stocks, 305. 
Flues, on constructing, 146. 
Fox glove, 39. 
Fritill^ria, 12a 
Fuchsia, 265. 
Fuel, 150. 
Funkia, 40. 

Furnace on const ructing, 146- 
Gardenia, 179, 308. 
Garden, on laying out a flower, 9. 
Garddquia, 265. 
Gastdria, 223, 307. 
Geissomdria, 180. 
Gcl8emium,266. 
Genista, 17, 266. 
Geraniums, 303,310, 311. 
Gesneria, 159. 
Geum, 40. 

Gladiolus, 103, 213, 215, 319. 
Glazing, 149. 
Gloridsa, 160. 
Gloxinia, 160. 
Glycine, 91. 
Gnaph&lium, 266. 
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Gnidia, 266. 

Gongore, 207. 

Gompholobium, 266. 

Goodenia, 266 

Gorteria, 267 

GraaiDg;, 60. 

Grape vine, aspect for the, 353. 

culture of the, 352. 

erections for the, 360. 

list ofthe best, 366. 

manuring the, 366. 

propagating the, 357. 

on pruning the, 363. 

soil for die, 360, 

Iransplantio? the, 362. 
Grasis plats and walks, 56. 
Gravel walks, 60. 
Green- house on erecting a, 209, 
Green-house plants, on bringing out, 
306. the, 

Green-house plants, on taking in 

322. 
Grevillea, 267. 
Gun) elastic tree, 265. 
Habenaria, 11. 
Habranthus ,267. 
Hakea, 268. 

Heartsease, culture o( 101. 
H6dcra, 92. 
Hedges, 106. 
Hedychium, 159. 
Helic6na, 180. 
Helichrysum, 266. 
Helitr6pium, 180. 
Hemerocilis, 40, 
Hemimeris, 223. 
Herbaceous plants, descriptions of, 

34. 
Heriti^ra, 18a 
Heron'fl bill, 263. 
Hibb^rtia, 268. 
Hibiscus, 41, 180. 
Holland bulbs, 121. 
Holly, 269. 
Honeysuckle, 17. 
Hotbed, framing, how to prepare, 23 

" how to sow peed in a, 24. 
Hot-house, on the erection of a, 145 

" on repairing the, 200. 
Hottentot's bread, 292. 
Hot water, heating by, 147. 
H6vea, 268. 
Howdrthia, 307. 
H6ya, 181. 
Hyacinth, character of a fine, 87. 



Hyacinths, efiects of careless plant- 
ing, 22. 
** on lifting the, 118. 
" on planting the, 132. 
Hybrid roses, list of, 64. 
Hydrangea, 269, 302, 32a 
Hypericum, 268. 
Ilex, 269. 
lodigofera, 270. 
Indigo tree, 270. 
Insects, 156, 304. 

** their destmction, 152. 
Imhdfia, 232. 
Ipoma^a, 182. 
Iris, 41, 133. 
Irish ivy, 92. 
Ismene, 182. 
Isopogon, 270. 
Ixia, 213, 215, 319. 
Ixora, 182. 
Jacarindia, 183. 
Jackson ia, 270. 
Jacobfea lily, 104. 
Jambosa, 183, 271. 
January flower garden, 13. 
green-house, 210. 
hot-house, 149. 
rooms, 332. 
Jasmine, 93, 184, 271. 
Jasminum, 93, 184, 271. 
Jitropha, 184. 
Jobnquill, 13:). 
June and July flower garden, 121. 

green-house, 3D9. 

hot-house, 198. 

rooms, 2^ 
Justicia, 185, 271. 
Kalosinthus, 256. 
Kenned ia, 271. 
KoBrnpfi^ria, 159. 
Lachenalia, 213, 305. 
Ladies ear drop, 265. 
Ladies slipper, 176. 
Lachnea, 272. 
Lagerstrcemia, 22, 302, 323. 
liamb^rtia, 272. 
La n tana, 185. 
Lisiop^talum, 272. 
I^antania, 185. 
Laiirus, 186, 272. 
Lavandula, 273. 
Lcchenaultia, 273. 
Leadwort, 286. 

Lemon tree, 212, 219, 311, 313. 
Leonotis, 273, 
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Leptosp^rmum, 273. 
Leucad^ndrou, 274. 
Li^tris, 41. 
Lilium, 11, 133, 320. 
Lily, 133, 320. 
Linum, 274. 
Lion's ear, 273. 
Lip^ria, 274. 
Lobelia, 274. 
Lom^tia, 275. 
Looking-glass plant, 180. 
Lonicera, 93. 
Lophoep^rmam, 275, 287. 
Loquat, 262. 
Lychnis, 42. 275. 
Lysinema, 275. 
Ly thrum, 42. 
Mangifera, 186. 
Magn61ia, 276. 
Mahogany tree, 194. 
Malpigia, 187. 
Mammiilaria, 170, 198. 
Man^ttia, 276. 
Mango tree, 186. 
Mar&nta, 169. 
MArica, 187. 
March flower garden, 22. 

" ffreen-house, 218. 

" hot-house, 161. 

•» rooms, 337. 

Mathiola, 42. 
May flower garden, 109. 

** green-house, 305. 

" hot-house, 164. 

«< rooms, 341. 
Maxill^ria, 207. 
Melaleuca, 276. 
MeUstoma, 187, 276. 
Melocdctus, 170. 
Menziesia, 276. 
Mesembry&nthemum, 308. 
M^spilus, 262. 
Metrosideros, 277. 
Mignonette, sow for winter 344. 
Mim6da, 1&5, 222. 
Mimulas, 42. 
Monardia, 42. 
Monk's hood, 35. 
Monky flower, 42. 
Miisa, 162, 188. 
Myrsine, 277. 
Myrtua. 188, 277. 
Myrtle, 220, 277, 302. 
Nandina, 278. 
Napolitan violet, 47. 
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Narcissus, 133. 
Nepenthes, 1Q9. 
Nerium, 278. 
New Zealand flax, 284. 
Night blooming cerens, 171. 
Norfolk island pine, 226. 
November flower garden, 183. 
green-house, 327. 
hot-houso, 203. 
rooms, 347.' 
October flower garden, 131. 

green-house, 322. 

hot-house, 202. 

rooms, 346. 
(Enothera, 43. 
Olea 279. 

Oleander,"220, 278, 302. 
Olive, 279. . 
Oncidium, 207. 
Opiintia, 172, 198. 
Orange ireeg, 212, 219, 311, 3ia 
Orchideous plants, 206. 
Ornithogalum, 316. 
Oxalis, 315, 320. 
Oxlip, 44. 
Oxylobium, 279. 
Pachid^ndron, 307. 
Pednia, 134, 324. 
Psony, 1:34, 324. 
Palm, 175. 

Pancratium, 182, 189. 
Pandanus, 189. 
Pansy, culture of the, 101. 
Pflssiflora, 94, 190, 279. 
Passion vine, 94, 190, 279. 
Pelargdnium, ?80. 

list of, 281. 
Pentst^mon, 14. 
Perennials, 34. 
Pertekia. 173. 
Peripl6ca, 92. 
Persoonia, 2^4. 
Phlox, 43. 
Photinia, 256. 
Phylica, 2a5, 
Physic nut, 184. 
PhoBnix, 190, 2^5. 
Pbdrmium, 284. 
Phrynium, 159. 
Pimelda, 285, 
Pim^nta, 188. 
Pinks, 14, 127, 140. 

** on laying, 123." 
Pink, character of a fine, lOO. 
Pist^cia, 285. 
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Pitcher plant, 189. 
Pitt6sporum, 285. 
Plantain tree, 188. 
Planting .evergreens, 137. 

" rosetj, 51. 

shrubs, 19, 57, 142. 
Plants, of bringing out tbc hot-liouse, 
196. 

" taking in hot-house, 201. 
Platylobium, 286. 
Pluinb&go, 191, 28& 
Plumdria, 191. 
Podalyria, 286. 
Poios^ttia, 178, 191. 
Poivrca, 175. 
PolianthuB, 100. 
Pomegranate, 302, 323. 
Polyanthus, 14, 119, 139. 

" character of a fines 100. 
Polyspora, 192. 
Potentilla, 45. 
Primrose, 44, 49, 119, 139. 
Primula, 44, 324. 
Prdtea, 286. 

Protecting plants in the garden, 141. 
^ seedling bullK, 141. 
" plants on walls, 143. 
Pruning, 15, 16, 
Pterosf^rmum, 192. 
PultencBa, 287. 
Pyrus, 136.- 
Queen stock, 42. 
Ranunculus, 14, 51. 

" character of a fine, 96. 
-Reuanthdra, 207. 

Repotting green-houso plants, 221, 
307, 314, 323. 
*< hot-house plants, 159, 
163, 164, 199. 
Rhododendron, 11, 287. 
Rhodochiton, 287. 
Rhus, 17. 
Rich&rdia, 314. 
Riphidod^ndron, 307. 
Robinia, 17. 
Rdchea, 256. 
Rockwork, 12. 
Rock rose, 252. 
Ro^lla, 288. 
Rondeletia, 192. 

Rooms, treatment of plants m, 330. 
Roscdea, 192. 
Rose apple, 183. 

" tree, 287. 
Rosemary, 296. 
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Roses, plantiog a fence of, 13^ 

budding, 124, 

Chinese everblooming, 71. 

climbing, 57, 83, 84. 

of grafting, 69. 

hardy garden, list of, 52. 

hybrid, list of, 64. 

Tisle de bourbon, 70, 7L 

microphylla, 87. 

musk-scented, 82. 

noisette, 79, 80. 

odorata, or tea, 76, 77. 

perpetual, 67, 68. 

planting of, 51, 89. 
Rubus. 347. 
Ru^Ilia, 193. 
Russelia, 193. 
Sage, 288. 
Sago palm, 176, 193. 
S^us, 193. 
Sdlvia, 28a 
Sapon^ria, 45. 
Sarracenia, 11. 
Sashes, materials for, 148. 
Saxifraga, 45. 
Scdttia, 289. 
Screw pine, 189. 
Seudcio, 2^. 

September flower garden, 120. 
green-house, 317. 
hot-house, 200. 
rooms, 345. 
Shrubs, deciduous, 94. 
« planting, 57. 
** . evergreen, 21, 94. 
Shutters of, 149, 205l ' 
Silene, 45. 
Silk vine, 92. 
Silver tree, 274. 
Snail flower, 285. 
Sollya, 289. 
SoUndra, 193. 
Sowing seeds of balbs, 12^ 
Snapdragon, 34. 
Sparrm&nnia, 289. 
Sparaxis, 320. 
Spherol6bium, 290. 
Spirea, 46. 
Spreikelia, 104. 
Sprengdlia, 290. 
Stanbopia, 207. 
Star of bethlehem, 316. 
St Barnos lily, 35. 
St Johnswort, 268. 
Stitice, 46. 
Stage for windows, 345i 
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Sterce^lia, 323. 
Sterenb^rgia, 121. 
Stock jelly, 14, 42. 
Stork's bill, 280. 
Strelitzia, 193, 290. 
Streptoc^rpus, 290. 
StrophdDthus, 194. 
SutherUndia, 291. 
Stylidium, 290. 
Styph^Iia, 291. 
Swaiosdna, 291. 
Sweet Willia[n,38. 
Swietenia, 194. 
Sword lily, 103. 
Taberncmont^oa, 194. 
Tacsdnia, 294. 
Tanner's bark, 140. 
Taxdnthema, 46. 
Tea plant, 292. 
Tecdma, 92, 194, 291. 
Telopea, 292. 
Templetonia, 291. 
Testudin&ria, 292. 
Thallctrum, 323. 
Thda, 292, 
Thrift, 46. 
Thrinax, la^. 
Thiija, 106. 
Thunb^rgia, 195. 
Tiger flower, 105. 
Tigrfdia, 105. 
Tradesc&ntia, 195. 
Trevir^nia, 295. 
Tritdnia, 320. 
Tr6llio8, 46. 
Tropoeoluro, 294. 



Tab for orange treea^ dtc, 312. 
Tube rose, 100, 119, 139. 
Tulip, character of a fine, 97. 
lifting, 118. 
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planting, 136. 



soil for the, 135. 
Urinia, 195. 
Valeriana, 47. 
Vdnda, 207. 
Verbena, 224, 295. 
Verdnica, 47, 
Viburnum, 16, 17, 296. 
Viminaria, 296. 
Viola, 47, 101. 
Virgin's bower, 37, 90, 253. 
Volkameria, 253. 
Wachenddrfia, 213. 
Wa4k8, 105, 137. 

" how to make, 11. 
Wall flower, 14, 36, 120. 
Wampee" tree, 255. 
Watering the dahlia, 126. 

« plants, 151, 211, 219, 300. 
Watfl6nia, 321. 
Wax plant, 181. 
Westringia, 296. 
Wind flower, 34 

Windows, culture of plants in, 349. 
Wisteria, 91. 
Witsenia, 296. 
Wolfsbane, 36. 
Yucca, 48, 297. 
Zimia, 195, 297. 
Zingiber, 159. 
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LIST OF HARDY SHRUBS. 

SEE PAGE 57. 

71io$e marked thus *i require protection in wtntert and those 
marked thus f , shade in summer. 



Ax6rpri, 

fruticdsa, 
Axt'odalua, 

nkna, 

pAmila, 

a^rsica, 
Ahdb6mxda. 

all the ipectef. 
Az'alxa, 



Bastard, indigo. 

shrubby. 

Almond. 

dwarf. 

doQ bloflower ing. 

peach4ea?ed. 



American honey- 
sackle. 



Althea. 
Althaea fhitax. 



all the hardy species. 
AucD^BA, Gold-tree. 

•\ jap6nica, Japan. 
B'xHBxan* 

all the species. 
Bu^xus, Box-tree. 

two species. 
Caltc'axthusi 



Sweet-scented 

shmb, 
purple flowered. 



early. 

Chesnut-tree. 
dwarf. 
Judas-tree. 

Fringe tree, 
common. 



fldridus. 

precox, 

var. var. 
Casti'hxa, 

piimila, 
Cx'ncts, 

canadensis. 
Chtoita'ktrus. 

virglnica, 
Clb'thba. 

all the hardy species. 
C6Rirus, Dogwood. 

fl&rida, large-flowered 

eang^inea, bloody. 

Crataegus, 

several species. 
Cotoncdstcr, 

all are fine. 
Cy'tisus, 

all the species. 
Da'fhne. 



mezerium, 
iMir. var. 

Dutxia sclibra, 

Gorb'ohu, 
pubtecens. 



red. 

white flowering, 

fine, 
red, white, and pur 

pie. 
Franklinia. 
downy. 



HlB^lSCUS, 

syriacust 

var, var. 
Htdb^avoba, 

all the varieties. 

t* hortensis, garden, 
aux, HoUy. 



var, var. 
Jasm^ixum, 
frutic&ns, 
ofiieinkle, 

JnNIP^KRUS, 

su^cica, 

virginicufl, 
Ka'lmia, 

gl&uca, 

latifblia, 
La^urds, 

*ndbiiis, 

var. var. 

spica, 
Magn^ulia. 

purptirea, 

K6bu8, 

gr&ciliSt 

grandifldra, 

var. var. 

Thomaonitoa, 

conspicaa, 

soulangeiina, 
Philad^blphus, 

grandifldra, 

mUna, 

varieglitus, 
P^iNua, 

balsiimea, 
Pinckne'ta, 

piibens, 
pRu'jfus, 

*lusililnica, 

,*lauroo6rasuS( 
PVrus, 

&Ii«re very fine. 
Rbodoii^mdrok. 

catawbiHise, 



Jasmine, 

shrubby. 

climbing white. 

Juniper. 

Swedish. 

Virginian. 

American lanrel. 

glaucous. 

hroad-leaved. 

Laurel. 

sweet-bay. 

Lavender, 
spike-flowered. 

purple, 
slender. 

large flowered. 

hybrid. 

xoulan. 

hybrid. 

mock-orange. 

large-flowered. 

dwar€ 

variegated. 

Pine or Fir-tree. 

halm of Gilead. 

Georgia bark-tree. 

downy. 

Cherry. 

Portugal laurel. 

English laareL 



Boie-bay. 
Catawba* 
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dattrioimi, 


daorian. 


SthphV>ba, 


Snow-berry. 


mr. wir. 




raceiii\)sa. 


white-borried. 


p6ntioiixiiY 


pinkr 


glomerUa. 


red-berried. 


9ar, var. 




Sra^iNGAf 


Lilac. 


mAximi^m. 


commoD. 


all the species. 




Rb^us, 


Samach« 


Ta'xus, 


Yew. 


coUnus, 


miat-tree. 


bacc&ta. 




Ri'bks. 




hib^rnica, 


a handsome, erect 


iareum. 


fira^ant. 




growing evergreen. 


sangninenm, 


bltwdy. 


Tmj'jA. 


arbor-vitas. 


RoBiNIA, 


Locoat-tree. 


oceidentitliB, 


American. 


hlspida. 


Toae-acacia. 


orient^alis, 


Chinese. [tree. 


S6RBI78. 




Tl'l.MA, 


Lime or Linden- 


h^ybrida. 


mountaiD-ash — a 


parvifolia, 


small-leaved. 




beaatiful abralK 


coccinea. 


scarlet. 


Bm>MA, 




Viburnum. 




toment^m, 


tomentoBe. 


Opt&lOBf 


guelder-roee. 


bdlla. 


red-flowered« 


ixir. 




finitez, 4&C. 


shawy. 

• 


r68ea, 


rose-coloured. 



LIST OF VERONICAS. 





SEE PAGE 47. 




Vxr6nica. 


Speed-well. 


incamiUaf 


flesh-coloured. 


officmltlis, 


officinal. 


cirnea. 


pale red, 


chamSedrys, 


Germander* 


leucdntha. 


white-flowered* 


m^dia, 


long-spiked. 


bellidioldes, 


daisy.leaved. 


inc&na. 


hoary. 


v6rna. 


vernal. 


Slogans, 


elegant 


am^oena, 


fine-blue. 


spicikta. 


spiked. 


pulchtflUh 


neat 


gr&ndist 


large white. 







TABLE OF SOILS. 

Tu following compound of soils are adapted to the nature of the PkoU 
contained in this Work. 



Numb 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 



Savanna. 
2 



aU 
3 

4 

1 

« 

2 



lioam. 

1 
3 

4 
3 

1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 

5 
1 
1 


Leaf. Sand. Manu 

^ • • • • • 

2 - - - - 
. . i . 1 
1 - - - - 

1 • • • • * 

1 - i - - 

- 2 - i • 

1 . - - - 

2 - 4 - - 

1-1-1 
1 . - . 1 

3^4-- 
1 - . - - 

1-4-1 
1-1-1 

> ■ « « - ■ 



BULiBXS OV THB HATUAS Or 80IU VSXD IH THX ▲BOTl TABU. 



Pttrf or Savanna nil—'is of a dark colour, with a lai^ portion of white saod 
incorporated with it, and is found frequently in New Jersey. A mixture 
of two-thirds black earth from tlie woods, and one-third of pure white 
sand, will be similar to it, and may be used aa a subatitute, but is not ex- 
actly of the same nature. 

Loam — is of a light brown colour, and is that from the top of old pastures or 
commons, which should lie one year, and be frequently turned before 
using. It ought not to be from a clay boltom, and merely three inches of 
the turf taken. 

I^af mould^\8 that which is to be found on the surface of the g^und in 
woods, and is the decomposed leaves. It may be termed nearly of first 
rate importance in vegetation. 

JSand—is a substance that is generally known, and that^which is found on 
the surface is decidedly the best. If it is from a pit, it must be spread 
out, and frequently turned, that it may assimilate with the atmoaphere be- 
fore using ; — four months will be sufficient 

Manure — ^before using, must be decomposed to veiy fine particles. It will 
require two years, during which time it must be often turned, and the 
longer it bys it will be the finer and more congemal. 



ROBERT BUIST, 

NURSERYMAN AND FLORIST. 

City eataUishment, No. 140, South Twelfth Street, Philaddj^ia, 

Particular attention is paid to the most vahied stock of 
Camellias^ Pelargoniums, Roses, and Dahlias; the different 
varieties of which, from his extended per^nal acquaintance 
in Europe, he is enabled always to receive by the earliest 
opportunity. Also, choice fruits, such as Apricots, Peaches, 
and Nectarines on Plum stocks. Pears, Cherries, Grape 
vines, &c. 

He returns his very sincere acknowledgments to his friends 
for their kind and extensive patronage, and trusts, that, by 
pursuing the path of moderation and integrity, he will be 
able to retain and extend their custom. 

To give his distant friends an idea of the extent of his 
Green-house department, he assures them that he has up- 
wards of 12,000 square feet of glass occupied in his city gar- 
den and Nursery, which enables him to fulfil the most ex- 
tensive orders. 

CHOICE FJLOWER SEEDS ASTD DAHLIA ROOTS; 

HYACIMTHS, TULIPS, AND OTHER DUTCH BULBS. 

N. B. — ^All orders must be accompanied with cash or re- 
sponsibility. — Cash discount, 10 per cent 

Plants carefully packed and shipped to any port of North 
or South America. 



WORKS ON GARDENING, AGRICULTURE, &c. 

FOR SALE BT 

E. L. CARET & A. H A R T. 

liOUDonr^s 

ENCYCLOP-ffiDIA OF PLANTS; 

Comprinng the Description, Specific^ Chancter, Culture, Histoiy. Appli- 
cation in the Arts, and eveiy other desirable Particular, respecting 
all the Plants Indigenous to, Cultivated in, or Introduced 

into Britain. 

WUk nearly 10,000 EngraningM on Wood. Second Edition, conreeted^ 

One large voL 870. boards. 

The most useful and popular botanical work that has ever appeared in the 
English language.— ^ame«on*s Philoaophieal JournaL 

LOUDON, J. C. Encyclopaedia of Agriculture; comprising the Theory 
and Practice of the Valuation, Tran&r, Laying out. Improvement, and 
Management of Landed Proper^; and the Culuvation and Economy of 
the Animal and Vegetable Productions of Agriculture; including the 
latest Improvements; a General History of Agriculture in all Countriesi 
and a Statistical View of its Present State; with Suggestions for its future 
Progress. One lajge voL 8vo. With nearly 1,300 Engravings on Wood. 
3d edition. 

LOUDON, J. C. An Encyclopedia of Gardening; comprising the Theory 
and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Ari>oriculture, and Landscape 
Gardening; including all the latest Improvements; a General History of 
Gardening in all Countries; and a Statistical View of its Present State; 
with Suggestions foriu Future Progrefs in the British Isles. New edi- 
^on, greatly enlarged and improved; with nearly 1»000 EngravingB on 
Wood. 1 vol. 8vo. 
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LOUDON, J. C. Hortiu BritannicuB; a Catalo|fue of all the Planto Indi- 
genous to, Cultiyated in, or Introduced into Britain. Part I. — The Lin- 
nxan Airangement, in which nearly 30,000 Species are enumerated, &C.;, 
preceded by an Introduction to the Linnxan Systemj Part 2. — The Jus- 
aieuean Arrangement of nearly 4,000 Generat with an Introduction to the 
Natural History System, and a Description of each order. 8va, cloth. 

LOUDON, J. C. Arboretum et Fniticetum Britannicum;'or, the Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Pictorially and Botan- 
nically delineated, and Scientifically and Populaily described; with their 
Propagation, Culture, Management and Uses in tlie Arts, in Useful and 
Ornamental Plantations, and in Landscape Gardening. Preceded by a 
Historical and Geographical Outline of the I'rees and Shrubs of Tempe- 
rate Climates throughout the World. Eight thick volumes, 8vo. (four 
of Letter-press and four of Plates,) consisting of above 3,000 Pages of 
Letter-press, above 400 Octavo Plates of Trees, and upwards of 2500 
Wood-cuts of Treea and Shrubs. 

LOUDON, J. C. The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion; adapted 
for Grounds from one perch to fifty acres and upwards in extent, and in- 

^ tended for the instruction of tliose who know little of gardening and rural 
affaire. By J. C. Loudon, F. L. S., H. S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, let- 
tered. 

LOW, DAVID. Elements of Practical Agriculture; comprehending the 
Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of Domestic Animals, and the Eco- 
nomy of the Farm. 1 vol. 8vo. 2d edition, with Alterations and Addi- 
tions, and above 200 Wood-cuts^ cloth, lettered. 

SIR H. DAVY'S Elements of Agricultural Chemistry. ' 6th edition. 

H0BTU8 WOBURNENSIS. The Flower and Fmit Gardens, Pleasure 
Grounds, &c. &c. At Wobum Abbey, the Seat of the Duke of Bedford. 
By James Forbes, A. L. S. C. M. H. S. &c. Principal Gardener at Wo- 
bum Abbey. Illustrated by numerous Views, Plans, &c. One Vol. 

SINCLAIR'S HORTUS GRAMINEUS WOBURNENSIS. To which 
Will be added, for the first time, '<The Weeds of Agriculture." By Mr. 
Houlditch and Mr. Sinclair. Forming 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with many 
Flatea, beautifully coloured from Nature. 

ON THE NATURE AND PROPERTY OF SOILS, and the best means 
of permanently increaang their productiveness;, and on the Rent «nd Pro- 
fits of Agriculture. By John Morton. 

ROGERS' FRUrr CULTIVATOR, &c., or a Practical and Accarate De- 
scription of the best Species and Varieties of Fruit, with plain Directions 
for Planting, Training, Forcing and Pruning, &c. Thitd edition* 

THE GREEN-HOUSE, HOT-HOUSE, AND STOVE, including selected 
lists of the most beautiful species of Exotic Flowering Plants, and direo- 

' tions for their cultivation. By C. M'Intoab. 1 vol lUuatnted by nu- 
meratia Plates, beautiful^ coloured. 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN, incliKfing selected lists of the most desnble 
plants with full directions for their coltiTstion, dengns for g^srdens^ &c. 
Illustrated by coloured Plates. 

PAXTON'S PRACTICAL TREATISE on the cultivation of the Dahlia. 

THE FRUIT, FLOWER, AND KITCHEN GARDEN. By Patrick 
Neill. 1 vol. 

M<MAHON'S American Gardener's Calendar, adapted to the Climate and 
Seasons of the United States. 1 vol. 8ro. 

HINTS ON ORNAMENTAL GARDENING. ConfiSsdngf of a series of 
designs for Garden Buildings, useful and decorative Gates, Fences, 
Railings, &c. Remarks on Rural Architecture, &c. By J. B. Papworth. 
1 vol. Coloured Plates. 

ALSO, 

A variety of Works of « The Breeding, Rearing, Treatment, 8cc of Catde, 
Horses, &c., and numerous Works on Rural Architecture. Illustrated by 
coloured engravings. 

THE FOSSIL FLORA OF GREAT BRITAIN or, Ilgures and De- 
scriptions of the Vegetable remains found in a fossil state in Great Britain. 
By John Lindley, Ph. D., &c^ and W. Hutton, F. G. 8., &c. 3 Vob. 
Plates. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. By J. Lindley, F. R. S. &c. 2d 

edition. 

A NATURAL SYSTEM OF BOTANY,or, Systematic views of the Orga- 
nization, Natural Affinities, and Geographical Distribution of the whole 
Vegetable Kingdom, together with the Uses of the most important Spe- 
cies in Medicine, The Arts, Rural and Domestic Economy. By J. Lind- 
ley, F. L. S. &c. Second edition with additions. 

A CATALOGUE OF ALL THE PLANTS Indigenous, cultivated in, or 
introduced to Britain. Part I. The Ltnnzan Arrangement, in which 
neariy 30,000 species are enumerated: with the Systematic name and au- 
thority, accentuation, derivation of* generic names, literal English ofspe* 
cific names, synonymes, systematic and English of both genera and spe- 
cies; habit and habitation in the Garden; mode of Propagation, 8tc— 
Part 2. The Jusaeuean Arrangement of nearly 4^000 genera, &c By 
J. C. London. 

THE FLORA, OF LONDON. Containing a concise description of the 
Phanogamous British Plants, which grow spontaneously in the vicinity of 
the Metropolis, &c. By A. Irvine. 

SYSTEMATIC ARRANGEMENT and Deacription of the Plants of North 
America. By F. Pumh. - 2 vols. 

THE POMOLOGIC AL MANUAL, or, Tteatiae on Fruits; cootaimng de- 
scriptions of a great number of the moat valuable varieties for the Otdmtd 
and Garden. By W. R. Pfinoe. 
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